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INTRODUCTION. 



Tbbrs are three things in patiiciilar which strike me 
as fit subjects of notice by way of pre&ce to a woric of 
this deseri{>tion : the usefulness of the matter to be 
tliught; the requisites of a book to teach that matter 
properly ; and the pretensions of the writer who under^ 
takes to make such a book. 

Some persons contend^ not only that Latin is useless- 
to Englishmen^ but that it is positively mischievous. I' 
need hardly take pains to show that there are certain* 
classes in society to whom an acquaintance with this 
language is exceedingly useful. Historians, lawyers, 
di\nnes, naturalists, physicians, and other men of science/ 
all tell us that they cannot do without it. And though a- 
man may be really learned without knowing more than 
one language, there are many sciences to pursue which 
thoroughly a knowledge of Latin is indispensable ; and' 
there are many more which, if they do not absolutely 
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require that knowledge to have been previously obtained 
hy the student^ must at least cause him to regard the pds» 
session of it as a great advantage. But upon this point 
I have to take a more general view^ and to consider an 
important deciision on which some persons seem to be 
agreed, though, in my opinion, most erroneously. The 
principal objection to Latin is, that the study necessarily 
injures our own Iwngua^e^ and that such has been the effect 
witnessed by experience. Now, to jac^ how far thitl 
notion is correct, what is to guide us; what, but that 
which we see set before us in the works of English 
authors ? And if we look to that, the only test to depend 
«l^ ttenatfoiiftftvf MMiffdiiafmronrdriiie£<at^ We 
taoaot help peretminf thtit it has been a promoter aa4 
a^ a destroyer of good Gsgibii* %'9LPiXmf%sau^% xffn^ 
laaoe and Dr, Jo^iwaoit'a deep learai^b with etli^ liba 
•^aicaet^ hMft ^tan teem i^tred to by fiie 4lisap^:^v«» 
of Latin. But how far do a few ws^ examples g«!» if ana 
are also to take into account the instances of Butleb^ 
If jtitTON, Davsr^itr, Swift, Popte^ BouNGaaoKS^ Ckss* 
Vebf^ei^d^ GhaLBAMrrH, Bjlack«ix)n% Sk WiLUiOi 
JoNSS, and others that migbt be mentioned ? Can any 
thing be b^ter than the Eagli^ of these aathors ? ; and 
yet, where ooald w« look to aeleetarBoth^ equal aaaiber 
of Englishmen mare studied in the language of the 
ancHeatB ? Pope aad SwiiT are reckoned to be the fair* 
est specimeas of wrkaig ia Englisfa paetry and prose* 
Tliey were amoi^ the b^t achohurs in Greek and Latia 
af their c^y. Sw^ft^ wiio afterwards became ao famoaa 
for the smindness of his atyle, b^an b^ compoeii^ Pii^ 
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fariie ^te j; «m1 Pats'ti E«#isk v«iiiei% wydl «o 
^sve triad la VMQ 4o uailatey cmild sot, to my the Imt^ 
haire iMea tl^ better if he had never etudied Horace. If 
]fc« Mis»oa'« TeAoMly had anythiqg to do.wkh hia 
edmimtkia of the dead laqgaagesy te niiat do we owe the 
rtediiigfig^liih of Dr* Pjuui? Tbeie laiiat^ aurdy, hava 
haeii aem^liiiig m each of thaee tiro mesj beeides thast 
irUch thq^ gath^«d from otheni like Senear StJimit^ 
Cices^ Viigil, and Javeoal, to make the atyle of the oaa 
00 artificial and beavy^ and that of the other ao natural 
and foU of life. Dci^aeracy in language with as is 
asarhfe^ as it has beoi elsewhere, by feebleness in ex- 
pression; AatfeaUeaess, whichiathe child of affectatknu 
Yet the language of the ancients is remarkable at onca 
for aioy^ity and stnength, And^ thereforcj we caenot 
but asuclude^ that it is those who display the best £n- 
l^i^ who are the real imitators of the andrat fivli^flpi, 
and not thoae who, from a native vicious taf^ have 
themsdves become models for combLning pride and jpo« 
verty in the use of words. If there are men^ and clei«x 
men toc^ who suppose that high-sounding language of 
foreign derivation is needful to pure diction^ and thai 
Greek and Latin phrases are preferable to plain English 
far the sake of dc^^aiipe ; then, indeed, we may call it a 
fi$^ lor talent to be pestered with so bad a taste ; but we 
have no reason to ascribe the mistake to the ancients^ 
whose precepts and esuunples wmdd^ if rightly attended 
to^ hare iniparted to the affected copiers notums predselj 
the .reverse: for^as respects tbdor langui^e^ the benefit 
of studyii^ the an c ient writers is chiefly in this^ that you 
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cannot help observing in ihem the great good etfacta of' 
being plain^ and that nothing does so much to ensure 
plainness as a careful rejection of all words that are un«* 
necessary. Their very enthusiastic admirers assert that 
they have said all that was worth saying ; and if that be 
too much to believe^ this at all events is not, that what they 
did say was said in the best manner. Theirs is the very 
opposite of a tawdry style. Is any young writer carried 
away by a propensity to be flippant ? — what can there be 
so likely to sober him as the reading of a page in Tacitus 
or Sallust ! I think, then, that if we look upon it as a 
pattern to those English writers or speakers who make it 
their study, Latin is not to be expected to do the mischief 
imagined. I cannot see why it need induce a man to 
employ terms impertinent to the subject of his discourse, 
or unfitted to the understanding he addresses. If the 
cflbsical lore of some has ended in a spoiling of their 
mother tongue, the fact only proves that those scholars 
have collected from their books materials which their 
wits were unable to turn to proper use. Pedantry arises 
from deficiency in sense, and not from superabundance 
in learning. 

A ^writer's ideas of what his book ought to contain, and 
his own merits in the production, should be taken toge- 
ther; thus regarded, they are best judged of from the 
manner in which he treats his subject, that is, from his 
book itself. It has been said that there are already 
works of the class to which this belongs so good, that to 
attempt to supersede them would be presumption. But 



: ^me people are of s dMfereat opinion ; and tbey .would 
•allows that if I have not used the best means towards 
•attaining, the oh|ect here in view^ my endeavour has 
at. least not been idle, because that object is not, as 
yet, so perfectly in possession as may be thought* I 
thus dismiss the two minor questions, — what the book 
should be, and what mine is. Were I to describe the 
character of the Grammar which appears to be wanted, 
I might say that it is such a one ias would be suggested 
by the adage, *^Tkat which is well begun is half 
FINISHED ; ** leaving it to the impartial to judge of the 
present work, how far it realizes this description, and 
whether or not it is calculated, as a manual for beginners^ 
to aid those who know less than what it professes to 
teach. 

I trust there is not a sentence in the following pages 
from which I may be suspected of passing off for my 
own any thing that belongs to others. No one can now 
write on this subject without repeating a vast deal of 
what has been said before : Lily's old book has neces* 
sarily furnished the greater part of the contents of mo- 
dem Lathi Grammars. Yet, I hold that the writer who 
takes only in substance what has been invented by an- 
other, without confessing the act, is as great if not a 
greater offender than that one who commits the open 
plagiarism of copying word for word. Literary theft, in 
any shape, is worthy of none but those who feel con- 
ccious that they have not the slightest original merit in 
themselves i but when this crime veils itself to evade de-» 



t0elid% l&efe i» m me9»atm dhM^ it tiUdi mjmAm* It 

Hon aBSBy teeks uliidl I hmiFetsmmiAwmnotim&^mmitl^ 

£raM» JmsHtuh^ of Mr. Obant. Aw k bjr lav tke vMSt 
•Uewotk liwrenitwitkmMMrkHjqfaiife; ltelg:rts% 
ittidMed to it» leanwil autfatr ; utA I an If jpi' m Ibr^- 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of Grammar in General; of Us Branches; and of the different 

Parts of Speech. 

1 . GRAMMAR is defined as the science which teaches us the 
proper use of words. 

2. In Grammar there are four branches, or divisions ; namely. 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody ; which terms 
we derive from the Latin, in which they are called Orthographia, 
Efymologia, Syntaxis, and Prosodia. The nature of each of these 
branches will be described further on, under the title by which each 
branch will be distinguished from the rest. 

3. Words, or, as the grammarians call them, the Parts of 
Bpeech, are commonly arranged in nine separate classes, and, so 
arranged, are named as follows : 

In EfTGLiSH. In Latin. 

Article, Ariiculus. 

Noun, Nomen, 

Pronoun, Pronomen. 

Adjective, Adjectivum, 

Verb, Verbum. 

Adverb, Adverbiunu 

Preposition, Prapositio. 
CoDJunction, * Conjunctio, 

Interjection, Interjectio. 

B 
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Definition of the Parts of Speech, 

4. ARTICLES.^The words in our language that come under 
this denomination are, the, a, and an ; and there are no more. 
The reason for which this sort of word is called Article, it would» 
perhaps, be difficult to give very clearly. We get the term from 
the Latin, in which language it has just as great a variety of signi- 
fications as it has in English. The Latin term, articulm, means « 
in the most general and literal sense, a small body, or a small pari 
or memJbet of a body ; because it i« what ib cdled a diminutive of 
the Latin word artus, a body, or a part or member of a body. 
Thus we say, an article in a newspaper, meaning an individual 
minute matter in a newspaper, or a small part of it as a collective 
mass ; and an article of faith^ meaning one of the things believed 
in, or a part of the whole substance of belief. In the same sense 
we use the word articulate, when we say a word is articulated; for 
to articulate means to pronounce distinctly every syllable of a word, 
or all the minute parts which are contained in a word. To say 
that these words are called articles because they are small, would 
be- but a very insufficient reason ; for there are many words of other 
parts of speech quite as small. But we may say, that they are 
thus called because they are parts, or little parts, of other words, 
etece it is only when they are employed immediately before some 
noun that articles can have any sense. Thus, the man, a tree, an 
]M>Uf : here the articles may be said to be a part of the words man, 
tree, hour, inasmuch as it is absolutely necessary that tfiey should 
be joined to nouns in this manner for them to be made use of at all. 
There are, properly speaking, but two Articles in our language ; lor 
Ire know that, in sense, the an is the same as the a, and that a is 
made to become an before certain words merely for the sake of 

&. NOUNS.— -The word N<mn (from the Latin, in which it is 
called nomen) means name. So nouns are the nam£s of things, of 
all things, whether corporeal or merely ideal ; as, man, tree, house, 
earth, sky, fire ; these afte aM Nouns.: b1%0/ virtue, vice, truth, pru- 
dence, wisdom, thought, misery, happiness, are all Nouns. Nouns 
are of two species ; namely. Nouns Proper and Nouns Common : 
Nouns Proper are those names which are ^appropriated to indiyi« 
duals, as the names of persons and places, such as John, Thomas, 
London, Paris, and the Uke. Noiins Common are those which 
represent the one general kind to which many individuals may 
belong ; such as man, town. 

6. PRONOUNS.— This word is composed of the two Latin 
words pro and nomen, which mean for and rtoun ; from which we 
understand that pronouns are words which stand/or, or in the place 
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of, noomk So» wkea we aa;>. '* Wharr is Tbonwa ?*' and; it is 
ansii^Fed» '* He i%gon»;" here thft Pronoun " he" sljunds. fw. 
or in tke plaee of» the noun 7%9Jiiat« " The trees aie very stcoQ^, 
and they are making shoots :" here the " tii9y" stands fpr the 
noun trees. " The wheat is fiae^ andi^is-fiit to cut:" heve-th^ 
" it *' stands for the noun miimt. . Because* tha menoing in these 
sentences is, TViemos is gone, the trees are making, shoots, tb^ 
wheat is fit to cut. 

7. ADJECTIV£S.r^The word AdjecHve is deriTed kem onovor 
other of the Latin verbs^ a^^kio, to add to^ or ec^'ttwgo,. toi join Iq. 
In Latin it is called cuijectivum, or adjuitctivumt the former ]«eea* 
ing something having the power to add to, andthie hjktter. something 
having the power to join to. In English we might withe^u^ii pvee 
priety call this part of speech an AdHe^the or an A^une^ivei isip 
its power is, as the Latin terms import, that of adding or jf^mng 
something to nouns and pronouns. It is intended to add or join 
the expression of some quality belonging to, or something Ih^ 
characterixeg, the person or thing which isr represented by the noun 
or pronoun. Thus : young man, tall tree, white house, e^lear ^y, 
gopd-isAte, great misery, he is rich, she is handsome, they are 
poor; where we see that the adjectives, young, tall, whiie^ clear, 
good, great, rich, handsome, poor, express qualities or characteriatios 
of the persons or things represented by the nouns and pronoune, 
man, tree, house, &c. Most grammarians rank both I^uns and 
Adjectives under one common head, calling them all Nouns* And 
then they distinguish the two in this way: those which I bev^ 
described as nouns, that is, the names of things* they call l^ubstanf 
tive Nouns ; those which I have described as Adjectives they ceU 
^'ttyectiMse Nouns. Substantive Nouns are so called from the Latin 
substmuivus, which, as a grammatical term, means something which 
may stand alone or hy itself, or independently of any other thing. 
Thus, when we say, " This^ia a tree," the word^ae expresses Ijn 
itself, and wants no other word added to ei^[inese, the thing the 
existence oi which we are describing; and if we say, " This is a taU 
Uree" we only add the expreseion of something further, without 
that edii&ionai e]^>res8ion iMsii^ at all necessary to awlfie Asase of 
the sentenoe. But it is not so with the Adjective ; is» there i»«0 
wey in ^hich we could use thia word iaU, for example, witiioitt at 
4he saoie time employing, or leaving to be understood, s^me aoua 

•rpmaoun. These have been called A^ectivfi ATomu, because they 
must he added or jmnad to SuhsitasUke Nimns^ yet that j^ by jio 
meanea good reason &r eidling them mouns or nasnes at aU, siqoe 
they ean, in fact^ when standing alone, be the name of nothings 
However, it is not of much conaAiuence what we caU tbam, so iih»$ 
we understand thehr use. 

8. VBfiSS. — ^Vecbft ^igmm allthe 4iSeaei!^ snovementn <^ ofitimt 

B 2 ' 
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of creatures or things. To walk, to speak, to grow, to sink, to rhe, 
to work, and the like. In the words here instanced there is the 
expression of some movement either visible or understood. To 
love, to hate, to think, to grieve, to consider, to reftiember, to under- 
stand, to esteem ; here the action is not so perceptible ; yet these 
all denote some movement in the mind. But to be, to sit, to lie, 
to live, to rest, to stand, to subsist, to 5toy, to remain, to reside, to 
dwell: none of these, nor some others that might be added, 
express or imply any action or movement whatever, either bodily 
•or mental. Verbs, then, are employed to express, not only the 
actions and movements, but also all the states and manners of being, 
of creatures and things. To walk expresses an action which may 
i)e evident to the senses ; to love expresses an action of the mind ; 
to be expresses existence in the most general sense ; and to lie, to 
stand, to stay, and the like, express different states or manners of 
being. Our term Verb comes from the Latin, Verbum, which 
means, literally translated, word. Grammarians have been at a 
loss for some term that should comprise within itself sufficient 
meaning to express the peculiar nature of this most important part 
of speech ; and they have considered it to deserve the appellation 
of word emphatically, and, as the French say, par excellence. And 
fully deserving it is of this its striking title; for the Verb is the 
'Very soul of a sentence ; we can utter nothing, we can use no 
phrase, no single word, to have a complete meaning, without, at 
the same time, employing some Verb, or, leaving the sense of 
some Verb to be clearly understood. We cannot possibly use any 
word, or words, to have any meaning, without intending our speech 
to express the doing of something, or the being of something in 
some sort of way : someac/, or mme state of existence, either bodily 
or mental. The bare little Interjection Eh ?, for instance, when 
•we use it in an interrogative way: this little word has a meaning-; 
it is not used without being intended to convey some sense ; and 
yet we frequently use it thus quite alone. It means, ** What do 
you say } ** " What is it ? " or some such sense. When we say, 
"' Ah / " " Alas ! " these words, though each be used unconnected 
vith any other word, have, each of them, a complete meaning ; 
'but not without the sense of some other word or words being left to 
-foe understood. Ah ! gives us to understand that there exists sur- 
^prise, or some other sudden emotion, in the mind : Alas ! is tanta- 
mount to saying " I am sad," or " I grieve,*' When one inter- 
^rupts the conversation of another by exclaiming *' Pah!" or 
•^' Pshaw / " there would be nothing offensive in such a word if it 
^id not mean '* You talk nonsense," ** I have a contempt for you,'* 
or something to that effect. If you ask me, " Is he gone ?" and 
I answer by merely saying *' Yes:" here I leave a verb to be 
understood ; for what I mean is, *' He is gone." Such ia the 
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^ammatical omnipreseace of the rerb ! And we shall see, farther 
on, that, to become well acquainted wjth the functions of this part 
of speech, as it is employed with other words in sentences, is to 
conquer the far greater part of the difficulties that we can find in 
the study of grammar. 

9. ADVERBS. — Adverbs (from the Latin, Adverbium) are. so 
called because they are added to verbs; and they are intended to 
express some modification, or some accidental peculiarity, in tbe 
sense of verbs. So, when we say, ** There is only one man here 
who knows him ; " the employing of the Adverb only, in this 
instance, modifies the sense of the verb by restricting it to the one, 
the single man ; for otherwise, if the Adverb had not been employed, 
the sentence, ** There is one man here who knows him," would 
not have any thing in it to confine tbe knowledge to the one alone. 
*' This is indeed an honest man : " here is, in this word indeed, which 
is an Adverb, something that the use of the verb without it could 
not express. " I do noi think Thomas is gone: " here the force 
of the Adverb not is such, that the omission of it would make the 
sentence convey a sense directly opposite to that which is intended* 
"He will arrive soon : *' here we are not only told that he will 
arrive, but the Adverb of time gives us the additional information 
that the arrival is to take place in a short time. It is not, however^ 
verbs merely, to wliich these words are added, or tliat they are 
intended to modify the sense of ; for they are, perhaps, as often 
added to adjectives as to verbs. " He writes a very good hand : *' 
here the use of the Adverb very is to express the degree of good* 
ness in the hand-writing, and modifies the sense of the adjective 
good, and not that of the verb to write, — There are several classes 
of Adverbs ; of time, of place, of manner, &c. These will be noticed 
particularly, and enumerated, when we come to the Etymology of 
this part of speech. 

10. PREPOSITIONS.— This class of words are thus called from 
their being placed immediately bejore nouns and pronouns. In 
Latip they are called pr<Epositio, a compound of the two words 
pr(B, before, and positio, a position or situation. Prepositions are 
words which are used to express the relations or bearings which 
things represented by nouns and pronouns have as to one another,. 
or, the situations in which things so represented exist with respect 
to one another. Now, when we say, *' The man is walking to 
your HoosB ; " here the Preposition to expresses the precise situa^ 
tion, the manner of being, of the man in reference to the house, and 
defines a species oi relation which the one has to the other. Leave 
out the Preposition to, in the above sentence, and we may put in 
its place any one of many other Prepositions, as, in, into^ from, 
before, behind, without, against, about, through : by each of which 
the sense of this sentence would be made different, and yet it would 
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be a complete sense with either .^--Tlie proper iBue ^of tliete 'Uttie 
words is of great impottanee. There-is a great differeDee beiweeii 
Idle maimer in which they are employed in otiier languages .And 
lliat in which we employ tkem ; and this we shall again have to 
notice more particularly. 

11. CONJUNCTIONS.— In Latin this part of speech is called 
e&njunetio, whidi means Ajoming (ogeiher, or a bond or knot : the 
nune comes from the yerh conjungo, which means to join or couple 
with, to -associate 'iBith; con having the same meaning as our pre* 
position with, stidjungo, which is a verb of itself, that of our verb 
$10 join. When we say, " I am going, and so are you ; " " He is 
learned, hut not wise ; " •' The plants carniot grow, for it is too 
eold ; " " I do not like liim, because he is dishonest : " here it is 
evideot that the offiee of these Conjunctions cwd, but, for, because^ 
is that of joining or connecting with one another the two members 
#f each of *t4te sentences, ** I am going^-*so are you," &c. In 
some instances, as in all of the above examines, it is optional to 
use the Conjunction, or to leave it to be understood. But in other 
instances the sense of the whole sentence would be incomplete 
without it. For example; "You will see him if yon go," " It 
may be learnt, notwithstanding it is difficult." In these, and maiqr 
other such cases, 'we are obliged to use the Conjunction, ortte 
Mise of the one member of the sentenee, which is dependent on 
fliftt of' the otiter, cannot be at all understood.~-«Here it may fae 
observed, that Conjunctions, like Adverbs and Prepositioiis, con* 
sist not always of a single word, but are frequently compounds of 
two or three different words, which are either all joined together so 
as to form one word in spelling, or all contribute, though not joined 
in one word to convey a single idea. Thus it is in the compound 
Conjunction notwithstanding, where we find, joined in one, three 
words that belong, in their individual capacity, each to a different 
part of speech ; not being an Adverb, with a Preposition, landing 
a part of a Verb. " I will tell them of it, in case they come : " here 
^e two separate words, in and case, the former a Preposition, the 
krtter a Noun, have just the same sense as the Cor^unction if. 
ft is thus also with the Adverbs ; as, evermore, whensoever, and 
hy-and'by, at last, at furthest, ^, So, abo, with the Prepositions; 
as, within, without, throughout, and, in front of a top of apposite 
to, over against, &c. — There-is one thing more that it is necessary 
to notice with regard to these three parts of speech. Adverbs, Pre- 
positions, and Conjunctions ; namely, the circumstance of the same 
words belonging, according to the manner in which they are 
'employed, to more than one of, or to all of, these parts of speech. 
^For example, when we say, "The tree stands 6s^6 the 'bouse/' 
meanii^ opposite to, the word b^ore is a Preposition, signifying 
the- peculiarity of place or local dtuattion ; «nd when we say " He 
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came before I entered/' meaning sooner than, the same word is an 
Adverb of time. " I will not go» without you go too : " here without 
is a Conjunction. *' The horse is without the stable/' meanings 
on the outside of : here it is a Preposition. " He walks without in 
the open air : " here it is an Adverb descriptive of the local pecu* 
liarity in the walking. This changing in the sense of the word 
according to the way in which it is employed is not, however, con* 
fined to these three parts of speech. The word round, for example^ 
belongs to no less than five parts of speech. When we say a thing 
is round, meaning circular, it is an Adjective : when we say a round,. 
meaning a revolution or rotation, it is a Noun : when we say to 
round a thing, meaning to make circular in form, it is .a Vecb : 
'When we say, he looks round and round, meaning in a circuli^r 
direetion, it is an Adverb : when we say, he walks round the house* 
meaning circularly about it, it is a Preposition. 

12. INTERJECTIONS.— These are so called from the LaUn 
verb interjicio, which means to throw or place between or among $ 
and in Latin they are called Interjectio, meaning, a word thrown 
or placed between or among other words. There arp so .fe^r of 
them in any language, and we all know the use of them $o wqII* 
that to say any thing further in definition of them would be useless/ 
They might, perhaps, with nK>re propijiety, be called exclamations i 
for they are nothing moiiB. Qht Alasi tfph! Ah! Pshaw! La f 
Ha ! Eh ! Heigh ! He ! fleigho ! : th^se, and a few others that 
we have, are what are ca|led interjections. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Of Orthography. 



, 13. Orthography relates merely to spelling, and is that branch 
of Grammar which teaches us what letters we are to employ in 
writing or printing the words of a language. 



The Latin Alphabet. 

14. The Latin Alphabet consists of the following twenty- four 
letters. 



A 


a 


N 


n 


B 


b 


O 





C 


c 


P 


P 


D 


d 


Q 


q 


£ 


e 


R 


r 


F 


f 


S 


s 


G 


ff 


T 


t 


H 


h 


U 


u 


I 


• 

1 


V 


V 


J 


• 

J 


X 


X 


L 


I 


Y 


y 


M 


m 


Z 


z 



15. W is never used in Latin; K very seldom ; and Y and Z 
not frequently. 

16. A, E, I, o, u, Y, are. vowels; and the rest are conso- 
nants. 

17. Under the head of Orthography it is scarcely necessary to 
say more in a Latin Grammar. We learn the spelling of our 
native tongue from spelling-books, which are very necessary for 
those who have learnt to speak a language and to understand its 
sounds before they know any thing about reading or writing it. 
But here we can have but little to do with Orthography as a branch 
of Grammar to be studied. There are some few words in Latin, 
the proper mode of spelling which is matter of dispute with the 
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grammarians ; in some instances the same word is spelt differently 
by different authors ; and there are certain licenses, principally 
belonging' to the poets, according to which words may be spelt in 
ways contrary to strict grammar. These things, however, must 
be considered as among the refinements of the language. A more 
particular notice of them in an elementary work would only be an 
incumbrance. — ^There are some Accents used in Latin, which 
might well be noticed. liere ; but as some of these belong more 
properly to Prosody, it will be better to treat of them all together 
under that head. See Chapter XXIII. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Of Etymology in General. 

1 8. Thb branch of Grammar called Etymology teaches us the 
origin of words, or how words are related to, or derived from, one 
another. Thus, the words Jinishes, finishing, finished, are all deri- 
vatives of, or are related to, the Infinitive of the verb to finish. 
Him and his are derived from he ; them from they : the adjective 
beautiful is derived from the noun beauty, and the adverb beauth- 
fully, again, from the adjective beautiful. All the labour that this 
branch of grammar requires is, the mere getting of words by heart. 
There are, in particular, to be learnt, the changes in the spelling 
of Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, and Verbs. We shall see, that 
the comparatively great number of these changes makes a striking 
difference between our language and the Latin. For example : 
oculus, an eye, oculiy of an eye, oculo, to an eye ; Nos amamus, 
we love ; vos amatis, you love ; illi amant, they love. Here we 
see the Latin noun and verb with three varieties of spelling, while 
the word corresponding in English remains in the same form 
throughout. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Etytmfogy (^ Article^, 

' 1*9. Some graininarians have spoken of . Latin Articles. But 
^ere are^ in fact, no such vorc|s. in the lang^^ge. The I^tin hie, 
tuBQ, hoc, &c. haye been called , Artiql^s w^hout any reason Mrhat* 
eyer. See these words (which are pronouns) mentioned in their 
proper place, at Parag^raphs 45 and 160. There are po wojrds ^l 
the- (jatin language corresponding to our tfie, a, an. For example, 
to translate our phriises, " tlie man writes/* *' a man writes/' 
there is but the one form of expression, vir scribit ; that \s, word 
for word, man tcrites. Again, " the father loves the spn/* '* a 
father loves a son :". in; Latin these would be,^ patkr am^i piLiUM; 
that is, literally, fathjsr loves son. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Etymology of Nouns. 

20. In the Etymology of Nouns there are two things to be 
considered ; namely, Number and Gender. Thete is another 
matter called Case, which, also, it is customary to consider under 
this head. Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, are said to be subject 
to Case, and this Case is a thing of the greatest importance. But 
it is one that canaot be properly explained in a few words ; and, 
therefore, I have thought it best, in order to avoid repetition, to 
devote a separate Chapter to the subject of Case, under the head 
*' Of Cases and their (jovernment,** for which see Paragraph 198, 

21. NUMBER. — There are two Numbers in Latin, as in En- 
glish ! the Singular, and the Plural; as, house, houses, tree, trees. 

22. GENDER. — Gender, as a grammatical term, means sort or 
kind. We have three Genders, and the Latin has the same; 
namely. Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter. But there is a great 
difference here between the two languages. In English the rule 
is, that persons or things distinguished by sex, as man and woman, 
cock and hen, shall be of the Masculine or Feminine Gender ac- 
cordingly ; and that all other things shall be of the neuter, that 
is, of neither of the other two Genders. This makes our Genders 
very easy to learn. In Latin, however, they are not so easy; be- 
cause in that language the names of things may be Masculine or 
Feminine without there being any sex to distinguish them. For 
example : 

A Man f Masculine both in English and Latin. 

A Woman i Feminine both in English and Latin. 



Gallus 
A Cock 



} 



Masculine both in Endish and Latin. 



A^ I «f<^'wmme both in English and Latin. 

Here the Latin and the English are alike, excepting only, that in 
our language we might make the two last Neuters : we are not 



Manus 
A 
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obliged to say he and she in speaking of cocks and hens, horses 
and mares, bucks and does, rams and ewes, and other animals. We 
may speak of all such as Neuters, calling them it, without noticing 
which of the sexes they belong to. In Latin this cannot be done : 
gaUas mast always be Masculine, gall'ma always Feminine ; and so 
with all such nouns. Thus it is with nouns expressing sex. Now, 
as to other nouns ; example : 

An^ve I ^<^c^^^ ^^ Latie, Neuter in English. 
H d I -^^smtnine in Latin, Neuter in English. 

A Bod * I ^^^^^ ^ Latin, Neuter in English. 

Here it is that we find the difficulties of the Genders in Latin. 
The question with nouns like these is, how are we to know which 
are Masculine, which Feminine, which Neuter ? (See Paragraph 
29.) 

23. To express the Plural, as distinguished from the Singular 
number, and to express their various Cases, nouns undergo changes 
in their endings. The classes into which Latin nouns are divided, 
in order to exhibit their modes of change in the ending, are Jive, 
There are five dbclbnsions, as they are called, according to one 
or the other of which almost all nouns undergo a particular va- 
riety of changes. We shall now give examples in these different 
Declensions, exhibiting the nouns in their change of termination 
from Singular to Plural, and in all their changes to express Case. 
The Cases are six, named as follows : Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 
Accusative, Vocative, Ablative. (For explanations on Case, see 
Paragraph 198.) 

24. The different Declensions are distinguished, from each 
other by the terminations of the nouns in their Genitive Case of 
the Singular Number. In the 1st Declension the genitive is in a, 
in the 2nd in i, in the 3rd in is, in the fourth in lis, in the 5th 
in ei. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 





Sifigular, 




Nominative 


Rosa 


a Rose 


Genitive 


Ros 8& 


of a Rose 


Dative 


Ros » 


to a Rose 


Accusative 


Ros am 


a Rose 


Vocative 


Ros a 


Rose 


Ablative 


Rosa 


from a Rose 



H 



CCfa^' 



^bm«t. 



Naih. 


Roa^e 


IUmkm 


Geo* 

■II III p(« 


R<^AiiH|a 


of Aoaes 


JDftt. 


RqS 18 


to I^es 


Ace. 


Ros as 


Rosea 


Voc. 


Ros m 


O Roses 


AU. 


iRoais 


frojoa.Rosfs. 



Ist. The nouns belonging to this declension end in their .lifomi- 
native Singular in one of-tha^her of these ways : a,xts,€s,^. 

2nd. Most of them end in a. But there are some nouns de- 
rived ^rem the Greek ^which end in iu,ti,we; and a: few of tb»9e 
have*a 4€Mible set of terminaiaoBs ; mb : 



Nom. Gen. Dat 



Ace. Voc. Abl. 



^nea^s 


0, 


XP, 


am or. an. 


«t* 


.x>. 


Ancbises, 


^, 


^. 


ejii.or 


«?, 


*, 


• e. 


Ji^tome, 


€8, 


e, 


€», 




e. 


e. 


0(k, or 


e9» 


e. 


e». 




e. 


c. 


Qda. 


<P, 


X5, 


am. 




fl* 


<^, 


Musiee, or 


e?. 


c. 


em. 




e. 


e. 


Mmc0, 


^, 


^, 


am. 




^^ 


<f. 



iEneas. 
Anchises. 
.Anepitpme. 

AnxMie. 
Music. 



,8id.^-8«Bie nouns feoMnine <if . thisi Bectoasi^p have r the ^ Dative 
and Ahlalive^phural endii^ in o^,. as jDea, Goddess/ has Deakata; 
Anima, breath, has AnxoiabvLS; Fllia, daughter, has FiligUfu^i 
£lfua,mue, has E^ttbus; which is in ANLentodisdngnish them 
In their Dativesand AbladvesframDaiis, A$^mus,.tUms, Equiu. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 



'Singular. 



Nom. 


Oculus 


Gen. 


Ocul i 


Dat. 


Oculo 


Ace. 


Ocul um 


Voc. 


Ocul e 


Abl. 


Ocul 



,An Eye 
of an Eye 
to an Eye 
iin Eye 
O Eye 
from an Eyo 



vj 



it>F ifovne* 



» 



Nozn. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 



PUirah 

Ociili 

Ocul orum 
Oeul is 
Ocul OS 
Octili 
Ociil is 



*Eye8 
of . Eyes 
to Eyes 
Eyes 
O Eyes 
from Eyes. 



Ohs€rvaii(m$ on tlte Second Decletmon. 

Ist. — Nouns of this Declension end in ys, er, ir, um, m, 

2»i.— *ln the Geoijtive Piurftl wmmisdom^tmw clmngod to 
urn ; . as in Deus, God ; Vir, Man ; Fver^ Boy ; mrhich malw l)0mn, 
Virum, Fuerum, instead of Deorum, Vtroruui, Puer^oaewn, 

1M. — The names of per^ns ending in ixts in the N«niiM4ive, 
dn^ the «« of the Nominative to Ibnn their VoealKve ; as Ais^omuf^ 
Georgim, which make ^ntQ»i, Geargi, Ftlius.soid Gemit§, jf^kffit 
make FiU and Geni in the same manner. 

4th. — Nouns derived from the Greek, ending in os, have their 
Accusative in on, as Deles, Tenedos, which make Delon, Tenedon. 

5th. — Nouns ending in ir in the Nominative have the same 
ending in the Vocative. Those in its have their Vocative in e, 
excepting Deus, God, ^which in the Vocative is Deus. Deus, also, 
in the Nominative and Vocative plural, may he ekher Dei or Dii, 
and in the Dative and Ablative either Dei* or DOs. 

6th. — Names from the Greek. ending in eus, change the evs 
into eu in the Vocative ; >as Orpheus, Thesem, Proteus, which 
become Orpheu, TheseUr P%oteu. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 





Singular* 


Nom. 


Arbor 


a Tree 


Gen. 


Arbor is 


.6f a Tree 


Dat. 


At"bor i 


to a Tree 


Ace. 


Arbor om 


a Tree 


Voc. 


; Arbor 


O Tree 


Abl. 


Arbor e 


' from a Tree 




Plural. 


Nom. 


Arbor es 


Trees 


!6en. 


vArbor urn 


of Traes 


Dat. 


Al^ribtts 


tOiTreea 


Ace. 


Arbor es 


Trees 


Voc. 


'Asbopes 


OTmm 


Ab!. 


''Arbor^lms ^ 


irom^Treei 
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Observations on tlve Third Declension. 

1st.— Nouns of this Declension are very various in their end- 
ings in the Nominative Singular ; most of them end in one or 
other of these letters, a, e, o, c, I, n, r, s, t, x, 

2nd. — ^They also vary in forming the Accusative and Ablative 
Singular, and the Genitive Plural. 

3rd. — ^A few make their Accusative in im, their Ablative in e or 
i, and their Genitive Plural in ium ; as Tmsis, cough ; Vis, force ; 
Sitis, thirst. 

4th. — Some make their Accusative in em or im, their Ablative in 
e or i, and their Genitive Plural in ium ; as, Navis, ship ; Clavis, 
key; Ouw, sheep; Cw#w, skin. 

6th. — Some make their Accusative always in cm, their Ablative 
in c or i, and their Genitive Plural in ium ; as, Amni'i, river ; 
Civk, citizen ; Ignis, fire ; Mans, mountain. 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 

Singular, 



Nom. 


Fructus 


a Fruit 


Gen. 


Fruct tis 


of a Fruit 


Dat. 


Fruct ui 


to a Fruit 


Ace. 


Fruct um 


a Fruit 


Voc. 


Fruct us 


Fruit 


Abl. 


Fruct u 


from a Fruit 



Plural, 



Nom. 


Fruct us 


Fruits 


Gen. 


Fruct uum 


of Fruits 


Dat. 


Fruct ibus 


to Fruits 


Ace. 


Fruct us 


Fruits 


Voc. 


Fruct us 


Fruits 


Abl. 


Fruct ibus 


from Fruits 



Observations on the Fourth Declension, 

1st. — These nouns have two varieties of ending in their Nomi- 
native Singular; us for MaJsculines or Feminines, and u for 
Neuters. 

2nd. — A few of those ending in us make their Dative and Abla- 
tive Plural in ubus; as, Xac««, lake; ulrcM«, bow; Tritu^, tribe; 
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Partus, port; Specus, den; Artus, member; Quercus, oak; which 
make Lacubus, Arcubus, &c. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 



Singular, 

Dies 
Diei 
Diei 
Di em 
Di es 
Di e 



a Day 
of a Day 
to a Day 
a Day 
ODay 
from a Day 



Plural, 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 



Di es 
Di erum 
Di ebus 
Di es 
Di es 
Di ebus 



Days 
of Days 
to Days 
Days 
ODays 
from Days 



Observations on the Fifth Declension. 

Ist. — ^The nouns of this Declension all end in es in their Nomi* 
native Singular, like Dies, 

2nd. — A few of them may be declined also in the manner of the 
Third Declension; as Plebes, mob; Quies, rest; which may be 
Plebei or Pkbis, Quiei or Quieiis in the Genitive. 



DECLENSION OF NEUTER NOUNS. 

25. Nouns Neuter are declined according to the Second, Third, 
or fourth of the foregoing Declensions ; that is, some like OculuSj 
some like Arbor, and some- like Fructus. 

26. Those of the Second and Third Declensions have always 
their Accusative and Vocative Singular ending in the same way as 
their Nominative ; and their Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
plural always end in a, ' 

27. Those of the Fourth Declension are more irregular than 
the two former. These have all their Cases in the Singular ending 
in u ; and their Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative plural also 
end in a. 



y» 
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S^ Tbe follow^ ace .ex^onples : 



MBUTBR NOUN OF SECOND DBCLENSION. 

Exemplum, an Example. 
Singular, Plural. 



Nom. Excmplum 
Gen. Exempl i 
Dat Exempl o 
Ace. Exempl um 
Voc. Exempl um 
Abl. Exempl o 


Nom. Exempl a 
Gen. Sxempl omm 
Dat. Exempl is 
Ace. Exempl a 
Voc. Exempl a 
Abl. Exempl is 


NEUTKR NOUN OF ' 


rHWD DVCLBNSION. 


Coffpus, 


a Body. 


Singular, 


PiMraZ. 


Nom. Corpus 
Gen. Corp ofjs 
Dat. Cwp ori 
Ace. 'Corp us • 
Voc. Corp us 
Abl. .^og»ojre 


Nom. Corp ora 
Gen. Corp orvm 
Dat. Corp oribus 
Ace. Coi7> ora 
Voc. Corp ora 
J^ ,C^g> orittt* 


NIT7TBR NOUN OF F 


t)URTH DBCLKNSIQN. 


SfMOuittr. 


P/tiraZ. 


Nom. <7orftti 
Gren. Com u 
.Dat. Com^ 
Ace. Com tt 
-Voq. Comj^ 
Abl. C^r» w 


'Nom. Com ua 
Gen. Com uum 
J>at. Corn i^Kf 
Ace. Com ua 
Voc. Cwnniua 
Abl ^Cornibus 



fTHE GBNDER8 Of* NOUMS. 

;38. .ini0 (j^mp^r rOMies • <tf .pmon?, r4»d .aduas Jigo^iiig ibe 
characters^ callings, conditions in life, or o^BCupatioiis ai^f^m&OB, 
«ie^l MiJMiiJin^ jMT F«niQiiie,.#oeo^ Ihe.aeK of:tbe person; 

m»'Geor)gm,iG9me; Reir»)Kki|r ; ara^^f^onghiomk; mhkkvn 
}im(xiim: nod <AnfM, Ami^; Ji^na^ H t mon ; kfctftna, fiilk- 
maid, which are Feminine. 
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:aO. The mmes of mmitk$, nmdu rivea, .«Bd mmmtmnt, 

31. The names of countries, iilaads, jciHes, tree$, and herhi, Jtfe 
mostly Feminine. 

32. Nouns in um and u are Neuter, excepting those which are 
the names of persons. 

33. Nouns of the First Declension, ending in a, are Femi- 
nine, except a very few ; ae Adria, the Adriatic ; planeia, planet ; 
cometa, comet ; which are Masculine. 

34. Nouns of the Second Declension, ending in «r, ir, os, ur, 
us, are Masculine, with a few exceptions. The following are the 
greater part of the exceptions : — 

Abyssus, an abyss, f. Halos, a circle round the moon, f. 

Arctus, the Bear star, f. Humus, the earth, f. 

Alvus, the helly, f. Methodus, a method, f. 

Byssus, fine flax, f. Nardus, spikenard, if. 

Chaos, a confusion, n. Papyrus, paper, f. 

Colus, a distaff, f. Pelagus, the sea, n. 

Dipthongus, a dipthong, f. Periodus, a period, f. 

Domus, a house, f, Pharus, a watch-tower, f, 

Dialectus, a dialect,/. Specus, a den, m. &,n. 

Diameter \ ^ ^-^^.^^ * Sexus, a set, m. & o. 

Dionietros J ® ^^^^^^> '• Vannus, a corn fap,.f. 

£remu«, a desert, f* Ftru^^^a poison, ,n. 

Exodus, BsoduB, f. Vulgus, the common jpeoj^, m. 

& n. 

35. Nouns of the Tuikd I^clension, ending in er, or, xa, and 
o, are Masculine. But those. in io, which are derived from verbs, 
are Feminine ; as Natio, nation ; Mutatio, chimge ; Prcefatio, pre- 
face. And those ending in do and go, of more than two ^Uables, 
are Feminine. Also Coro, flesh; Co«, whetstone ; i>os, dowry; 
Arbor, tree ; are feminine. The following Neuters are also ex- 
ceptions : — 

Jdor, wheat. - Papaver, a poppy. 

jEs, brass. Piper,, ^ptigptT. 
Mquor, a smooth surface. Siser, a parsnip. 

Cor, a heart. Spinther, a clasp. 

Cadaver, a carcass. Skibir, a cork. 

Far, flour. Tuber, a mushrooBi. 

Gingiber, ginger. Uber, an udder. 

Iter, a journey. Ver, the -Spring. 

'Laver, water- cresses. Verber, a blow. 

Marinor, marble. 'Vomer, a ploughshare. 
OSf'Ammi^' 
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Noons of this Dedension, endinig in a», e$, is, x, «ad those end- 
ing in s, with a consonant before it, are Feminine ; except the 
f<^owing, which are Masculine :— 



Adanias, a diamond. 
As, a pound weig^hc. 
Axis, an axle-tree. 
Bes, eight ounces. 
BomhyXy a silkworm. 
Cespes, a turf. 
Cucumis, a cucumber. 
Callis, a path. 
Caulis, a stalk. 
Collis, a hill. 
Calix, a cup. 
Cassis, a net. 
Chdlybs, steel. 
Coccyx, a cuckoo. 
Dens, a tooth. 
Ensis, a sword. 
Fascis, a faggot. 
Fustis, a club. 
Fomes, fuel. 
Follis, a pair of bellows. 
Formtx, an arch. 
Fornax, a furnace. 
Pon«, a fountain. 
Gurges, a whirlpool. 
GrcT, a herd. 
Glis, a dormouse. 
Gryps, a griffin. 
Hydrops, the dropsy. 
/^ni«, fire. 
Lapis, a stone. 
Lebes, a kettle. 
Limes, a limit. 



Magnes, a loadstone. 
Mensis, a month. 
Mons, a mountain. 
Natriv, a water-snake. 
Oriw, a circle. 
Paries, a wall. 
P&f, a foot. 
Palmes, a vine-shoot. 
Panis, bread. 
Piscis, a fish. 
Poples, the ham. 
Postis, a post. 
Phcenix, a phoenix. 
Po«j, a bridge. 
Rudens, a cable. 
Sanguis, blood. 
Stipes, a log. 
5en^i«, a thorn. 
jSco6^, saw-dust. 
iSiep^, a'serpent. 
Trames, a cross way. 
Tapes, tapestry. 
Torm, a fire-brand. 
Torrens, a brook. 
Unguis, a nail. 
FarLr, a swoln vein. 
Vomis, a ploughshare. 
Vermis, a worm. 
Vectis, a bar. 
Vortex, a whirlpool. 
Fg);e«, a brier. 



Nouns of this Declension, ending in a, £, o, ar, ur, {/«« Z, », /» 
are Neuters. 

But those ending in us, which have the u pronounced long in 
the Grenitive, are Feminine ; as. Virtue, Virtulis, virtue ; Senectus, 
SenectutiSf old age ; servitus, serDUittis, slavery. 

Pecus, a sheep, is Neutar; Sal, salt, Masculine or Neuter; 
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Pecten, a ccmib, MaseuUne or Neater ; and the following are Mas* 
culine :— 

Delphin, a dolphin. Ren, the kidney. 

Furfur, bran, Splen, the spleen. 

Lepus, a hare. Sol, the sun. 

Lichen, a ring-worm. Turtur, a turtle. 

Lien, the milt. Vullur, a vulture. 
Mm, a mouse. 

/con> an image, and Sindon, fine linen, are Feminine. 

36. Nouns of the Fourth Declension, ending in vs, are Mas* 
culine, excepting the following Feminines : 

^cus, a needle. Manvs, a hand. 

Domvs, a house. Porticus, a porch. 

Ficus, a fig. Tribu^, a tribe, 
/^u;, ides of the month. 

87. Nouns of the Fifth Declension are Feminine ; except 
Meridies, midday. Masculine ; and Dies, Masculine or Feminine in 
the singular, and Masculine in the plural. 

38. Nouns Common, such as may be applied to persons or 
things, either male or female, are both Masculine and Feminine ; 
as: 

Advena, a stranger. Infans, a child. 
Adolescens, a young person. Judex, a judge. 

JIuctOT, an author. Parens, a parent. 

Civisy a citizen. Patruelis, a cousin. 

Custos, a keeper. Sus, a hog. 

Dux, a leader. Testis, a witness. 

FjuI, an exile. Votes, a prophet. 

Hostis, an enemy. Vindex, an avenger. 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

39. There are a few Latin nouns which are called heterocUteg 
from the Greek, meaning that they are irregular in declension. 

Masculine in Singular. Neuter in Plural. 

Avemus, Avernus. Avema, 

Jocus, a jest. Joca, 

Locus, a place. Loca, 

Sibilus, a hissing. Sibila. 

Tartarus, Hell. Tartara, 
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Calum, the sky. Call. 

El^fmm^ Elysium. ElynL 

Fran.um^ abridle. From. 

Masirwn, a rake. Raitri. 

Neuter in Sitg^Qlar. FemidiBe ia Pkral. 

Balfieum, a bath. BalnetB, 

DeUmrnn^ d«ligbt. J^elicUt.. 

But most of these may be declined reg^ularly also ; that is, with 
their pflural agreeing with their singular; as Averna or Avenii, 
Joca or Joci, 

There are a few componnd nouns, such as RespubUca, republic 
(from Res, thing; and pubUcus, public); Jurisconsultus, lawyer 
(from Jus, law ; and eonsuhus, skilful) ; Paterfamilias, father of 
a family (from Pater, father ; and fantilia, family )« When the 
word is compounded of two others, which are both in the nomi- 
natiTe case, the two must* both change in declining the com pound ; 
as Reapublica, a repuUic ; Reipubiica, of a republic, &e. But the 
Juris in Jurisconsultus, and the famlias in Paterfamilias, are not 
noBoiiiatives ; and ti>ese should be declined : Juriscomtulius, a 
awyor; JurisconsuUij of a lawyer, &c. Paterfamilias, a father of 
a family : Patrisfarmlias, of a father of a family, &c. ; and so with 
others of a like description. 
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A TABLE, OR COMPARATIVE VIEW, OF THE FIVE 

DECLENSIONS OF NOUNS. 



First 
Declension. 

r 


Second 
Declension. 


Third 
Declension. 


Fourth 
Declension. 


Fifth 
Dedension. 


SiNtfVL^ie. 


Snttovim. 


SiNC iTLAlt. 


dlMOULAR. 


StNOULftR. 


N. Rosa 


Oculus 


Arbor 


Fructtts 


Dies 


G. Resae 


Ocali 


Arboris 


Fructiis 


Diei 


D. Rosae 


Oculo 


Arbori 


Fructui 


Diei 


Ae, Rodam 


Oculuon 


Arborem 


Fructiim 


Diem 


F. Reta 


Oeule 


Arbor 


Fraettis 


Dies 


^6. Rosa 


Oeulo 


Arbore 


Fructii 


Die 


Plural. 


Plvbal. 


Plural. 


* 

Plural. 


f^LUBAL4| 


N. Rosae 


OcuU 


Arbdres 


Fructus 


Dies 


O. Rotfaniin 


OKMliDvttm 


Arborum 


Fructtitim 


Dierum 


D. Rosis 


Oeulis 


Ariboribas 


Fmctibus 


Diebus 


iic. Rosas 


Oeulos 


Arbores 


Fmctos 


Dies 


F. R0S8B 


Oculi 


Arbores 


Fractus 


Dies 


Ab, Rosis 


OMUs 


Arboribus 


Frtictibuir 


Diebus 


• 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Etymology of Pronouns, 

40. Pronouns may be divided into seven classes ; namelVf 
Personal, Possessive^ jRelat'wef Demonstrative^ Interrogative^ Inde- 
terminate, and Compound, 

41. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. —These have been so called 
because they are supposed more exactly to fulfil the office of 
nouns, in representing persons and things, than other pronouns. 
The benefit of dividing the various pronouns into classes is, that hj 
BO doing we better come at their various meanings. The nama 
given here, as in other parts of grammar, are not enough of them- 
selves to explain the natures of the words ; but by keeping the 
several matters distinct, they afford means of e^pknation by ex- 
ample* In the Etymology of Personal Pronouns we have to con- 
sider Person, Number, Gender, and Case, These pronouns are as 
follows : Ego, I ; Tu, thou ; Ille, he ; Is, he ; Iste, he ; Ipse, 
himself; and Se, himself, herself, itself, themselves. 

42. There are three Persons, The 1st Person Ego, I, makes 
Aof ii^ the plural ; the 2nd Tu, thou, makes Vos in the plural; 

^dSU these are declined as follows : 



SINGULAR. 

• 




PLURAL. 


Nom. 


Ego, I. 


Nom, 


Nos, we. 


Gen. 


M&, of me. 


Gen. 


Nostrttm or Nostri, of us. 


Dat. 


Mihi, to me. 


Dat. 


Nobis, to us. 


Ace. 


Me, me. 


Ace. 


Nos, us. 


Voc. 


(wanting,) 


Voc. 


(wanting.) 


Abl. 


Me, from me. 


Abl. 


Nobis, from us. 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. 


Tu, thou. 


Nom. 


Vos, you. 


Gen. 


Tui, of thee. 


Gen. 


VestrUm, or Vestri, of you. 


Dat. 


Tibi, to thee. 


Dat. 


Vobis, to you. 


Ace. 


Te, thee. 


Ace. 


Fos, you. 


Voc. 


Tu, O thou. 


Voc. 


ros, you. 


Abl. 


Te, from thee. 


Abl. 


. Vobis, from you. 
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Here, in the 1st and 2nd Persons, there afe cJiange^ t6 denote 
Number and Case; but with ille. Is, Iste, and Ipse, there are 
changes, also, to denote the three Genders ; and these pronouns 
are declined as follows. They are wanting in the Vocative Case. 



SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




Masc. Fein. Neut. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


N. Ille Ilia Illud 


N. llli 


HUB 


Ilia 


G. Illius lllius lUius 


G. Hlorwn 


Ilia rum 


Illorum 


D llli llli llli 


D. Hits 


Illis 


Illis 


A. Ilium Illam Illud 


A. lllos 


Illas 


Ilia 


A. lUo Hid Illo 


A. Hits 


niis 


Illis 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




Masc. Fern. Neut. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. • 


N. Is Ea Id . 


N. /i 


EcB 


Ea 


G. Ejus Ejus Ejus 


G. Eorum 


Earum 


Eorum 


D. Ei Ei Ei 


D. lis, or Eis 


lis, or Eis 


lis, or Eis 


A. Eum Earn Id 


A. Eos 


Eos 


Ea 


A, Eo Ed Eo 


A. lis, or Eis lis, or Eis lis, or JSm 


SINGULAR. 


« 


PLURAL. 




Masc. Fern. Neut. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


N. Iste hta I stud 


N. /Aii 


Istce 


hta 


G. Istius Isiius Jstius 


G. htorum 


Istarvm 


Istorum 


I D. Isti Isti Isti 


D. /a'</« 


■ Isiis 


Istis 


A. Islum Islam Istud 


A. 75^05 


Istas 


Ista 


A. Isto Ltd ' hto 


A. Isiis 


Isiis 


Istis 


SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




Masc. Fern. Neut. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


N. Ipse Ipsa Ipsum 


N. //>«i 


IpscB 


Ipsa 


G. Ipsius Ipsius Ipsius 


G. Ipsorum 


Ipsarum 


Ipsorum 


D. Ipsi Ipsi Ipsi 


D. /pA'is 


Ipsis 


Ipsis 


A. Ipsum Ipsam Ipsum 


A. /psos 


Ipsas 


Ipsa 


A. Ipso Ipsd Ipso 


A. Ipsis 


Ipsis 


Ipsis 



The pronoun Se wants the nominative and vocative cases, and does 
not vary to express either Number or Gender. 

Singular at^d Plural, of all Genders. 

Gen. Suif of himself, herself, itself, themselves. 
Dat. Sibi, to himself, &c. 
Ace. Se, or Sese, himself, &e. 
Abl, Se, from himself, &c. 

c 
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43. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS, so palled from their express- 
Jng possession. In these, also, we have to consider Person, Num- 
ber, Gender, and Case. These prpnouns are as follows: Meus, 
my or mine ; Nosier, our or ours ; T'""** thy or thine ; Vester, 
your or yours ; Suits, his, her or hers, its, their or theirs. They 
are declined as folloy^s : — 



Meus, my or mine. 







SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 




Masc. Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


Meus 


Mea 


Meutn 


N. 


Mei MecB 


Mea 


G. 


Mei 


Me<B 


Mei 


G. 


Meorum Mearum 


Meorun 


D. 


Meo 


MeiB 


Meo 


D. 


Meis Meis 


Meis 


A. 


Meum 


Meant 


Meum 


A. 


Meos Meas 


Mea 


V. 


Mi 


Mea 


Meum 


V. 


Mei Mem 


Mea 


A. 


Meo 


Med 


Meo 


A. 


Meis Meis 


Meis 



Noster, our or ours. 



SINGULAR. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 

N. Noster Nostra Nostrum 

G. Nostri Nostrce Nostri 

D. Nostra Nostrce Nostra 

A. Nostrum Nostram Nostrum 

V. Noster Nostra Nostrum 

A.Nostro Nostrd Nostra 



r-LURAL. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 

N. Nostri NostrcB Nostra 
G. Nostrorum Nostrarum Nostrorwn 

D. Nostris Nostris Nostris 

A. Nostras Nostras Nostra 

V. Nostri Nostra Nostra 

A. Nostris Nostris Nostris 



Tuus, thy or thine. 





SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 






Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 




Masc. Fem. 


Neut. 


N. 


Tuus 


Tua 


Tuum 


N. 


Tui TucB 


Tua 


G. 


Tui 


TlUB 


Tui 


G. 


Tuorum Tuarum 


Tuomtn 


D. 


Tuo 


TUXB 


Tuo 


D. 


Tuis Tuis 


Tuis 


A. 


Tuum 


Tuam 


Tuum 


A. 


Tuos Turn 


Tua 


V. 


(wanting 


— 


-) 


V. 


(wanting — 


— ) 


A. 


Tuo 


Tud 


Tuo 


A. 


Tuis Tuis 


Tuis 
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Vtnt&ti yiMhr ox ^foun. 



SmOtTLAK. 



Mase. 

p. VfttH 
V. Vettro 



Vmira 

VutTW 

Vettro 



A, Vgftruns Veitram 
V. (wanting — 
A. Vutro V^ttrd 



yettrvm 
V4str9 



IPLVItAl. 

Mmc. F«m. Neat. 

N. Vettri Vfttta Vestra 

G. VesiroruM Veatrarum Tt$irornm 

D. Vtttris V^ris F«itt'ts 

A. Vestrot Veth'at Vestra 
V. (wanting — — > 

A. Vestrit Ftstris Vettris 



Suys, his^ her ,or hers, its, their or th^rs. 





SliiaUtAB. 






PLUftAL. 




Mfisc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 




H&9C. Tern/ 


N. 


Snus 


Sua 


Suum 


N. 


Sui Slice 


G. 


Sui 


SU£B 


ISui 


G. 


Suorum Suarum 


D. 


Sho 


SucB 


Suo 


D. 


Suis Suis 


A. 


Suum 


Suam 


Suum 


A. 


Suos Suas 


V. 


(wanting 


— 


-) 


V. 


(wanting — 


A. 


Suo 


Jiud 


Suo 


A. 


Suis ,Muit 



Neat. 
Sua 
Suorum 
Suis 
Sua 

— ) 
Suis 



To these may be added three others : Nmtras, of our eotintry or 
kindred ; Festrds, of your qquntry or kindred ; and €vjas, of ili^hich 
country or kimlri^. These three are declined alike ; as : 

Nostras, pf pur country or kindred. 



SINGULAP. 

Masc. Few. N^ut. 

N. Na^itras N(fttrai Xostros 

G. -^OitratU Nogthoth Kae€rati$ 

X>. Nostrati HoftrgHi No^trati 

V. Nostras Nostras Nqstrus 

A. Nostrute-i NostratM Nmdrate-i 



Masc. 
N. Nostra tes 
G. NMimtinm 
^. NcStratUyM 
A. Noitrates 
V. N astral €S 
A, Nostratibui 



PLURAL. 

Fern. 
Nostrates 
Nosirutium 
Nostratibas 

Nostrates 
Nostrates 
Nostraiibus 



Neut. 
Nostra I la 
Nostratiiuu 
Nostratiiffu 
Nosiratia 
Nostratia 
NostraiUiug 



An4 80 on wjth Vestras and Cujas : Festras, Festra-tis, Ac, C%*drs, 
Ct{ja'tis^ &c. 

44. R^IiAWV^ PRONOUNS, so called from their retaimg or 
referring to nouns W other pronouns tbat have preceded them. 
Our Relative Pronoi^os are, who, which, and tlrnt. These are all 
represented in .I^atia by Qui, which, ip its ^ecien^n, changes to 
express number;; gcinci^r, and case ; as follcws : 

c 2 
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Qui, who> which» or that* 
Singular. Plural, 





Mftsc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


Qui 


QUCB 


Quod 


G. 


Cujus 


Cujus 


Cujus 


D. 


Cui 


Cui 


Cui 


A 


Quern 


Quam 


Quod 


V. 


(wanting^ 




) 


A. 


Quo 


Qud 


Quo 



Maflc. Fern. Neat. 

N. Qui Qua Qu€B 

G. Quorum Quarum Quorum 
1^ r Quibus or Quibus or Qtiibusoi 



Queis 

QU£U 



Queis 
Qiue 






\ Queis 
A. Quos 
V. (wanting 
A / Qtdbus or QuH)US or Quibus or 
* \ Queis Queis Queis 



-) 



45. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS, so called from their 
being used to demonstrate or point out the person or thing spoken 
of. Our Demonstrative Pronouns are, tMs, these, that, and thoif. ; 
to represent our this and these the Latin has the word Hie, tl:us 
which changes to express number, gender, and case ; as follows : 

Hie, this* 



SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




Masc. F«m. 


Neat. 


Masc. Fern. 


Neut. 


N, Hie Hoc 


Hoc 


N. Hi Ha 


HcBC 


G. Hujus Hujus 


Hujus 


G. Horum Harum 


Horum 


D. Huic Huic 


Huic 


D. His His 


His 


A. Hunc Hanc 


Hoc 


A. Hos Has 


Hac 


V. (wanting — 


-) 


V. (wanting — 


-) 


A. Hoc Hdc 


Hoc 


A. His His 


His 



This word expresses our this and these, relating both to persons 
and things. To express our that and those, there are no pronouns 
in Latin except Ille, Is, and Iste, the declensions of which have 
already been given under Paragraph 42. They are, however, more 
properly 'Personal than Demoqstrative Pronouns, and therefore I 
have preferred placing them in the former class. 

46. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. These are employed 
in asking questions. Ours are, Who, Which, and What. In 
Latin these pronouns are represented by Quis, which is declined 
throughout, in number, gender, and case, the same as Qui (see 
Paragraph 44), excepting that Quis makes either Quod or Quid in 
the nominative and accusative Singular for the Neuter Gender : 



Masc. 
N. Quis 
Ac. Quern 



Fern. Neut. 

QutB Quod or Quid^ 
Quam Quod or Quid^ 
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47. INDETERMINATE AND COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

.jastly, there are some pronouns that are called Indeterm'nmte ; 
lo called because, compared with other pronouns, they do not so 
:ar identify the person or things to which thpy are applied. And 
K>ine of these are among* the pronouns called Compound, Com- 
>ounds are those which are compounded or made up of two pro- 
louns, as Isthic (of is and hie) ; or those compounded of a pronoun 
ind another word, as Hicce (of hie and ecce), 

48. The Indeterminate and Compound Pronotim are as follows : — 

Alius, another. This is declined alius, alia, aliud, &c. 

Alienus, another's, other people's. Declined, alienus, 
aliena, alienum, &c. 

Alter, another, the one. Declined, alter, altera, alien urn, &c. 

Uter, which of the- two. Declined, uter, utrd, utrum, &c. 

Uterque, whichsoever of the two, both. Declined, uterqiie, 
utraque, utrumque, &c. 

Idem, the same. This is compounded of the pronoun Is, 
and ends always in dem. Declined, idem, eadem, idem, 
&c. from is, ea, id. (See Paragraph 42.) 

Hicce, this, that. From Hie: Declined, hicce, hceece, 
. hocce, &c. (See Paragraph 46.) 

EccuM, there he is. From ecce, behold, and Is, he : it has, 
eceum, eccam. Ace. Sing. Masc. and Fem. ; and eccos, 
eccas. Ace. Plu. Masc. and Fem. 

Ellum, there he is. From ecce, behold, and lUe, he: like 
Eccum, it has Ellum, Ellam, — Ellos, Ellas, 

Isthic, the very same. Composed of hte and Hie, De- 
clined, Isthic, isthiEC, isthoc, or isthue, &c. 

Nemo, nobody, no man or woman. Declined, nemo, 
neminis, &c. 

Aliquis, somebody, something. 

Ecquis, what, who, any one. 

SiQUis, if any one. 

Nequis, lest any one, no one. 

Numquis, 1 ,- 

XT V If any one. 

Nunquis, j ^ 

Quisnam, who ? which ? what ? 
QuisPTAM, somebody, something. 
QuiSQUAM, any one, any body, any thing. 
QuiSQUE, every one, every thing. 
QuisQuis, whosoever, whatsoever. 

ji M , I ^ijQsoever, whatsoever, every one. 

QUICUNQUE, J ' ' ^ 

QuiDAM, some one, something. 

Quilibbt, whosoever may, whoever, whatever it be. 

Quivis, whodoever, any one. 
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These, from ALiauis to Qcivis; are dedlncd liie tile 
Qfti and Quis of which they are' conipodi»fed (see 
P^ra^raphs 44 and 46) ; as : Aliquis, AHqmt, AUquod, 
or A^quid ; and so on mhh the r^. 

EcQtJisNAM, who ? what ? Declined, teffttunam, eequcsnam^ 

equodnani, 
Unusquisqub» every one.. Declined, «ntofM»^«*e, two- 

quteqjijte, uaumqitodfueh. 
MiJi.Ti, maoy, or maey people. DeelioedA, mul$it^ mul- 

iorum, &c. 
Pauci, few, or few people, l^edined, puibei, paucorum, &r. 
CiBTRR, or CwEBifcus, tht ocher,, the vest. Declined, 

cceterus, eietera, caiemmy, &e. 
Egombt, I myself/^ 

S::u. } - --'-• 

TuTB, thott thyself. 

VOSMET. k 1 

Mecum, with me. 
Tecum, with thee. 
NoBiscuM* with u». 
VoBiscuM, with you. 
SlscuM, with him, her, it, Ui^n. 

There are some of these, particularly itliusr, alienus, alter, ute, 
uterque, idem, mnlti, pauci, Sin&cceter, which are ^neraHy consi- 
dered as Adjectives rather than as pronouns But they are often 
used iii a sense to justify me in placing them here. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Etymology of Adjectwes. 

48. In Adjectires we have to consider Number, Gender, Case, 
and Degree. 

49. They vary in termination in the same manner as nouns, 
to express Number, Gender, and Case ; and their variations are 
generally like those of such nouns as Uiey resemble in the Nomi* 
native Sin^lar. But to explain these variations more fully, Latia 
Adjectives are divided into three classes. 

50. Those of the First Class have their Nominative Singular 
of the Masculine Gender ending in us or er ; and they not only 
change to express Number and Case, but they also change in both 
Numbers to express the three Genders. As : 









Bonus, 


good 


• 








Singular. 








Plural. 






Mast. 


F€fn» 


Neut, 




Mate, 


Fern* 


Neut. 


N. 


Bonus 


bona 


bonum . 


N. 


Boni 


btme 


bona 


G. 


Boni 


bonte 


boni 


G. 


Bonorum 


bonurum 


6on#rvm- 


D. 


Bono 


bOTUt 


bono 


D. 


Bonis 


botiis 


bonis 


A. 


Bonum 


bonam 


bonum 


A. 


Bonos 


bonat 


btma 


V. 


Bons 


bona 


bonum 


V. 


Boni 


boMS 


bona 


A. 


Bono 


bond 


bono 


A. 


Bonis 


bonis 


bonis 








Tsner,^ 


tender. 








Stngulmr* 








PlnraL 






Ma$e, 


Fern, 


Neut. 




Hfdsc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


Tener 


tenera 


tenerum 


N. 


Tenert 


tenerte 


tehera 


G. 


TeneH 


teneriB 


teneri 


G. 


Tenerorum tenerarum 


teneroruns 


D. 


Tenero 


tenera 


UrnsTo 


0. 


TemrU 


teneris 


teneris 


A. 


Tenerum 


teneram 


tenerum 


A. 


Teneros 


tenerat 


tenera 


V. 


Tenor 


tonora 


tenerum 


V. 


Teneri 


tenera 


te9ura 


A. 


Tensra 


tsnsrd 


tenero 


A. 


Teneris 


teneris 


tensris 



Here we see that bonus and tener (Masculines) are declined likc^ 
the noun oculus; bona and tenera (Feminines) like the noun 
KOSA; bonum and tenerum (Neuters) like the noun sxemplum, Se^ 
Paragraphs 24, 28. 
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51. Those of the Second Class are declined like nouns of the 
Third Declension (see Paragraph 24). Thsy chang-e to express 
Number and Case ; but with these the Ma^^culine and Feminine 
are alike, the only change to express Gender being in the Nom, 
Ace, and Voc. Singular and Plural, for the Neuter ; as : 









Tristis 


J sad. 










Slngnlar, 








Plural. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


Neiit. 




Masc* 


Fen/t. 


Neut, 


N. 


Tristis 


iristii 


triite 


N. 


Triites 


tristes 


tristia 


G. 


Tristis 


tristis 


tristis 


G. 


Trisliuni 


tristi um 


tristium 


.D. 


Tristi 


tristi 


tristi 


0. 


TrUtihas 


tristibus 


triiitibus 


A. 


Tristem 


tristem 


triste. 


A. 


Tristes 


tristes 


tristia 


V. 


Tristis 


tristis 


triste 


V. 


Tnstes 


tristes 


tristia 


A. 


Tristi 


tristi 


tristi 


A. 


Tristibus 


tristibus 


tristibus. 



52. Those of the Third Class are also daclined like nouns of 
the Third Declension, and are like the Adjectives of the Second 
Class, excepting that the Nominative Singular undergoes no 
change to distinguish the Neuter Gender from the Masculine and 
Feminine ; as : 



Masc. 



Singular. 
Fern. 



PruderUt prodent. 
Neut. Masc, 



Plural, 
Fern, 



Neut, 



N. Prudens prudens prw^ens 

G, Prudentis^ prudentis prudentis 

D. Prudenti prudenti prudenti 

A. Prudentem prudentem prudens 

V. Prudens prudens prudens 

A. Prudente prudente prudente 



N. Prudentes prudenies prudentia 
G. Prudentium prudentium prudetitium 
i), Prudentibus prudentibusprudenlU)Ui 
A. Prudentes prudentes prudentia 
V. Prudentes prudentes prudefitia 
A. Prudentibus prudentibus pittdentibus 



Note, that generally speaking Adjectives of the 2nd and 3rd Class 
may end in their Ablative Singular either in e or in i ; as Prmlens, 
which may be prudente or prudenti. But if the Neuter end in e, 
as with Triste, the Ablative Singular always ends in i. 

53. The Latin Adjectives of Numb^r^ ftnd those of Numerical 
Order, are as in the two following lists : 



1 unus 

2 duo 

3 tres 

4 quatuor 

5 quinque 

6 sex 

7 septem 



Adjectives of Number, 

8 octo 

9 novem 

10 decern 

11 undecira 

12 duodecim 

13 tredecim 

14 quatuordecim 



15 quindecim 

16 sexdecim 

17 septendecim 

18 octodecim 

19 novendecim 

20 viginti 
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cy-i { viginti unus, or 
^ \ unus et viginti 
20 / viginti duo, or 
" \ duo et viginti 
ZO triginta 
40 quadraginta 
50 quinquagiata 
60 sexaginta 
70 septuaginti 
80 octoginta 



90 nonaginta 
100 centum 
200 ducenti 
300 trecenti 
400 quadringenti 
500 quingenti 
600 sexcenti 
700 septingenti 
800 octingenti 
900 nongenti 



1,000 mille 

o nnn / ^**^ ^"^^^^ 
^'^^^ \ or bis mille 

r decern roillia, 
1 0,000 < or decies. 

[^ mille 

r viginti mil- 
20,000 < lia, or viciea 

1^ mille 



Adjectives of Numerical Order. 



1st primus 2l8t 

2nd secundus dOlh 

3rd tertius 40th 

4th quartus 50th 

5th quintus 60th 

6th sextus 70th 

7th Septimus 80th 

8th octavus 90th 

9th nonus 100th 

10th decimus 200th 

11th undecimus 300th 

12th duodecimus 400th 

13th decimus tertius 500th 

14th decimus quartus 600th 

15th decimus quintus 700th 

16th decimus sextus 800th 

1 7th decimus septimus 900th 

18th decimus octavus 1,000th 

19th decimus nonus 2,000th 

20th vigesimus 



vigesimus primus 

trigesimus 

qtiadragesimus 

quinquagesimus 

sexagesimuS 

septuagesimus 

octogesimus 

nonagesimus 

centesimus 

ducentesimus 

trecentesimus 

quadringentesimus 

quingentesimus 

sexcentesimus 

septingeutesimus 

octingentesimus 

nongentesimus 

millesimus 

bis millesimus 



54. Of the Numerical Adjectives, unus, one ; duo, two; and 
tres, three ; are declinable as follows : 







Singular. 






1 


^luraL 






Masc, 


Fern. 


Neut. 




Masc, 


Jptm* 


Neut. 


N. 


Unus 


una 


unum 


N. 


Uni 


un<B 


una 


G. 


Uniui 


ufihis 


unius 


G. 


Unorvm 


unarum 


uvimim 


D. 


Uni 


uni • 


uni 


D. 


UnU 


unit 


uni» 


A. 


Unum 


imam. 


unum 


A. 


Unm 


unat 


una 


V. 


Une 


una 


unum 


V. 


Uni 


unm 


una 


A. 


Uno 


und 


uno 


A. 


UnU 


unit 


tints 
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SinguUr^ 




Phtral. 




N. 


Duo 


dvtdt duo 


N. Tres 


ires 


tria 


G. 


Duorum 


duarum duorum 


G. Trmm 


trittm 


trium 


D. 


Duobui 


duahus duobus 


Di Tnbui 


tribus 


trUmt 


A. 


Duos or 


dua$ duo 


A. Tres 


tres 


tria 


V. 


Duo 


dues duo 


v. Tres 


tres 


tria 


A. 


Duobus 


duabus duobus 


A, TrihuM 


tribus 


tribujs 



But none of those from quatuor to centum undei^ any change. 
From ducetiti to nongenti, they are declined like the plaral of 
BONUS (see Paragraph 50) : ducenti, ducenta, ducenta, &c. And 
inille, indeclinable in the Singular^ makes miliia, millium, milUbus, 
in the Plural. 

55. Those in the second list, priimts, secuudm, &c , are all de- 
clined in the same way as bonus ; as : primus, prima, primum, 
Singular ; primi, prima, prima. Plural : and so on with the rest. 

56. The following also should be observed : 

Ambo, both, is declined like duo (see Paragraph S4): ambo, 

amh(B, ambo, &c. 
Tot, how many, and quot, so many, and their compounds, 

totidem, quot^uot, &c. are indeclinable. 
SiNGULi, one by one ; Bini, two by two; Tbrni, three by 

three ; are Plurals declined like bonus .* singnU, singula, 

sin^la, &c. 
Plus, more, is declined plus, plwis, &c. In the Norn. 

Plural it is piure, plura, or pluria; Gen. plurium; Dat. 

and Abl. pluribns. 
Vetus or VETER,ancierit,is declined, vetus or veter,veteris,&c. 
Par, even or equal, is declined par, parts, &c., and psrum 

in the Gen. Plural. 

56. The DEG^REES of Adjeetites are threes in Latiti the same 
as in English: they are, the- Positive, the Comiparati0€, and the 
Superlative, 

57. The Adjective is in the Positive Degree, when it expresses a 
quaiity.or characteristic of the person or thing that it is^ applied to, 
without reference to any other person or thing; and thus it is = dis- 
tinguished from the other two Degrees, in both of which the ad- 
jective represents tlie person or thing relatively to, that is, as com- 
pared with, or as exceeding in some way, some* other person or 
thing; For examjAe : 

Thomai is wise, 

Thomaft is. wMtr than, John. 

ThovHtt is>the't(7U6f<v]XMtn. 

Here wm is in the^Positive^Degree, wiser in the. Gomparatice]f9nd 



wisest in the Supeclati^e. The hafOA Adljectives, %$. w%& as the 
Knglish^ form iheir Comparative and Superlative Degrees from the 
Positive, according to certain rulea» to which i?ule9 there are cer- 
tain exceptions. For the Latio« fts follows : 

RuLB 1. — ^TuR Comparative. — ^This is formed by adding or ta 
the first Case of the Positive that ends in i, for the masculine and 
feminine, and by adding us in the same way for the neuter. Thus, 
doctus, learned, and tristis, sad, are declined : Norn, doctus^ Gen* 
docH, &c. Norn, tristis^ Gen. tristis, Dat. tristi, &c. ; and there- 
fore, to make the Comparative, it must be : 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

doctior, doctior, daciius, more learned. 
iristior, tristiar, tristius, sadder, or (aore sad. 

Rule 2. — ^Thb Superlative. — This is formed by adding ssmus 
to the first Case of the Positive that ends in i, for the masculine ; 
ssima for the feminine, and ssioium for the neuter. Thus, again, 
with doctus and tristis for examples : 

Masc. Fem- Neut. 

doctissimus^ docHssima, doetissimum, most learned. 
trisiissimus, tristissima, iristisnimum, saddest, or most sad. 

Exception 1. — When the Positive ends in er, the Superla- 
tive is formed by adding rimus for the masculine, 
rima for the feminine, and rimum for the neuter ; as 
of tener, tender, are formed : 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

tenerrimus, tenerrma, tenerrimum, tenderest, or most tender* 

Exception 2. — ^There are some Adjectives which, in the 
Positive, end in lis, and which form their Superlative 
by changing the final is into Umus : 

ogilis, nimble ; agilUmus, nimblest, or most nimble. 

facilis, easy ; facillimus, easiest, or most easy. 

gracilis, slender ; gracillimus, slenderest, or most slender* 

docilis, docile ; docilUmtts, most docile. 

humilis, low ; humillimus, lowest, or most low. 

similis, like ; simillimus, most like. 

imbecillis, weak ; imbecilUmus, weakest, or most weak. 
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Exception 3. — ^The foUcwing, also, are a class of excep- 
tions, some bein^ irregular both in the Comparative 
and Superlative ; some regular in the Comparative, 
but irregular in the Superlative ; and some irregular 
in the Comparative, and wanting in the Superlative. 



Positive. 
Bonus, good, 
Malus, bad, 
Magnus, great. 
Parvus, little, 
Multus, much, 
Superus, high, 
Inferus, low, 
Intus, inward, 
Externus, outward, 
Extcrus, foreign. 
Dives, rich, 
Nequam, wicked, 
Posterus, near after, 
Dexter, right-handed. 
Deter, bad, 
Senex, old, 
Juvenis, young. 
Sinister, left-handed. 



Comparatiye. 


Superlative. 


melior. 


optimus. 


pejor. 


pessimusi 


major. 


maximus. 


minor. 


minimus. 


plus, 


plurirnus. 


superior, 
inferior, 
interior. 


supreynus, or summus, 
%njimu$, or vmus, 
intimus. 


exterior. 


extremus, or extimus. 


exterior. 


extremtts, or extirmis. 


ditior. 


ditissimvs. 


nequior, 

posterior, 

dexterior. 


nequissimus, 

postremus, 

dexlimus. 


deterior, 
senior. 


deterrimiLS, 

• 


junior, 
sinisterior. 


• 

• 



Exception 4. — There are a few Adjectives in the Compa- 
rative Degree which are derived from Adverbs or Pre- 
positions, and form their Superlative irregularly ; as 
follows : 



Comparative. 
From Citra, near citerior, 
Prope, near proprior, 
PrcE, before, prior^ 
Ultra, beyond, ulterior. 



Superlative. 

citimus, 
proxinius. 
primus, 
ultimus. 



Exception 5. — Adjectives derived from the verbs volo, to 
be willing, facia, to do, and dico, to say, form their 
Comparative in entior, and their Superlative in entis- 
simus, if the Positive ends in volm,ficus, dicus, as : 



Positive. 

Benevolus,' benevolent^ 
Mwiificus, liberal, 
Maledicus, abusive. 



Comparative. 

benevolentior, 
mun'ificentior, 
maUdicenlior, 



Superlative. 

betievolentissimus. 
munificentissimus, 
ma ledicen tissim us. 
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58. There is one thing more to be observed as relates to com- 
parison. We haye two ways of expressing both the Comparative 
and the Superlative ; the one by a change in the Adjective itself, 
and the other by using an Adverb with the Adjective in the Positive 
Degree ; Thomas is wiser (or more wise) than John ; Thomas is the 
wisest (or most wise) man. In Latin it is the same ; and in that 
language, as in ours, there are some Adjectives in particular that 
require these two degrees to be expressed in the latter mode. 
When the Latin Adjective ends in us, the us being preceded by a 
Towel, the rule is, that the Comparative and Superlative are to be 
expressed with the adverb, as : magis plus, more pious ; maxima 
pius, most pious; viagis conspicuus, more conspicuous; maximh 
conspicuus, most conspicuous. In other cases the degree may be 
expressed in either way, by the ending of the Adjective or by 
using the Adverb. The Adverbs used in Latin for this purpose 
are, magis, more, for the Comparative ; and maxim^, most ; vatd^, 
very much, greatly ; perqudm, very ; sank, truly ; admodum, ex- 
tremely, and some others, for the Superlative. But for further 
remarks on this matter, see Paragraphs from 114 to 126. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Etymology^ of Ferbg, 

59, There are tea things to be considered in, Latia Verbs, 
niuuely, the Conjugation; the Gender or Sort; the Person; the 
Number; the Time; the Mode; the Participle; thie Gerund; 
the Supine; and the Government. In Etymology, however, we 
have the Conjugation only to attend to. For the other matters 
aee, Paragraph 143. 

6(k Conjugation means a joining or uniting together. The 
term is derived from the Latin con, with, andjugwu, a yoke ; and 
in Latin the verb conjugo, from which comes our verb to conjugcUe, 
means to unite, or join together, or, more literally, to yoke to- 
gether. This word, then, as a grammatical term, means to join 
together, or to connect all under one view, and in their proper 
order, the various changes in form of a verb. The same term 
might also be employed in treating of Nouns, Pronouns, and Ad- 
jectives ; since all these parts of speech are subject to changes in 
spelling: but the changes of these are sufficiently distinguished 
by the terms Gender, Number, and Case. 

61. There are FOUR CONJUGATIONS of verbs in the Latin 
language. And the verbs are said to belong to the Jirst, to the 
second, to the third, or to the fourth conjugation, according as they 
end in the Infinitive Mode, which they commonly do in one or 
other of these ways, in are, in ere, in (ire, or in ire. 

The 1st Conjugation : as, | ^^^^^' 

The 2nd Conjugation : as, {f^^^^^^^ 

The 3rd Conjugation : as. i ^^ ^^^' 

The 4th Conjugation : as. { ^™^*; 

The Latin verbs are classed in this way: those of the 1st Conju- 
gation have the a before the final re of the Infinitive Mode pro- 



nounced long ; those of the 2nd have the e before the re pro- 
nounced long ; those of the 3rd have the e before the re pronounced 
short ; those of the 4th have the i before the re pronounced lone^. 

62. Active verbs are said to be Active or Passive : as, amare, 
to love (active), amari, to be loved (passive). In English, we form 
the passive by simply employing the verb to be along with the pas* 
sive participle of the active verb. In Latin it is very different : 
in that language the passive sense is expressed by a change in the 
ending of the active verb itself, except in some parts of it, in which 
parts the meaning is expressed as in English, by empk)ying tlie 
verb esse, to be, along with the passive participle of the active 
verb. 

63. Some Latin verbs are called Verbs Deponent, as imitari, 
to imitate. Some of these are active verbs ; and yet they are 
made a distinct class in Etymology, because they are conjugated 
like passive verbs. Some of these are of the 1st, some of the 
2nd, some of the 3rd, and some of the 4th Conjugation. (See 
Paragraph 159.) 

64. Verbs are said to be regular or irregular. The irregu* 
lars will be separately treated of (see Paragraph 66). We have 
at present to«do with the r^^ter* verbs in particular; and in treat- 
ing of them the order will be as follows. The first two pages will 
contain a conjugation of the verb Esse, to be ; which verb, though 
irregular, I give in this place, on account of its importance as an 
auxiliary when used in conjugating the passive and deponent 
verbs. The next eight pages wiUi contain the Cull conjugations of 
Jmar£, Docere, Legere, and Audir^, all regular verbs, and here 
givea as models by wfaich> to conjugate other regulars i. Th^ next 
eight pages will contain the same four verbs conjugated in the pas- 
sive form, alike serving as models fi)r others in that form. Finally, 
the next two pages will contain two tables, to exhibit, in one 
view, sometfaing' of the Four Conjugations as compared' with 
each other; 

65. Imay observe in this place, that though the termination in 
are, ere, or ire, is called the Infinitive or root of the verb, it is, 
nevertheless, not by this, but by the First Person Singular of the 
Indicative Mode^ that the Englijsh distingjush one Latin verb from 
another. In our schools they speak oC ^'^the verb amo," &c. and 
not " the^terh huttMOL" And, therefore^ inrcinr Dictionaries of the 
Latin language, it is for this First Person^ and not for the Tnjini^ 
tive, that we have to look. 
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CONJUGATION OF 

ESSE, to be. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 



Esse I to heWfaisse | to have been Wfore, or faturum esse \ tobe aboat to be 





INDICATIVE MODE 


. 




Present Time. 




sum 

es 

est 


I am 
thou art 
he is 


sumus 

estis 

sunt 




we are 
you are 
they are 



Past Imperfect Time. 



eram 

eras 

erat 



I was 


eramus 


thou wast 


erdtis 


he was 


erant 



we wera 
yoa were 
they were 



JuUti 
fuit 



Past Perfect Time, 



I have been 
thou hast been 
he has been 



fuimus 
fuistis 
fuerunt, orfuere 



we hare been 
3rou have been 
they have been 



fueram 
Jfueras 
fuerat 



Past more Perfect Time. 



1 had been 
thou had St been 
he had been 



fueramus 

fuerdtis 

fuerant 



we had been 

you had been 
they had been 



Future Time. 



ero 

eris 

erit 



I shall be 
thou shalt be 
he shall be 



erimus 

eritis 

erutU 



we shall be 
you shall be 
they shall be 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



es, or esio 
esto 



be thou 
let him be 



simus 

este, or estate 

sunto 



let us be 
be yon 
let them be 



vm.] 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time, 



iim 

$ii 
sit 



I may l>e 
thou may est be 
he maj be 



simus 

sitis 

sint 



wo miy be 
you may be 
tLej' may be 



Past Imperfect Tune, 



essem 


I might be 


' esshnus 


esses 


tbou mightest be 


' eesitii 


esset 


he mig;ht be 


1 essent 



we might be 
you might be 
they might be 



Past Perfect Ttme. 



fuerim 

J'ueris 

Jiierit 



I may ha^e been 
thou mayest have been 
he may have been 



fuerimus 

fueritis 

fuerint 



we may have been 
you may have been 
they may have been 



Past mare Perfect Time, 



fuissem 

fuisses 

Juisset 



I might have been 
thou mightest have been 
he might have been 



fuissemus 

Juissttis 

fuissent 



we might have been 
you might have been 
they mi^ht have been 



Future Time, 



fuero 

fueris 

fuerit 



I shall have been 
thou shalt have been 
he shall have been 



fuerimus 

fueritis 

fuerint 



we shall have been 
yod shall have been 
they shall have been 



PARTICIPLES. 



Present Time, 



Future Time, 



ens I being (obsolete) |i futiirus | about to be 
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MODEL OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION, ACTIVE. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Amare | to love i| atnavisse | to have loFed |t amatiirum esse] to be about to love 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time* 



amo 

amas 

amat 



I love 
theu lovoBt 
be loves 



atnamus 

amdtis 

amant 



we lore 
yott lov« 
tbey lore 



Past Imperfect Time, 



amStbcim 

amdbas 

amdbat 



I loved 
tbou lovedst 
he loved 



amabamut 

amabdtU 

amdbant 



we loved 
you loved 
tbey loved 



amavi 

amuvisti 

amdvit 



Pott Perfect Time, 



T have loved 
tbou hast loved 
he has loved 



amavimtis 

amMjistis 

amatirunt, or amavire 



1 



we have loved 
you have loved 
they have loved 



amaveram 

amaveras 

amaverat 



fast more Perfect Time* 



I had loved 
thou hadst loved 
he had loved 



amaveramuA 

awuLverdtit 

amaverant 



we had Iftved 
you had loved 
they had loved 



Fattire Time, 



amubo 

umabis 

am^t 



I shall love 
thou shalt lovei 
he shall love 



amdhmus 

amdhiti» 

amddufit 



sludl lave 
you slull love 
they shall love 



IMPERATIVE MOBE. 



ama, or amdto 
amet, or amdta 



love thou 
let him love 



amemiu 

amdte, or amatbte 

ameat, or amanta 



let us love 
love you 
let then love 



VIII.] 



VBMS. 



4t 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODt*. 



amem 

atiut 

amet 



Present Time. 



I may lore 

tboti ifMyMt loTe 

be may loye 



amtmut 
amitis 

ament 



we may love 
yon tofty lov« 
tbey may love 



Past Imperfect Time. 



amarem 


I might lore 


amaremui 


we might lore 


amares 


thou inightest love 


amaretit 


you might lore 


amdret 


he might lore 


amdrent 


tbey might love 



amaverim 

amaverie 

amaverit 



Past Perfect Time. 



I may have lo?ed 
tkou mayest have lored 
he may bare lored 



amavenmus 

amaveritis 

amavmiat 



we may ha?e lored 
you may have loved 
tbey may liare lored 



Past more Perfect Tinte, 



amavissem I I might have loved 
(imammas t tboit mi gh test have loT«d 
»t 1^ hi might have loved 



amavtsstmus 

atlutvissetis 

mmavkseni 



we might have loved 
yoo w»$\it have loved 
tbey might have Wved 



amavero 

amaveris 

amavet^ 



Future Time. 



I shall have loved 
thavrshaflthwve loved 
he shall have leved 



amavertmus 

amaveritis 

amaterint 



we shall have loved 
yott shMll hftv* le«ed 
they ehallf haste loved 



PAMICIPLSS. 

Fretent Time. Future Thte. 

rnmam | loving |f meatirus | ahoallelove 



G£RUNSN»« 



amando 



of loving 
ia loviogi 
to love 



I 



SUPINE. 



amatum ]• to love. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF 



[Chap, 



MODEL OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION, ACTIVE, 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Doccre | to teach || docuisse \ to have taughtHioctilrum esse \ to be about to teach 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time, 



doceo 


X (each 


doces 


thou teacliest 


d4>eet 


be teaches 



dnetmus 
' docitis 
docent 



we t<»ach 
you teach 
ihej teach 



docebam 

doeebaa 

doctbat 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I taught 
thoa taughtest 
he taught 



docehamus 
docehdtis - 
doeibant 



we taught 
yon taught 
they taught 



doeui t 

difcuUti 

docuit 



Past Perfect Time, 



I have taoglit 
thou hast taught 
he has taught 



docuimus 
docuistis 
docuiruntf or docuere 



we have taught 
you have taught 
thej have taught 



Past more Perfect Time, 



doctteram 

doeueras 

doeusrat 



I had taught 
thou hadst taught 
he had taught 



docuerdmus 

docaerdtis 

docuerant 



we had taught 
yon had taught 
they had taught 



'Future Time, 



doeibo 


I shall teach 


doctbimus 


doeebis 


thou shalt leaoh 


dacebitie 


doeibit 


he shall tttach 


docebunt 



we shall teach 
you shall teach 
they shall teach 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



doee, or doceto 
doceat, or docilo 



teach thou 
let him teach 



docedmus 

dactte, or doeetite 

doceantt ox deoentc 



let aa 
teach yon 
let them teach 



VIII.] 



VBRBS« 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



doceam 

doceat 

deceat 



Present Time, 



I maj teach 
thou mayest teach 
he may teach 



doceamus 

docedtis 

doceant 



we may teach 
jou may teach 
they may teach 



doeertm 

docem 

dociret 



Past Imperfect Time, 



1 might tpach 

thou mightest teach 

he might teath 



docertmta 

doeeretis 

docirent 



we might teach 
you might teach 
they might teach 



docuerim 

doeuerie 

docuerit 



Past Perfect Time, 



I may haTe taught 
thou may est hare taught 
be may have taught 



dociierimvs 

docueritiB 

dfcuerint 



we may have taught 
you may have taught 
tUey may have taught 



d4>cuittem 

doeuistes 

doeuiseet 



Past more Perfect Time. 



I might have taught 
thou mightest have taught 
be may hare taught 



docuisshnus 

docuissetis 

docuissent 



we might hare taught 
you might have taught 
they might have taught 



doeuer* 

dueutrii 

docuerit 



Future Time, 



I shall have taught 
thou shalt have taught 
he shall have taught 



docuerimus 

docueritis 

docuerint 



we shall have taught 
you aball have taught 
they shall have taught 



PARTICIPLES. 
Present Time, Future Time* 

decent \ teaching || doeturus \ about to teeeh 



GEKUNDS. 



doeendi 
docendo 
doccndum 



of teaching I 
in teaching I 
to teach ' 



SUPINE. 



doetum \ to teach 
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vrf»$q^i/^Y OF 



£Ckap. 



MODEL OF THE TH»D CONJUGATION, ACTIVE. 



INFINITIVE MOD£. 
Leg^irt [ taiMtd H legis$e | tabftve md l| htiumm «iie ( tp be «bo«tt« vead 



INDICATIVE MODE, 



lego 

legis 

legit 



Present Time. 



I read 

thoa read est 
he reads 



legimus 

legitit 

leguut 



we read 
yoii read 
they read 



%hg^m 
lagibi^» 
legcbat 



Past Impir/ect Time, 



I lead 

thou readeat 
he read , 



l^ehamus 

hgehiiis 
legthant 



rend 
y«u read 
they read 



Ugi 

UgiiU 

legit 



Past Perfect Time, 



I haye tead 
Ihou haat re^d 
he has read 



l^jmus 

legistis 

legtruntf or Ugtre 



W0 lvav» i«ad 
¥Qu have jpead 

m 

they have read 



Ifigera^ 
legerat 



Past more Perfect Time, 



I had i^ei^d 
thou had^t read 
he had read 



Ugercimi^ 

legerafis 

legerant 



ireliad re^d 
you bad read 
they had read 



Ugam 

leges 

i^^t 



FvUiure Tim$' 



I s\9]l tfi^d 
thou shalt read 
he shall reAd 



legimus 

legitis 

Ugeikt 



we sbjR^tt read 
you sbHil read 
they bM\ read 



IMPERATIVE MODJB. 



leg9,OT tegito 
legat, or legito 



road thoit 
let him read 



legamus 

legite, or legitote 

legantf or legunto 



let us read 
retuiyott 
let them read 



VIII.J 



YS9»3. 



A7 



SUBJUK^TiVE MOP^. 



Present Time. 



legam 

Ugas 
legat 



I may read 
thou mavest zead 
be may read 



legdmtu 

Ugatis 

legant 



we maj read 
yoa may read 
they may read 



legtrem 

legem 

legeret 



Fast Imperfect TimM. 



I might read 
thoa mighteat read 
he might read 



legerimtis 

legerttU 

Ugerent 



we might read 
you might read 
tl|ey might read 



legerim 

legerU 

legerit 



Past Perfect Time. 



I may have read 
thou mayest have read 
he may have read 



legerimus 

legeritis 

legerint 



wp may liave read 
you may have read 
they may have read 



Ugissim 

tegisses 

lesisset 



Past more Perfect Time. 



I might have read 
thou roightest have read 
he might have read 



Ug^issimus 

legissctis 

l^issent 



we might have reUd 
you might have read 
they might hi^ve read 



Future Time* 



legero 

legeris 

iegerit 



I shall have r^od 
ihou shalt have read 
he shall ha?e read 



legervmus 

legeritis) 

legvrint 



we shall have read 
you shall have read 
they aball have, read 



PARTICIPLES. 



Preunt Time* 



Future Time. 



legem \ reading || lectin us | about to read 



GERUNDS. 



SUPINE. 



legendi 
legewlo 
legendum^ 



of rending 
in reading 
to read 



ledum I to rea^ 
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BTYMOLOGV 6? 



[Chap. 



MODEL OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION, ACTIVE. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 



Atidtre \ to hear||au Jivisse | to have heard || auditurum esje|to be about to hear 



INDICATIVE MODE. 





Present Time* 






audio 
uudis 
audit 


1 hear 

thou hearest 
he hears 


audtmus 

auditis 

audiunt 


we hear 
you he»r 
they hear 




Pasi Imperfect Time* 


audieham 

audiihas 

atidiibat 


I heard 
thou heardst 
he heard 


atidiehdmvs 

audiehdtis 

audiebant 




we heard 
you heard 
they heard 



Past Perfect Time, 



avdrvi 

audivisti 

audivit 



I have heard 
thou hast heard 
he has heard 






audivimus 
audiristis 
audiitrtintt OT atidivtre 



we hare beard 
you have heari 
they have heaid 



Past more Perfect Time, 



audiveram 

audiveras 

audivfrat 


I had heard 
thou hadst heard 
he had heard 


audiverdmus 

audiveidtis 

audiverant 


we had heard 
you had heard 
they had heard 




Future Time, 




audiam 

audies 

audiet 


I shall hear 
thou shalt hear 
he shall hear 


audiimus 

audiitis 

audient 


W( 

yo 
th 


B shall hear 
u shall hear 
ey shall hear 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



audi, or^udtto 
audiat, or audita 



hear thou 
let him hear 



avdidmus 

audtte, or auditote 

audiant, or audiunto 



let us hear 
hear you 
let them hear 



V^IIIJ 



TBBB8. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



audiam 

audiat 

audiat 



Preient TifM» 



I may hear 
thou mayetft hear 
he may hear 



audidmut 

audiatis 

audiamt 



we may hear 
you may hear 
they may hear 



audirem 

audires 

audiret 



Past Imperfect Time, 



I might hear 
thou mightest hear 
he might hear 



audirhnvM 

audiretit 

audlrent 



we might hear 
you might hear 
they might hear 



Part Perfect Time, 



audiverim 

audiveris 

avdiverit 



I may have heard 
thou mayest have heard 
he may have heard 



audiverimut 

audiveritu 

audioerint 



we may have beard 
you may have heard 
they may have heard 



audimttem 

audivitut 

audivtstet 



past More Perfect Time, 

I might have heard n audivissemu* 
thou mightest have heBrdll audivisiitis 
he might have heard 11 avdivissent 



we might have heard 
you mig^t have heard 
they might have heard 



Future Time. 



audwero 

audiveris 

audiverit 



I shall have heard 
thou ahalt have heard 
he shall have heard 



audiverimus 

audivei-itis 

audiverint 



we shaU have heard 
you shall have heard 
they shall have heard 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present Time* Future Time* 

atidiens | hearing || auiitwrus \ about to hear 



GERUNM. 



audiendi 
audiendo 

audiendum 



of hearing 
in hearing 
to hear 



SUPINE. 
auditum 1 to ho^ 



10 



ETTMO&fmr OF 



[Chap. 



MODEL OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION, PASSIVE. 

INFINITIYE MODE. 

Amdri | to be loved || amatum esse \ to have been loved 
amatum iri | to be about to be loved. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

I^reseni Time* 
I an lo^ed, thou art, 6cc. 



amor 

amdris, or amare 

amdtur 



' 



amamur 
amdmini 
amantur 



Past Imperfect Time. 
I was loved, thou wast, &c. 



Ama6ar . 

amahdT^i or amahdre i 

amabdtur | 



amdbdmur 
amahdmini 
amabdntur 



Fast Perfect Time, 
I have beoi loi^ed, thou hast been, he. 



amdtus sum, or fui 
amdtus e$, ovfuieti 
amdtus est, ox fait 



amdti jvmus, orfuimus 

amdti estis, or fuistis 

amdti sunt, or fiiirunt, orfaert. 



Past More Perfect Tine. 
I had been loved, thou hadst been, &c. 



amdtus eram, or fueram 
amicus eras, or fuer as 
amdtus erat, or fuerat 



jtmdti erdmus, or fuerdmus 
amdti erdtis, oijuerdtis 
amdti erant, or fuerant. 



Future Time. 
I shall be loved, thou shalt be, &c. 



mnahor 

amdberit, or amabere 

divuMtur 



amabimur 
amabimini 
amabmdur 



IMPERATIVE MODE, 
fio thou lovedi let him be, &c. 



amdre, or amdt&r 
Amitur, or amdtirr 



amemur 

amdmini, or amamtnor 

amentur, or amdntor 



VUL} 
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SUBJUNCnVfi MODE. 

Promt Time. 

I may be loT«d, thoa mayest 1w, &e. 



amer 

amcris, or anicre 

amitur 



amemur 
amtnini 
amentur 



Past Imperfect Time* 
I might be loved, then mightest be, &c. 



amarer 

owMriris, or amarire 

mwterttur^ 



amaremur 
amartmini 
amarentur 



Patt Perfect Time. 
I may have been loved, thou mayst be, &c. 



amatut sim, otfuerim 

amdtus «w, or fueris 
amdtus sit, orfuerit 



amati simus, otfuerimus 
amdti sitisp or fiieritis 
mmdti sint, oxfuerint 



Past More Perfect Time, 
I mi^t have been loved, thou mightett have been, &c. 



amatus esaem, or fuissem 
emat%u esses, or fuistes 
attu esset, or fuisset 



amati esKmus, or fuissemus 
amoHessetis, or fuissctis 
amdti essent, or fuissent 



Future Time, 



I diallhffr^ beenioved, thoa thalt have been, &e» 



amdtus ero^ or fuero 
amdtus eris, or fueris 
amatus erit, or fuerit 



I 



amdti erimus, or fuerimus 
amdti eritis, vrfueritis 
ai^dti erunt, or fuerint 



PARTICIPLES. 
Present Time, Future Time, 

amatus \ loved || amdndus | about to be loved 
SUBINE. 



amdtu jl to love, or, to h« lorfd 
D 2 
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£TYMOLOGY OF 



[Chap. 



MODEL OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION, PASSIVE. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Doccri I to be taught j| doetum esse \ to have been taught 
doctum iri \\ to be about to be taught 



/• 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present 


Time. 


I am taught, thou art, &c. 


doeeor 

doctrU, or docire 

docitur 


docimur 
doetmini 
doceiitur 



Past Imperfect Time, 
I was taught, thou wast, &c. 



docibar 

docebdris, or docebare 

doeebaiwr 



doctbdmur 
docebdmini 
docebdntur 



Past Perfect Time. 
I have been taught, thou hast been, &e. 



doctus sum, oxfui 
doctue e$, orfuisti 
doctus estf orfuit 



ditcti sumus, or fuitnus 

docti estis, ot J'uisti* 

docti suntt or fuerunt, oxftilre. 



Pott More Perfect Time, 
I had been taught, thou hadat been, &c. 



doctus eram, orfueram 
doctus eras, or fueras 
Aoctus erat, osfuerat 



docti erdmuSj or fuerdmiu 
docti erdtis, or Juerdtit 
docti erant, or /uet'ont 



Future 2'ime, . 
I shall be taught, thou abaltbe, &c. 



-docibor 

deceberis, or docebere 

docibitur 



doeebimur 
docebimini 
docebutitur 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Be thou taught, let him be, &c. 



docire^ or docitor 
doceatnr, or docitor 



-. a 



doeedmur 

doeimini, or doceminor 

dwedntur, or docintoTm 



VllL] 



OF vsans. 



S3 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 
I mny he taught, thou mayest be, &c. 



(locear 

docedris^ or doceaiB 

docedtur 



docedmur 
doceimini 
docedntur 



Past Imperfect Time, 
I might be taught, thou mightest be, &c. 



doccrer 

docercris, or docertre 

docervluv 



doceranur 
docerimini 
doctrintur 



Past Perfect Time, 
1 may have been taught, thou majest have been, &c. 



doctus sim, or fuerim 
doctus sist or fueris 
docttis sit, or fuerit 



docti simus, or ftterimus 
docti sitis, orfuevitus 
docti sinty or fuerint 



Past More Perfect Time» 
I might have been taught, thou mightest have been, &c. 



doctus essem, or fuissem 
doctus esses, or fnisses 
doctvs esset, or fuisset 



docti esstmuSf or fuisstmus 
docti essi'tis, or fuissltis 
docti essent, or fuissent 



Future Time. 
I shall have been taught, thou shalt have been, &c. 



doctus *T0, or fuero 
d-octus eris, or fueris 
doctus erity or fueiit 



docti erimusy or fuerimus 
docti eritisy or fuer'itis 
docti erunt, or fuerint 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present Tim?, Future Time. 

doctus I taught || dochndus | about to be taught 

SUPINE. 
doetu I to tecchy or, to be taught. 



«l4 



ETYMOLOGY OF 



[Cha^ 



MODEL OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION, PASSIVE. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Legi\to be TeM.d^lectumesse\to have been read||/ectttm tn'|to be about to be read 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time, 



I am read, tbou art, &c. 

legwr 

legeris, or legere 
itur 



legimur 
legimini 
leguntur 



Past Imperfect Time, 
I was ready thorn wast, &c. 



legcbar 

legebdritr or leg^tan 

legebdtur 



legebdmur 
iegebamini 
legebdutur 



Past Perfect lime, 

I have been read, thou Last been, &c. 

lecti eumust or fuimus 



leetus sum, or fui 
lectus es, or fuisti 
ketus tit, orjuit 



lecti estis, orfuistis 

iecU sunt, or/ncnutl, orfucre 



Past More Perfect Time, 
I had been read, thou hadst been, &c« 



lecttts eram, or fueram 
leetus eras, or Jueras 
lectfis erat, or fuerat 



lecti erdmus, or fueramus 
iecti erdtis, or fuerdtis 
lecti erant, or fuerant 



Future Time, 
1 shall be read, thou shalt be, &c. 



far 

legeris, or legere 
legetur 



legemur 
legimini 
l^l^ntur 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Be thou read, let him be, &c. 

■ 11 i^dmnr 

legere, or legitor ll legimini, or legiminor 

legdtur, or kgitor \\ Ugdntitr, or kgilntor 



^IltJ 



VEMBSw 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present Titne, 
I may he read, thou mayest be, &c. 



legar 

legaris, or legare 

Ugdtur 



legomw 
legdmini 
legantur 



Patt Imperfect Time, 

I might be read, thou mightest be, &o« 

legerer S legerhmir 

legereris, or legerire ij Ugerimini 
legeritur \\ legerintur 



Past Perfect Time, 

I may hare been read^ thou mayest have been, &0v 

lecci timuSi or fuerimus 
lecti situ, oxfueritii 



Uetus sim, or fuerim 
lectus sis, or fueris 
Uctus sit, oxfuerit 



lecti sint, oifuerint 



Past More Perfect Time, 
I might have been read, thou migfatest hare beeo, &c. 



kctus essem, oxfuissem 
lectus esses, oxfuisses 
lectus esset, oxfuisset 



lecti esscmus, oxfuissemvs 
lecti essitis, oxfuissitis 
lecti essent, oxfuissent 



Future Time. 
I ghall have been i«ad, thou shalt haye b#e]^ &e« 



lectus ero, oxfuero 
lectus eris, ox fueris 
lectus erit, oxfuerit 



lecti erimus, or fuerimus 
lecti eriiis, oxfueritis 
lecti ervait, oxfuerint 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present Time, Future Time, 

leciv^ I read H legindus (* about to be read 



SUPINE. 
lectu I to read, or, to be read. 
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BTYMOLOGY OF 



[Chap. 



MODEL OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION, PASSIVE. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Audiri\io be hevrd\\auditum esse\to hare been hewd\auditum irijto be about 

[to be heard 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Fretent Time, 
I am beard, tbou art, &c. 



audior 


audimnr 


audxrUt or audlre 


audimini 


auditur 


audiiintu 



audiebar 

audiebdris, or audiebdre 

audiebdtur 



Past Imperfect Time, 

I was heard, thou wast, &c. 

tmdiebdmur 



audiebdmini 
atuLiebdntur 



Past Perfect Time. 
I hare been beard, thou hast been, &e. 



audxtus sum, or/tti 
ttuditus es, OT fuisti 
auditus est, orfuit 



auditi sutnus, or fuimus 

audiii estis, or fuistis 

auditi sunt, or fuirunt, orfuire 



Past More Perfect Time, 
I had been heard, thou hadst been, &o* 



auditus eram, or fueram 
audttus eras, or fueras 
auditus erat, or fuerat 



audtti erdmuSf orfuerdmut 
auditi erdtis, or fuerdtit 
audtti erant, or /iterant 



Future Time, 
I shall be heard, thou shalt be, &c. 



audiar 

atuliiiis, or ai^iire 

audiitur 



auditmur 
audiemini 
audientur 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Be thou heard, let him be, &c. 



audlre, or auditor 
audidtuTf or auditor 



audidmur 

atidtmini, or audiminor 

audidntur, or audiimtor 



in J 



VBBB8. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time, 
I, may be beard, thou mayest be, &c. 



audiar 

tnididriSf or audiare 

audidtur 



audidmur 
audidmini 
audidntur 



Past Imperfect Time, 
I might be heard, thou mightest be, &c. 



audtrer 

audirtris, or audircre 

audiritur 



audirhnur 

atidiremini 

audircntur 



Past Perfect Ttme. 
I may have been heard, thoa mayest hare been, &c. 



audittis sim, or fuenm 
auditus siSf orfueris 
audttus sit, or fuerit 



auditi simuSf or fuerimtts 
auditi sitis, or fuerit is 
audit! sint, orfuei'int 



Past Mere Perfect Time, 
I might have been heard, thou mightest have been, &c. 



audttus essem, or fuissem 
audttus esses, or fuisses 
auditus esset, or fuisset 



av^ti esshnus, or fuisstmns 
auditi essetis, or Juissttis 
auditi essent, or fuissent. 



Future Time, 
I shall have been heard, thou shalt have been, &c. 



auditus era, or fuero 
auditus eris, orfueris 
auditus eritf or fuerit 



audtti erimus, or fuer'tmus 
auditi eritis, or fueritis 
auditi eruut, or fuerint 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pretent Time, Future Time, 

auditus \ heard || audiindns \ about to be heard 

SUPINE. 



auditu I to hear, or, to be heard. 
D 5 
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OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

66. All regular verbs are to be conjugated after one or other of 
the foregoing models, amare, docere, legere, audire. At Paragraph 
70 we shall speak of irregulars in general. But first oif all, there 
are a few verbs to be noticed as being more irregular than the 
generality of irregulars ; and these deserve particular notice, more 
especially from their being verbs of very common use. In the 
forgoing conjugations. Active and Passive, I have endeavoured U 
be as intelligible as possible, by putting as much of the Englisb 
as could be without exceeding the two pages on which the whole ef 
tiie verb is seen in one view. From those conjugations the reada^ 
will have become so far familiar with the meaning of each Mods 
and Time, that I need not, do more than put the name of the Mom 
and Time in the Conjugations I am about to give ; and in order to 
take up the less room, each Time in these will form one line across 
the page, beginning with the 1st person singular, and ending with 
the 3rd person plural. 

67. The verbs to be first noticed are these : Posse, to be able; 
Velk, to be willing ; Nolle, to be unwilling ; Malle, to be more 
willing ; Edere or Esse, to eat ; Ire, to go ; Fieri, to be made^ or 
to become j Fare, to bear, or suffer ; and Ferri, to be borne, a 
suffered. 

FOSSE, to he able. 

,. Infinitive. 

c 

Posse I to he able || potuisse | to have been able, 

Indicative. — Present Time, 
possum, potes, potest; possuiuus, potestis, possnnt. 

Fast Imperfect. 
poteram, poteras, poterat; poteramus, poteratis, poterant. 

Past Perfect, 
potui, potuisti, potuit ; potuimus, potuistis, potuerunt, or potaere* 

Past More Perfect, 
potueram, potueras, potuerat ; potueramus, potaeratis, potaerant. 

Future, 
potero, poteris, poterit ; poterimus, poteritis, poternnt. 

Subjunctive. — Present Tims, 
possiin, possis, possit ; possimus, possitis, possiiit. 

Past Imperfect. 
possem, posses, posset; possemus, possetis, possent. 
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Past Perfect, 
potudrim, potuerls, potuerit ; potaerimus, potueritis, ))otu6rmt. 

Past More Perfect, 
potuiMem, potnisses, potuiiset ; potuissemus, potuisgetis, potuissent. 

Future. 
potuero, potueris, potuerit ; potaerimus, potuerltis, potuerint. 

Participle. 
potens ] being able. 

\^^ Note, here, that Posse is conjugated like Esse, to bp, excepting that 
it has no Impeiative. And note, also, that ProdessCf to proiit, is conjugated 
throughout like Esse, excepting that it has a d before those termiuutions in 
which Esse hss an e (^prosum, prodes, prodes, S^c.}. 

V£LL£, to be tnlling, 
Infinitite. 

Velle I to be willing || volaisse | to lave been willing, 

Indicatite. — Present. 
▼olOy vis, vult ; Tolumus, vultis, volunt. 

Past Imperfect. 
Tolebam, Tolebas, Tolebat; Tolebamus, Yolebatis, voleb int. 

Past Perfect. 
Tolai, voluisti, voluit; voluimus, Toluistis, voluerunt, or voluere. 

Past More Perfect, 
Tolaeram, volueras, voluerat; rolueramus, voluerati?, Toluerant. 

Future. 
Tolam^ voles, volet ; volemus, voleti?, volent. 

Subjunctive. — Present. 
reliiD, velis, velit ; velimus, velitis, velint. 

Past Imperfect. 
Tellem, veUes, vellet; vellemus, velletis, vellent. 

Past Perfect. 
voluerim, volueiis, voluerit ; voluerimus, volueritis, volueriot. 

Past More Perfect. 
volaissem, voloisses, voluisset ; voluissemus, voluissetis, voluissent. 

Future. 
ToluerOy yolueris, voluerit; voluerimu?, volueritis, voluerint. 
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Participle. 
Yolens I being willing* 
f^ Velle has no ImpeiatiTe. 



NOLLE, e» be Mnwilling, 
Infinitive. 

nolle I to he unwilling || noluisse | to have been unwilling. 

Indicative. — Pretent. 
nolo, nonvis, nonyult ; nolamus, nonvultis, ndnnt. 

Past Imperfect* 
nolebam, nolebas, nolebat ; nolebamns, nolebatis, nolebaat. 

Past Perfect. 
Dolui, noluisti, noluit; noluimus, noluistis, noluerunt, or noluere. 

Past Mm^e Perfect. 
nolueram, nolueras, noluerat ; noluetamus, nolueratis, nolttdraot. 

Future, 
nolam, noles, nolet ; nolemus, noletis, nolent. 

Imperative. 

— ^-- , noli ' ; , nolite . 

or or 

nolito, nolitote. 

Subjunctive. — Present. 
nolim, nolis, nolit; nolimus, nolitis, nolinU 

Past Imperfect* 
nollem, noUes, nollet ; nollemus, noUctis, noUent. 

Past Perfect. 
noluerim, nolueris, noluerit ; nduerimns, nolueritifl, noluerint. 

Past More Perfect, 
noluissem, noluieses, noluisset ; noluiflBemus, noluiflsetUi noluissent. 

Future. 
noluerOj, nolueris, noluerit ^ noluerimus, nolneritis, noluerint. 

Participle, 
nolens | being unwilling* 
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HALLE, to he more willing, 
Ikfinitivx. 

xnalle | to be mote willing || maluisse ] to have been more wiUing, 

Indicative. — Present, 
nuHo, maris, mavult ; malsmiw, nwTvltitt, naluit. 

Past Imperfect, 
nudebam, malebas, malebat ; iBaUbHMi»» nmlftbrtai, milebut. 

Past Perfect, 
malaiy maliiisti, mttluit ; maluimus, maluistis, maluenuit, or malaero. 

Past More Perfect, 
nuihienim, malueras, maluerat ; malueramus, malneratis, maluerant. 

Future, 
nialam, males, malet ; malemus, maletis, malent. 

Subjunctive,— Present. 
ij malis, malit; malimus, malitis, malint. 

Past Imperfect, 
I, malles, mallet ; mallemus, malletis, mallent. 

Past Perfect, 
nnluerim, malueris, akalaent ; maluerimite, makMiitis, mahieriiit. 

Past Mere Perfect* 
maliiissem, maluisses, maluisset ; maluissemus, maluissetis, maluissent. 

Future, 
maloero, malueris, maluerit; maluerimus, malueritis, maluerint. 

Particip'le. 
malens | being more willing, 

^tC^ Malle has no Impei«tiv«. 



£D£RE or ESSE, to eat. 

edcre or esse | to eat || edisse | to have eaten || esurum esse | to be about to eat. 

Indicative. — Present, 

edo, edis, edh ; edimns, editM, edunt* 
or or 
es est 
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Past Imperfect, 
edebam, edebas, edebat -, edebamus, edebatis, edebant. 

Past Perfect. 
edi, edisti, edit ; edimus, edistU, ederunt, or edere* 

Past Mare Perfect, 
ederam, ederas, ederat ; ederamus, ederatis, ederant. 

Future. 
edanij edes, edet ; edemas, edetis, edent. 

Imperative. 

' ede edito edamus, edite edant 

edito in* editote or 

es esto; este edunto 

or or 

esto, estote. 

Subjunctive. — Present, 
edam, edas, edat ; edamus, edatis, edant. 

Past Imperfect. 

ederem ederes ederet ederemus ederetis ederent 

or or or or or or 

essem, esses, esset ; essemus, essetis, edissent. 

Past Perfect, 
ederim, ederis, ederit ; ederimus, ederitis, ederint. 

Past More Perfect. 
edissem, edisses, edisset ; edissemus, edissetis, edissent. 

, Future. 
edero, ederis, ederit; ederimus, ederitis, ederint. 

Participles. 

Present. Future. 

edens | eating || esnrus | about to eat. 

Gerunds. Supine. 

edendi i of eating estum or esum | to eat, 

edendo j in eating 
edendum I to eat 
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IRE, to go. 

Infinitive. 

ire I 10^0 H ivisie | to hav6 gone || iturum e^se | to be about to go» 

IvDiCATiVE. — present* 
eo, 19, it^ imus, itis, eunt. 

Piut Imperfect. 
lb am, ibas, ibat; ibamus, ibatis, ibant. 

Past PerfeeU 



• . • 



iTi, iTiati, iTit ; ivimus, iTistis, iveruDt, or ivere. 
or 

Past Uore Perfect. 
iTeram, iveras, iverat ; iveramus, iveratis, iverant. 

Future. 
ibo, ibis, ibit ; ibimusy ibitis, ibunt. 

Imperative. 



, > • 



-^— 1 eat eamus, ite eant 
or or or or 

Ho; ito; itote, eanto* 

Subjunctive. — Present, 
earn, eaa, eat; eamus, ealis, eant. 

Past Imperfect. 
irem, ires, iret ; iremus, iretis, irent. 

Past Perfect. 
iferim, iveris, iverit ; iverimus, ireritis, iverint. 

Pa»t More Perfect. 
iTisaeiii, iyiases, ivisset ; iviaaemus* IvidHetis, ivisseut. 

Future. 
ivero, iveris, iverit; iverimus, iveritis, iverint. 

Participles. 

Present. Future. 

iens I going || iturus | about to go. 

Gerunds. Supine. 



eundi 


of going 


itum to go. 


euado 


in going 




ttndam 


to go 
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FIERI, to be made, or ;to become. 

INFINITIVE. 

fieri ] to be made || factum esse | to have been modem 
factum in | to be about to be made. 
Indicative. — Present, 

60, fis, fit ; fimus, fitis, fiunt. 

Past Imperfectm 
fiebam, ficbas, fiebat 3 fiebamus, fiebatis, fiebanh 

Past Perfect* 

factus sam factus es factus est facti sumus facti estis facti amt 
or fui, or fuisti, or fuit ; or fuimus^ or fuistis^ or fuerunt or faeie. 

Past More PerfeeU 

factus eram factus eras factus erat facti eramus facti eratis facti erait 
or faeram, or fueras, or fuerat ; or fueramus, or fueratis, or faexmiU 

Future, 
fiam, fiesy fiet ; fiemus, fietis, fient. 

Imperative. 



■ fi fiat fiamus, fite fiant 

or fite, or fito ; or fitote, or fioato. 

Subjunctive. — Present, 
fiam, fias, fiat ; fiamus, fiatis, fiant* 

Past Imperfectm 
fierem, fieres, fieret , fieremus, fieretis, fierent. 

Past Perfect, 

factus sim factus sis factus sit facti simus facti sitis facti sint 
or fuerim, or fueris, or fuerit ; or fuerimw, or ftientiSi or AMfiiit. 

Past More Perfect. 

factus essem factus esses factos esset facti essemus facti essetis facti esseat 
or fuissem, or fuisses, or fuissetj or faissemus, or fuissetis, or fuissenti 

Future* 

factus ero factus eris factus erit facti erimus facti eritis facti erint 
or fuero> or fueris, or fuerit ; or fuerimus, or fueritis, or faerint. 

Participles. 
Present, Pa9t, 

factus I madet or become \\ faciendus | about to be miide, w to beeomtm 
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FERUE, to b«ar. 

ferre 1 1# hear \\ tslisie | to have borne || lat«nim esse | to be about to bear. 

In dicati ve. — Pretent, 
fero, fers, fert ; ferimus, fertis, ferunt. 

Past Imperfect* 
ierebam, ferebas> ferebat -, ferebamus, ferebstfB, far Asnt. 

Past Perfect. 
tali, tidtsti, tulit ; tuUmus, tuUstis, tulerunt or tidere. 

Post More Perfect* 
taleram, tuleras, tulerat ; tuleramus, tulentis, tnleraiiU 

Future, 
fenm, feres, feret ; feremas, feretis, ferent. 

Impsrative. 

— >— - fer ferat feramos, ferte fersnt 
or ferto, or ferto ; or fertote or ferunto, 

Suu i2K0TiTE*~*Prcseat. 
fyraan, feras, ferat j feramus, feratis, ferant. 

Patt Jmperfeet* 
{extern, fenea, ferret 3 ferremus, ferretis, ferrent. 

Past Perfect, 
taleriin, toleris, tuleiit ; tulerimus, tuleritis, tulerint. 

Patt More Perfeet, 
iuhsmemy tulnses, tulisset; tuUMeans, tolissetts, tulisscRit. 

Future, 
t, toleris, tulecit ; tulerimus, tuleritis, tulerint. 





Participles. 


Present. 


Future, 


ferens | bearing 


iaturus 1 about to bear 


Gerunds. 


Supine* 


ferendi 
ferendo 
ferendam 


of bearing 
in bearing 
tobear 


latum 1 to bear 
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FERRJy to be bortUs or mffered, 

Jnfxnitxv£. 

ferri | to be borne || latum esse | to have been borne 
latum iri j to be about to be borne. 

Indicative.— Present. 

feror, feris, fertur ; ferimur, ferimini, feruntur. 
or ferre. 

Post Imperfect. 
ferebar, ferebaris ferebatur ; ferebamur, ferebamini, ferebantur. 
or ferebare. 

Past Perfect. 

latns sum latus es latus est lati sumus lati estis lati sunt 

(w- fui, or fuisti, or fuit; or fuimus, or fuistis, or fuerant or fuer^. 

Paet More Perfect, 

latus eram latus eras latus erat lati eramus lati eratis lati ersLt 
or ftieram, or fueras, or fuerat ; or fueramus, or fueratisj or fueraat. 

Future, 

ferar, fereris feretur ; feremur, feremini, ferentur. 
or ferere, 

IVPEIIATIVJE* 

• — - ferre feratur feramur, ferimini ferantur 

or fertor, or fertor j or feriminor, or feruntur. 

Subjunctive. — Present, 

ferar, feraris feratur; feramur, feramiui, ferantur* 
or ferure. 

Past Imperfect. 

ferrer, ferraris ferretur ; ferremur, ferremini, ferrentur. 
or ferrere, 

Past Perfect, 

latus sim latus sis latus sit lati simns lati sitis lati sint 
or fuerim, or fueris, or fuerit j or fuerimus, or fiieritis, or fuerint* 

Past More Perfect, 

latus essem latus esses latus esset lati essemus lati essetia lati essent or 
or fuissem, or fuisses, or fuisset ; or futssemus, or fuissetis ; [faissent 

Future, 

latus ero latus f>ris latus erit lati erimus lati eritis lati erint 
or fuero, or fueris, or fuerit ; or fuerimus, or fueritis, or fuerint. 

Participles. 
Present. Past. 

latus I borne || ferendus | about to be bmtte. 

Supine. 
lata I to be borne. 
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68, In these verbs. Posse, Velle, &c. we see that there are cer- 
ain defects^ as well as irregularities ; some of them being wanting 
a the Future of the Infinitive, some in the Future Participle, some 
n the Gerunds, some in the Supine. Now^ besides these, there 
ire a few verbs which are defective to a much greater extent, and 
ire therefore classed under the title of 



Defectivr Verbs. 

69. These are as follows : Jio, Inquio, Fore, Confore, Ausim, 
Fcujco, Avere, Solvere, Cedo, Qucssere, Infit, Confieri, Defieii, 
Explicit, Ovas, and Apage, They are conjugated as follows. 

AIO, to say. 
Indicative. — Present, 

iio, aisy «it; , , aiunt. 

Poit Imperfect, 
iiebam, aiebas, aiebat; aiebamns, aiabatis, «iebant« 

Past Perfect, 
ai, aisti, ait; , aistis, aierunt 



Imperative. 

, ai, 5 



Subjunctive. 
aiam, aias, aiat; aiamus, aiatis, aiant. 

Participle Present. 
aiens | &aying. 



INQUIO, to say. 
Indicative. — Present. 
inquio uHqais, inquit; inquimns, inquitir, inquiant. 
or inquam. 

Past Imperfect, 
, , inquiebat ; , > inqiuebant. 

Past Perfect, 

a 

, inqmsti, inquit; ', , • 



Future* 
-, inquies> inquiet; ■» ■ '9 
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iMPXBACnrX. 



• • 



-— , mqire inqiuat ; '■ , ^ - 

Of ID^UtV) 

Su BjuNCTivE— P)*«sent. 

, inquias, inquiat; , iaquiatis, inquiant. 



Participle Present. 
inquiens 1 saying. 



FORE, to be. 

Infinitive. 
fore. 

SuBJUNCTiTE. — Past Perfect. 
forem, foros, foret; foremus, foretis, forent. 

({:lr Note, that fore is used as the Futore of the IniiiiitiTe of Esse (pfo 
40) ; and some consider diis wexii and Convoab i* but pavts of £s«b« 



CONFO&£, ti>hapf$fu 
It has but the Infinitive, confore. 



AUSIM, to dare. 
Subjunctive. — Present. 
ausim, ansis, aasit; » , m .., ausint. 

FAXO, to do. 
In dicati vs.— /V«s6nt. 
fazo, faxis, faxit ; fazimus, £hb^ fiatat. 

Subjunctive. — Present, 
hxim, faxis, faxit; faximus, faxitis, faxint. 



AVERE, to be well (Farewell). 

Infimitlts* 
Avere. 

Impbsativs. 



» 



are ■? , avetrf 



•r aveto, or avetote. 
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▼BKBS. 
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Infinitive. 

salrere. 



SALVERE, to he tafe. 



Ikdicatite. — Present, 
salyeo* — -, 



, saWebiSy 



iMPERATiyE. 



', salye 
or salyeto, 



•» salveta 
or salyetote. 



iMPBBATiyE. 

f cedo, - 



CEDO, to tell or give, 
; , cedite, — 



Infinitive. 
quaesere. 

Indicative.— Present. 
qnsesoy qussiSj qussit; qussumus. 

Pa btici p lb. — PrBsenU 
qusesens | fraying. 



QUiESERE, ^0 pray. 



Indicative.— Present. 



INFIT, to begin. 



-, infit; 



Infinitive. 
Gonfi«ri« 



CONJIERI, to be imte. 
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Indicative.— /*rtoen(. 

■ , — — , con£t; , — - 

Subjunctive. — Pent Jmpeifeet. 
J , coofieret; , — 



DEFIERI, to be vanting. 
Infinitive. 
defied. 

I y-DiCATivE. — Present. 
, , defit; ' , — — , - 



Future. 

— , defiet; — 



SuBju NCTivE. — Present. 
, , defiat; 



EXPLICIT, to bejinished. 
Indicative. — Present. 
_ , explicit; , 



^±t 



r* 



OVAS, to refoice. 

Indicative. — Present. 

, ovas, ovat; , , - 



Subjunctive. — Present. 

, , ovel; , 



Past Impeffect. 
, ovaret; , ■■ , ■■ 

Pabticiplcs. 
ovans I rejoicing. || ovatns ] having rooked, 

Gehumd* 

oyandi j of rejoicing. 



APAGE^ io he away. ' 
Imperative. 
f apagei — ; — , apagete. 



VIIL] yim». . 7$ 

70. We now come to those irregularities to which verbtf ki gene- 
ral, even those beiongisg to the four regular ConjugtitioDs, are sub- 
ject. A large part of these are irregular in two particular parts, 
namely, the Fint Person of the Past Perfect of the Indicative 
Mode, and the Active Supine. And these two parts are of great 
consequence ;. because, as is exemplified in the conjugations of 
Ahare, Docbrb, Lbgerb, and Audire, the Past More Perfect of 
the Indicative, and the Past Perfect, Past More Perfect, and Fu- 
fure, of the Subjunctive, are fonned from the Past Perfect of the 
indicative ; while the Future of the Infinitive^ the Participle Fu* 
fure Active, and Participle Present Passive, are said to be formed 
from the Active Supine, Thus we have 



Camav€ra$n, 

„ . j (tmaverim. 

From amavi< 

I amavissem, 

[^amavero. 



{amaturum, 
amahiru,. 
Ofnatus^ 



And so on with docere, legere, audire, or any other verb, 

71. We will first speak of the irregularities in the P<ut Perfect ; 
and then, separately, of those in the Supine, 



OF THE PAST PERFECT. 

72. If we were to adopt any g^Mral principle as to the ending 
of this part of the verb, in order to mark such deviations as have 
been made by the practice of the Latin language, it might b^lhis : 
that verbs of the Ist Conjugation end in AVI, verbs of th^ 2nd in 
EVI, and verbs of the 3rd and 4th in I VI. Thus amare, to love, 
of the Ist Conjugation, makes amavi;Jiere, to weep, of the 2nd« 
makes^evi ; petere, to ask, of the 3rd, makes petivi ; and nutrire, 
to nourish, of the 4th, makes nutrici. And this, observe, is really 
the principle, or rule, with the 1st and 4th Conjugations, as most 
of the verbs in these end in avi for the 1st, and in ivi for the 4th; 
But, while those of the 1st and 4th are regular, with a few excep- 
tions, a good many of the 2nd, and a great many of the 3rd, are 
irregular. — ^Take notice^ therefore^ of the following Observations : 

First. — Verbs of the First Conjugation make avi in the 
Past Perfect; as amare, to love> aniavi. Except tho 
following : 

Applicare, to apply, makes appUcui or applicavu 

Crepare', to crack, • • crepui, 

Cubare, to lie, • • cubui. 

Dare, to give, • . dedi. 

s 



It 



nYMoaMnop 



LCl»» 



Wrieeftt -to cob, 
biiplkare, to nvfilicateA 
Jmrne, to hdp, 
i[iflv«r«, to wash, 
Micare, to glktor^ 
JIT^oofv, to kill, 
PUc0re,tjo fold*. 
jScaoTie, to cut* 
San^re, t» ftouiH), 
jS^^are, to stand, 
7oikzr6, to thunder, 
V^tute^ to forbid. 






or 

firicui. 

imfHeui or tmpltiwvi;. 

kivi or /oMvi. 

iiectti or naeapt. 

pliad or pUcavi, 

MecuL 

9omtL 

Mteti* 

tonuu 



8iBC0KD.-^Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation make ivi ii 
tho' Past Perfect ; ae, audire, to bear, audtr? . Ex- 
. .4Qept. the foUowiiig : 

Amkhre, to-detlie, naket amiom, mmxi, or oamctiu. 

Cambire, to exchange, 

Farcire, to stuff, 

Haurire, to draw, 

Kaucire, to be hoarse, 

&i2ire, to leap, 

5ancir6, to establish^ 

Sentire, to perceive* 

Sardre, to patch, 

Sqpire, to hedge, 

'Fenire, to come, 

Fincire, to bind. 



• •'. 



cttmpsi, 
fara, 
havsi, or haurku 

saltn or ^oliti. 

(sa/7xi or sanciafL 

semu 

gaxdm, 

^sior^^ptvl, 

venu 

vinxi. 



73'. Thus far, as relates to verbs of the Ist and 4ih Conjugft- 
^oas, And'now, as to those of the 2nd and ^d, note . the foUowiog^: 



Fwer. — ^Some verbs endhig* in the Irrfinkive in rere, make 
the Perfect in vi, by dropping the final ere and taking- an 



t; as: 



t^avere, to be Careful, makes cavL 



Favere, to favour, 
Fwiere^ lo-keepinan), 
Moverst to move^ < 
Soir «•<?,. to loose, . 
Volvere^ tovroll, . . 



favi. 
Jon. 

sfM, 



vjtrj ' ▼"•fc w 



Cretcere, to grow, makes creui. 

Noscere, to know, • . nori. 

Qictesc6re» to repose, . . quieei, 
Suescere, to be wont, . . 



Thied.— rSone, sgain, make their Pesfeot in vi, but depart 
very mrnch . from tbeir Infinkife in spelling ; ai :. 

Cemere, to distinguish, makes crevi^ 
Fascere, to feed, . . pom* 



Serrere, to sow, 
Smercr to pemnt, 
Spemere, to despise, 
Sternere, to 'strew, 
Terrercr to wear. 



$evu 



tpreuu 

strati, 
tricL 



FouRTB«"-*Most of the verbs of the 2ad Conjugation make 
theii; Perfect .in «i; «s, dmxre^ to- teach, docuL Thus : 

Habere, to have, makes kabuL 

Mcnere, to advise, • . monui. 

Tacere,^ to* be silent, , . tacvL 

Timere, to fear, . . UmuL 

But many of these are irregular in the same way 98 those 
of the 3rd Conj ugation . 

FirTH. — Some verbs of the 2nd, and many of the third Con^ 
jugation, make their Perfect in si. Those which have 
m, ft,' or b, before the final ere of the Infinitive, corn- 
monly make their Perfect by adding si ; as, ntanere, to - 
remaiti, makes mansi. But the following take J9 before 
the si: 

Carpere, to gather, mak^r cavpn. 

Comere, to comh, . . compsi or comsi. 

Demere, to take away, •• dempsi or demsL 

Nubere, to marry, . • • nupti. 

Profnere, to draw out, . « prowpn, ovpfwa^ 

Scribere, to write, . .' scripsi, 

Sunasre, to take, . . sumpsi, or ^nui. 

• • • 

And Premere, to j)ress, and )}ihm'ei to command, mak» 
prmm.jum. 

s 2 
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Sixth.'— In many others, where the lainitive ends in dere, 
gere, quen^^rert, or ttrt, the Perfect is made by <i or <si, 
dropping the consonant that precedes the ittal ere ; as : 

Alger e^ to be cold,, makes alsi. 



• • 



Ardere, to burn, 
Cedere, to cede, 
Claudere, to close, 
Dividere, to divide, 
Gerrere, to carry, 
Harere, to stick, 
Indulgere, to indulge, 
Lcedere, to offend, 
Ludere, to play, 
Mergere, to sink, 
Mittere, to send, 
Plaudere, to applaud, 
Radercy to shave. 
Rider Cy tO laug^h, 
JRodere, to g-naw, 
Spargere, to strew, 
Suadere, to persuade, • . 
Tergere, to wipe, 
Torquere, to twist, . 
Trudere, to thrust, 
Turgere, to swell, 
Urgere, to urge. 



• « 



dami. 

divisi, 

gessi. 

had, 

induUi. 

lasu 

lusi, 

menu 

misi, 

plausi, 

rait, 

risu 

rosL 

^rsi. 

suasi, 

tersi. 

tursi, , 
ursL 



SfiVBNTH. — Many verbs that have c or g preceding the final 
ere of the Infinitive, make the Perfect by taking anx 
in place of the c or g ; as : 

Augere, to increase, makes auxi. 



« • 



Cingere, to gird, 
Dicere, to say, 
Ducere, to lead, 
Fingere, to invent, 
Lttgere, to weep, 
Pingere, to paint, 
Polluceref to brighten, 
JRegere^ to rule, 
Str'mgere, to bind. 

Those which have i before the c or g- change the i into e; as : 

Aspicere, to behold, makes aspexi, 
Inspicere, to inspect, • • inspexi, 

DUigere, to love, . , dilexL 

Jntelligere, to understand, . « intelleri. 



cinxi, 
din. 
duxi. 
finxi. 
luxi. 
pinxim 
polluxi. 
rexi. 
sMfirt., 
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In the verbs Pergere, to proceed, and Surgere, to rise, 
the first r is doubled; perrexi, surrevi. Those which 
have ct preceding the final ere, change the cl into x, 
as: 

Flectere, to bend, makes ^eri. 
yeetere, to knot, « « nexi or Tiexuu 
Pectere, to comb, . . pexi, or pexui. 



Also, 



Fluere, to fiow, makes^uri. 
Struere, to build, . . s^ruxi. 
Trdliere, to draw, . . <raxi. 
Vehere, to carry, . . re.ri. 
Fivere, to live, . . vixL 

Eighth. — ^There are many in which the Perfect is raadi by 
simply dropping the final ere, and taking an i ; as, 
legere, to read, makes legi. And thus, 

Arguere, to prove, makes argui, 

Bibere, to drink, • • hihi, 

Emerei to buy, • . emi. 

Fugere, to flee, . . fugL 

Ruere, to fall, • . rui. 

Seder e, to sit, . . sedi. 

Vertere, to turn, . . vertL 

Visere, to visit, .' . visL 

Videre, to see, . . vidu 

In some of these the a or t preceding the final ere is 
changed into e in making the Perfect ; as : 

Agere, to do, makes egi. 

Capere, to take, . • cepi. 

Facere, to make, • • JecL 

Jacere, to throw, . . . jecL 

Adimere, to take away, • • ademu 

In others, m and n are omitted when immediately fol- 
lowed by another consonant ; as : 

Findere, to cleave, makes ^cii. 

Fundere, to pour out, . • fudL 

Frangere, to break, . . fregi. 

Linquere, to leave, • . liqui. 

Rumpere, to break, • • rupL 

Scindere, to split, . . scidi* 

Vincere, to conquer, . . vici. 

And in others, the first or second syllable of the InSoi- 



n 



wmmnom of [Ck^i; 

ti?e is doubled m makiBg the Perfoct. We ^ave seen 
tk«t dare, to give» maloBS detU; stare, to stand, steti. 
And thus, also* 

makes momordi, 
spopondi. 



Mordere, to bite, 
Spondere, to promise, 
Tondere^ to clip, 
Canere, to sing, 
'€adere\ to fall, 
'Citdere, to cut, 
Discere, to learn, 
Tan^erc, to touch, 
Tendere, to spread, 
Poscere, to ask. 
Par cere, to pardon, 
-Currere, te run, 
FaUere, to deceive, 
Parere, to bring forth, 
Pungere, to prick. 
Pellere, to drive, 
Dedere, to give up,* 
Vendtre, to sell. 
Credere, to believe, • 
Reddere, to render, • 
Tradere, to deliver, ■ 
Prodere, to prolong; 
Conderef to hoard, 
Perdere, to lose. 



• • 



• • 



cficrni. 
ceciflfi. 
cecidi. 
didici, 
tetigi. 

tetendi or fenili. 
;M>pO£eL 

peperci, porn, orparcuL 
cucurri, 
fefeia. 
peperi, 

pupugi, punxi, X>t pepugi, 
pepuU, 
dedidi, 
vendkli, 
credidi, 
reddidi, 
trcuUdL 
produU. 
candidi, 
perdaiL 



Ninth. — ^In some instances one Perfeet is comnloii to two 
verbs of different meanings, as : 

Acuere, to sharpen. 



Acere, to be sour, 
Crescere, to grow,- 
Cernere, to discem, 
Frigere, to be cold, 
Frig$re, to fry, 
Fulgere, to shine, 
Fulcire, to prop, 
Luccre, to ^hine, 
Lugere, to weep, 
Mulcere, to assuage, 
Mulgere, to milk, 
Pendire, to hang, 
Pendire, to weigh, 
liestare, to stay, 
ilcwiitfne, to resist. 



both make aci4« 
creiri. 
/rix«. 
/ji2it. 



retfUi, or restavi 
rtstiU, 



yiiL3 



n 



7S. Wkuify, m fvlates to tfae Pusi Ptrfect, ofc i wWJ ,- that in 
many wIm of the Ist Coi^agatloii, th« v, tAtUig mth the towel 
following it, may be dropped, as : amdsU, amdiit, amdrunt (in 
place of cunavUii, fimavistis, €tmmosruitt). And this practice exists, 
also, in other parts of the verb, as : amdram, anutrim, amduem, 
&c. (in place of amaveram, amaverim, amavmem, &c.). The. same 
kind of abbreviation may be made with vefbs of the 3rd and 4th 
Conjugation. In these 'the v may always be dropped, and where 
the V is followed by u, the vi may be dropped, as in petere, to ask ; 
which makes petii instead of pet'wi, and peliisti or pelisti, instead 
of petivisti, &c. We have 'now to speak 



. . OF THB SUPINB. 

74. There are two Supines, the one Active, the other Passive ; 
the former ending in um, the latter in u. The Passive Supine is 
formed by simply dropping the m. of the Active ; as, amaiuin, to 
love ; amatu, to be loved. The Active Supine is considered to be 
formed from the P(Uit Perfect of the IncUcoUive. Note the follow* 
ing observations : 

First. — ^When the Perfect ends in vi, the general rule is 
that the Supine is formed by dropping the vi and 
taking turn ; as : 



Amare, to love, . 


amavi. 


makes atnaium^ 


Flere, to weep. 


fievi. 


• • fietum. 


JDelere, to destroy. 


deleui. 


dektum. 


Petere, to ask. 


petiui. 


• , petitum. 


Judire, to hear. 


audivi. 


. • ut^um. 


Noscere, to know. 


novi. 


. . notum. 


But there are exceptions to this rule ; as : 


Agnoscere, to find out, 


, agnovi, 


makes agnitum. 


Caoere, to have care. 


cavi 


cantum. 


Favere, to favour. 


favi. 


. . fautum. 


Pascere, to feed, 


pavi. 


. . pastvm. 


Sepeltre, to hufy. 


sepelivi. 


. . sepuUum, 


Severe, to sow. 


9evi, 


satum^ 


Solvere, to loose. 


solvi. 


solutum. 


Volvere, to roll, 


volvi. 


• • volutum. 



And Lavare, to wash, lavi or lavavi, makes latum, 
Uuttum, or lavatum ; and Potare, to drink, potad, makes 
potum or potatum. 



so 
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Sbconi:!. — When the Perfect ends in tit, the Svpine is ge* 
nerally formed by dropping the ui and taking itum ; 
as, monere, to advise, monui, makes monitum. — ^But 
thene are exceptions, as : 

Alere, to feed, alai, makes altum. 



J fricui, or 1 



Censere, to esteem, cetmii, 

Colere, to till, colui, 

Consulere, to consult, coiwdid, 

Dvcere, to teach, dccui, 

Fricare, to rub, 

Metere, to reap, 
Miscere, to mix. 
Roper e, to steal. 
Secure, to cut, 
Tenere; to hold, 
Texere, to weave, 
Torrere, to toast. 



• • 



messui, 

miscui, 

rapui, 

secui, • . 

tenui, 

tejui or texi, . . 

torruf. 



censum, 
cultuvi, 
consullum. 
doc turn, 

{frictum, or 
fricatum, 
niessum. 

mistum or misium, 
raptum, 
sectum, 
tentitm, 
texlutH, 
tostum. 



And those which have an « or an r before the final ere 
or ire of the Infinitive, form their Supine by adding- turn 
to the u or r ; as : 



Aperire, to open, 
Asserere, to rescue, 
Induere, to cover^ 



aperuii makes apertum. 

as&erui, . . assert urn* 

' indui, . . indutum. 



Ruere, to fall, makes ruitum or rutum ; but its com- 
pounds, obruere, eruere, diruere, make obrutum, eruium, 
dirutum. 



Third. — When the Perfect ends in si, di, or ti, the Supine 
is generally in sum ; as : 



Jubere, to order, jussi, 

Loidere, to offend, tei» 

Fundere, to pour out, fadi, 
Ferlere, to turn, verti. 



mdiliesj ussum. 
, • lasum. 
. . fusum, 
vei'sutit. 



• • 



But if there be an /, m, or p before the si, the Supine is 
in turn ; as : 

Indulgere, to indulge, indulsi, makes indulsum or indultum, 

Promere, to draw, ) P ^ P^ , K . promp^um, 

' \ or promsi, J • • ^ r- 

Scribere, to write, scripsi, . . scriptum. 



^lll.] 



VBKBB, 
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Also« 

Gerrere, to carry, 
Farciri, to stuff, 

Haurire, to draw, 

Sarcire, to patch, 
Torquere, to twist. 



farsi. 



I kauri or 1 
rtvi, / 



torsi. 



makes gestum, 
. . Jar tutu, 

r /<ffiM<tim or 
\ hauriium, 
tartum, 
tor turn or tor sum. 



And the same is the case with most of those verbs in 
which the final syllable of the Perfect is doubled ; as : 



Credere, to believe, credidi, 

l^eddtre, to render, reddidit 

Tradere, to deliver, tradidi, 

Vendere, to sell, vendidi. 



makes creditum, 
redditum, 
traditum, 
venditum. 



FouRTH.-*With those in which the first syllable is doubled, 
a syllable is dropped in forming the Supine ; as : 



Cadere, to fall. 


cecidi. 


makes casum. 


Canere, to sing. 


cecini. 




cantum. 


C(Bder€y to cut. 


cecidi. 




casum. 


Currere, to run. 


cucurri. 




cursum. 


Dare, to give. 


dedi. 




datum. 


Modere, to bite. 


momordi. 




morsum. 


Parere, to bring forth 


,peperi, 




partumm 


Pellere, to drive. 


pepuli. 




pulsum. 


Pungere, to prick. 


pvpvgi. 




punctum 


Starcy to stay. 


steti. 




statutn. 


Tangere, to touch. 


ieiigi, 




tactum. 


Tondere, to clip. 


totondi, 




tonsum* 



And here observe, that many which change a in the In- 
finitive to e in the Perfect, resume the a in forming their 
Supine ; as in the above, Cadere, Canere, Dare, Parere, 
Stare, Tangere ; and thus, also. 



Agere, to act, egi, 

Capere, to take, cepi, 

Facere, to do, feci, 

Jacere, to throw, jeci. 



makes actum, 
captum, 
factum, 
jactum. 






• • 



Fifth.— Ferre, to bear, and its compounds^ are altogether 
out of rule : Ferre, tuli, latum, &c. 

«5 
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Sixth.— When the Perfect ends in xi, the Supine is gene- 
rally in cium ; as : 



Augere, to increase, auxi, 

Cinfere^ to gird, cinxi, 

Viacere, to fadnd, ' vinxi, 

Fivere, to live» . . vixi. 



makes auctum. 
cinctum. 
. • vtn€tufn, 
victiLm. 



But Fleeter e, to bend, /fexi ; Nectere, to knot, nexi or 
nean<i : Pectere, to comb, pext or petui ; make^exun, 
nexuifi, pcxum. Stringer e, to bind, strinxi ; Fingerty 
to invent, Jirtxi; Pingere, to paint, /^iVixi ; retain the* 
in the Perfect, but drop it in making the Supine : strk- 
turn, Jictum, ptctum. And relinquere, to relinquub, 
reliqui, and vincere, to conquer, vici, make relictwn, 
victum. 



IXJ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Etymology of Adverbs. 

75. Advsrbs are subfect to nothing of what is called declension 
or conjugation. I ekatl have little more to do with them in this 
place, than just to give a list of the most important. Adverbs are 
divided into difierent classes : some grammarians make more 
classes, some less. • The only adverbs that I shall consider as be- 
longing to distinct classes will be those of Time, of Place^ and 
of Manner. See what has been said of this part of speech in 
Paragraph 11^ as to compound adverbs. It will be observed, by 
some of the following examples, that the Latin and the English 
are alike in that respect. 



Adverbs of Time. 



nunc, now. 
tunc, I- V 

tun,; }*«»• 

heri, yesterday. 

p^fi^: }^'-^^' 

dum, while, until. 
pridie, the day before. 
nudius tertius, three days ago. 
nuper, lately. 
jant, now. 
Jan^am, presently. 
fnox, immeifiately. 
statim, by and by. 
protmia, instantly. 
iUic(^^ atra^tway. 
eras, to-morrow. 
poslruUe, the day after. 
perendie, two days hence* 

necdum, J ' 
quaadik, idles. 



aliquando, 1 
nonunquam, > sometimes. 
inierdum, J 

"'' > when,. 
quum, J 

semper, ever. 

nunguam, never. 

interim, in the meanwhile. 

qu^idki daily. 

diu, long. 

quamdiu? bow.kng?' 

iamcittt, soloiq^. 

jamdiUf 1 

jamilwteiit, 7 long ago. 

jampridem, J 

qm^ties, ham^iitea 

S€Bpe, often. 

rarbt seldom. ^ 

toties, 80 oftMi. 

atiquoties, for several times. 

vidnim, \ ^j 

aUemmtimJ^. 



turns. 
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rursus, 1 
Uerum, J '«*"'• 
subinde, ever and anon. 
identideni, now and then. 



aemel, once, 
bis, twice. 
ter, thrice. 
quater, four times. 



Adverbs of Place, 



nbi, where. 
hie, here. 



illic, "1 
isthic, > 
ibi, J 



there. 



intus, within* 
foris, without. 
ubique, every where. 
nusqucun, nowhere^ 
alicubi, somewhere. 
alibif elsewhere. 
ubiris, any where. 
ibidem, in the same place. 
qub, whither. 
hiic, hither. 

Sc. } *'»'*«'•• 
intrb, in. 
/or<i5, out. 
€^, to this place. 
alib, to another place* 
a/i^vc), to some place. 
eodem, to the same place. 
quorsum, hitherward. 
versus, towards. 



horsum, hitherward. 
illorsum, thitherward. 
sursum, upward. 
deorsum, downward. 
antrorsum, forward, 
retrormm, backwar6. 
dextrorsum, to the right, 
sinistrorsum, to the left. 
undJb, whence. 
/line, hence. 
illinc, "1 
isMnc, > thence. 
inde, J 

aliiindb, from elsewhere. 
sicund^, if from any place* 
vtrinqu^, on both sides. 
supern^; from above. 
injerne, from below. 
fundiiiis, from the earth. 
qucL, which way. 
MCf this way. 

tihic } '»>*' ^y- 

' aM, another way. 



Adverbs of Manner, 

76. The^e require a particular notice, lliey are mostly derived 
from adjectives, and change, like adjectives, to express the Cont- 
parative and Superlative Degrees (see paragraph' 56). In the 
Positive they generally end in e or ter ; in the Comparative, id 
ius ; in the Superlative, in ime. And it is customary to mark the 
final vowel wi^ an accent to distinguish the adverb from the 
adjective. As : 



{ 



dure, 



duriiU, 



diirisMimef 



From ^^^^'XcoBM 

hard, j \ hardly ; more hardly ; most hardly ; 

From FaciUi, \ J foeile, faeil'uh, faeilUmef 

•asy, J * * ' * \ easily; more easily ; m^OBt easily ; 
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85 



From Acer, 1 f aeiiUr, acriiii, durrimi^ 

vigorous ; J ' * * i vigorouftly ; more vigoroiuly } mott Tigoronsly. 

Some of these form their degrees irre^larly, like the adjectives 
from ivhich thev are derived. (See Excsption 3, under Paragraph 
67.) Thus, 

From Bonus, \ -ome / ^"^' melius, uptime ^ 

good, J \ well; better; hesU 



From Malus, 
bad 



is,\ ( ma/^, 

, / '••• I badly; 



ptfux, 
worse; 



pessimi, 
worst. 



77. The following additional list contains the remainder of the 
Adverbs in most common use : 



inde, then. 
deindCf after that. 
dehinc, henceforth. 
porro, moreover. 
deinceps, so forth. 
denuo, of new. 
denique,' finally. 
post rento^Xa stly . 
primb, first. 
secundby secondly. 
tertih, thirdly. 
quarto, fourthly, &c. 
prqfecih,'^ 
eerie. 



idelicet, I 

nticet, Vto wit, namely» 

imirum, I 

empe, J 



runique, for the m 

*^^' K whv 

imobrem, f ^* 

J 



wherefore. 



>■ truly, verily, yes. 



sane, 
plane, 

ntique, 
ita, 
etiam, also. 
quidni ? why not ? 
om»i/ic>, certainly. 
forte "^ 
/orj€f/i, Lperbaps, perchance. 

Jbrs'Uan, J 

pariter, likewise, as well. 

non, 1 

/iaz<(i, > not. 

ne, J 

nequaquam, not at all. 

neutiquam, by no means. 

fiitAtm^, nothing less» 

^ttojfi^ how, than. 



utpote, "I 

videlicet, \ 

scilicet, 

nimirum, 

nempe, 

seorsum, apart. 

sigillatim, one by one. 

plerumque, for the most part. 

cur, 

quare, 

quamobrenij 

qui 

""""•j whether. 
an, J 

quomodo, how. 

valde, 

marim^, 

magnopere, 

maximopere 

summopere, 

admodum, 

oppido, 

perquam, 

hng^, 

nimis, 

nimiUm, 

prorsus, 

penitvs, 

omnino, 

magis, more, 

ferrn^. 

Jerk, 

propemodum 

penh. 



greatly, very 
> much, exceed- 
ingly. 



too much. 



altogether, quite. 



^almost. 
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paritin, Ihtle. 

pmtl^, a.IkMe, semvwlmt. 

paululiim, very little. 

poiiit», rstber. 

iotiiis, better. 

pot 

praciptt^, ^chiefly, 

pnesert 

into, yes, nay, miy rather. 



ua, oetter. 
I'unimum^ T 
Tciptt^, >chi( 
itsertim, J 
Of yes, lu 

ita. \ 

ne, >90. 



ially 



11^, as, that. 
vti. -^ 

sicut, I 

velut, V -r •* 

velutl ^as, as if, as Ulcere. 



quemadmodum, even as. 

itidew, in like manner. 
juxta, alike, according' to. 

' > otherwise. 
. secus, . J 

"""*"*' "letee. 
alwquin, j 

ncdum, much more, much less. 

sen si m, "| 

pavlatim/ > by degrees. 

pedete?itim, J 

tvor, scarcely. 

<F§^r?^, hardly. 

tiwtitm, "^ 

soliim, j 



S. only, alone. 
1 
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CHAPTER X. 



Etymology of Prepositions. 

78. These are subject to no change in termination, and are less 
numerous than the Adverbs. They are, however, and some of 
them in particular, of great importance in their Syntax (for which 
see Paragraphs 235 and 260). In this place I need do no more 
than give a list of the Latin Pr^ositions of most ordinary use. 
They are a« follows : 

secundhn, according to, next to. 

supra, above. 

trans, over, on the other side. 

nitrii, heymL 

a. 



ad, to. 

apud, at, near, before. 

ante, before. 

^*^} against, towards. 

cmitrd, against, opposite to. 
circcL, "1 
circiim, > about. 
circiter, J 

^"' > on this side, without. 
citra, y 

erga, towards. 

extrh, without, beyond. 

infrd, under, below. 

inter, between, among, at. 

intrd, within. 

juxi€L, near. 

oh, for, before. 

piopter, for, nigh, through. 

per, by, during, through. 

pon^, behind. 



a, 1 

ah. ^ 
ahs,J 



from, by reason of, a£tar« 



absque, without. 
coram, before, near. 
cum, with, at. 
de, of, concerning, from. 

' > out of, from, by, amongst. 
ex, J 

palhm, before. 

pra, compared to, because of« 

before, through. 

pro, for, instead of, before. 

sine, without. 

tenHs, as far as, up to. 

clam, unknown to. 

in, in, into, against. 



prater, beyond, except, before, suh, under, about, near to. 

without. suhter, beneath. 

penks, in the power of. super, above, over. 

post, after, since, behind. 

79. Observe, that many Prepositions are compounded with verbs. 
Thus ah, from, and ire, to go, make ahire, to go away ; ante, bo- 
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fore, and ire, to ^o, make anteire, to go before ; and thus we have 
irreat numbers of others, many of the English verbs being imme- 
diately derived from the Latin. Examples. 

From AB, abstinere, to abstain. 

AD, adjungere, to adjoin, or add to. 

ANTE, anticipere, to anticipate. 

Dfi, desperare, to despair. 

CON (for cum), contendere, to contend. 

EX, expellere, to expel. 

IN, infftngere^ to break to pieces. 

INTER, interpoaere, to interpose, or insert. 

OB, objicere, to object. 

PER, pertinere, to pertain, or belong. 

PR.S, prcEoalere, to prevail. 

FRO, producere, to produce. . 

POST, postponere, to postpone, or put after. 

SUB, subtrahere, to take away, or subtract. 

SUPER, supersedere, to supersede. 

suBTER, subterjluere, to flow under, 

TRANS, transfer re, to carry over, or transfer. 

The like composition may be observed with many Nouns and Adjec- 
tives ; as : vbstinatio, a firm resolve '; obstinatus, firmly resolved ; 
indoctus, unle^ned ; subterraneus, subterraneous ; superjiuus, 
superfluous. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Etymology of Conjunctions, 

80 Here, a^ain, as with the Preposition, we have words which 
undergo no changes of termination. But these, like Prepositions, 
will require to be noticed again in Syntax. (See Paragraph 180.) 
The following are the greater part of the words belonging to thi* 
part of speech : 

at^ J tamen, J^ 

atque, and, also. ^^ j^^ 

que, (joined to the ends of words) ' .' 

j^jj^j^ sin, if, but if, otherwise. 

etianiy also. ^^quidem, if so be. 

quoque, also. dutwnodo, provided, 

item, also, likewise. 

tutn, and, also. ««"*' 1 ^ 

cum, \ when (in the sense of ««f»9'w^' f *^f- 



quando^piidem, since. quia, T 

:, } .^1 guoniam, > 

' > nor, neiWier. ^ ._^ ' ^ j i 

neque, ) propterea quod, J 

9iO.'2« not so much. ^^ 

9i€L'€, neither. ^J^^ J. tl^at. 



10, y 

tod.) 



^u^» I 9Wod 

re'/ ?or, either, ergo, ^ 

.J. I !§'*"^' > therefore. 

itaque, ) 

^\' . i unless. 
nisi, } 

praterquam, except 
deinde, afterwards. 
inmper, moreover. 




.1 

denique, lastly. etsi, 

an, "J etiamsi, 

ame. Vwhether. ^ licet. v j^^^^. 

"f; I to the end, in order that. ^'""^***' 

utcunque, however. Maltem, at least, also, only. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Etymology of Interjectiom. 

8L See Paragraph 12. These are words of little comeqtuMSce^ 
and very few in number. But see them noticed in Systas (Pam* 
graph 241). The following are the greater part of the LAti» 

Interjections : 

0/, O! Vah!, pshaw! fie! 

Ekeu!,^ Hem!, I • j , 

Heuf I Hut' i^^y^^y- 

^^;' Uas! wo to! O! ah! ^^ V / 

Ahl]' J rJi^"^' ahis!.wo! 

Ecce t ^^ • *®®' heboid. d!^ , ' i oh ! ah ! wonderful ! 

/o /, huzza ! .bracve I Ju!, for shame ! peace I 



Heus!, ho! soha there! Herek ! by Hercules I 

Eho!, what! Polt |, «^,, „, 

Euge ! i ^®" ^^^^^ Af«e<f«lor f by Meeastor ! 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Of Diminutwu. 

82. Of Nouns, Adjectives, and Adverbs, there are many that aie 
called Diminutives, These are so called because they attach the 
idea of smallness, or meanness, in addition to their meaning in their 
original form ; and to express this idea they have a peculiar termi- 
nlition. We have some Diminutives; as darling, little dear; jnam- 
kin, little man. But the Latin has more. The Latin Diminutives 
of Nouns and Adjectives end in lus for the masculine, in la for the 
feminine, and in lurn for the neuter. 

83. Examples of the NOUNS : 
From A sinus, ass, asellus, little ass. 

Basifim, kiss, basiolum, little kiss. 
Campana, bell, campanula, little bell. 
Corpus, body, corpusculum, little body. 
^ . . Fllius, son, Jiliolus, little son. 

Flos, Ao^er, JloBculwn, little flower. 
Fons,{ountain,fonticulus, little fountain. 
Homo, man, homuncultLs^ little man. 
Liber, book, libellns, little book. 
Lapis, stone, lapillus, little stone. . 
Munus, ^ft, munusculum, little gift. 
Navis, ship, navicnla, little ship. 
Puer, boy, puellus, little boy. 
J^ete, net, reticulum^ little net. 

84. Examples of the ADJECTIVES : 
From Acutus, sharp, acutulus, sharpish. 

JEruditus, learned, eruditulus, somewhat learned. 

Formosus, fair, formosulus, fairish. 

Grandis, great, grandiusculus, somewhat great. 

Languidus, languid, languidulus, a little languid. 

Pallidus, pale, pallidulus, palish. 

Parvus, little, parvulus, very little. 

85. The Diminutives of ADVERBS are less numerous; but there 
are some of these ; as : 

From Plus, more, plusculum, somewhat more. 
Parum, little, parvulhn, very little. 
Paulhn, little, paululiim, very little. 
TaniUm, so much, tantulUm, never so little. 
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CHAPTER XIV: 



Of. Syntax in OeneraL 

€6. Syntax is that part of Grammar which relates to the em- 
ployment of words in sentences, that is, it teaches us how to use 
words properly in conjunction with one another. Syntax is some- 
times called Construction, meaning the putting of words together. 
tn this branch there are two main points to be attended to : they 
are called Agreement or Concord, and Government. The Ad- 
jective must agree, in Gender, in Number, and in Case, with th6 
Noun or Pronoun. The Verb must agree, in Number and in Per- 
son, with the Noun or Pronoun. Conjunctions govern the Modes 
of Verbs ; and Verbs again, ana also Prepositions, Interjections, 
and Adverbs, govern the Cases of Nouns, Pronouns, aijd Adjec- 
tives. Adjectives, also, sometimes govern the cases of Nouns. 
Then, the rules of Syntax tell us, in many instances, when a word 
should be used, and when it should be omitted, besides the mere 
changes in form that the parts of speech must undergo in what 
relates to Agreement and Government, I have endeavoured to treat 
of the four branches of Grammar as much separately of each otheir 
as possible ; and now, in coming to the Syntax, I shall take each part 
of speech in the same order as that in which it has been considered 
under the head of Etymology. Syntax is by far the most impor- 
tant branch, and requires the most attention of the learner. The 
other branches, and Etymology in particular, require a good deal of 
attention ; but these are all three as nothing when compared with 
Syntax. 
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87. HftTiDg. Stated at Pao^aph W that Uwra ^aze oo. 
isBLthe Latin language, I here xunit, of. course, to 9i«ke Anotliflr 
dktixuA Chapter on that Part of ^^ecb. For the Pronoua. Htc, If 
some called an. article, or a, particle, see paragraphs IB, 45«. ani 
300. 

88. There are in Latin, as in English, some Nouns called Nomt 
qf Multitude; so caJUed because, though esjiployed in the siagulir 
number^ they signify a multitude,. or a greater number than ooe, cf 
tbe,pars(His or things which they represent, in acolleetixe sense. 
Such. are the following: caterva,^a, band or battalion; cohars, a 
body of soldiers,, or. p8Lck;,frequeutia, an assembly; vati^^i^, tte 
vulgar; plebs^ the common people; gens, a nation or people; 
jtttr/ia, a crowd. (See paragraph 171.) 

89. r need say nothing further of Nouns in : this place^ becwise^ 
jt xcill be more proper to notice them in other places,, in^ cqa^uoc* 
tionwith tlie Ajijectives uid the Verbs,, and in.aaepamte chapter 
lekting to Case and Government. Therefore, see Pacagi;i^bt 
lia,,145,.aod 198. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 



Syntax of Prottuuns. 

90. See Etymology, Paragraph 40, where the ProffiniBS Mse 
classified.— These> like the Noob«, will haw to be. agsin notieed- 
in other places. (See Paragri^hs 111, 145, and. ld&) Soaxe £Mf 
obseryations, however, are necessary here. 

9 1 . PERSONAL PRONOUN6.— TIh& principal thing to remark 
mth these is, that yoa may either use the pronoun when nomina- 
tive of a verb, or leave it to be understood. In the conjugations 
of verbs (from page 40 to page 57) I have omitted ego, iu, tile, nos^ 
vos, ilU, I, thou, h(^, we, you, they; because it; is generally mere 
matter of choice to employ the pronoun or not, the different per- 
aona and numbers being. siAnendy expressed in Latin by til* 
changes in termination of ih» verb itself. In Laltnthay wate^of» 
say indifferently, ego amo, or amo, I love, iu dcces, or doces, thotr 
teachest, iUe kgit, ot Ugil, he roads, noi diadiimff, or omitMiiM; mt 
hear, vos videtUr or videtU, you hear, iili mwU, or atoi^, thwj are. 

92. In cases where our pronoun it is used impersonally' (fbr 
Impersonals see Paragraphs. 148: and 163), noprononn » medw 
Latin. ExAMFiis: 

It ii easier to rsad than to writs. ] Facilius et t legere qaam scribere* 

93. IUe is frequently employed along wiih the demonstrative 
pronoun hic,.hic meaning this person^ or diing, or one, and iUe 
that person, or things or one, as : . 

Hie dilifSBS erat, I TyHt mi« waa ifidoattiona, 
iOtpiier, { HuUimsj, 

See this mentioned again at PafUgn^h 100. 

94. The pronoun in the third person^neaM^is afbBo:.uMd».aiBW 
gular or plural, in the sense of thing or matter, things or matters ; 
the noun ras>^Slnii|f or iiiatter)'-being'nnderstood'; >t: 



Id mibl utile est, 

Ma ^ae exwe aaili lai^ii. 



That (or that thing) is tiaaful to me« . 
3%« (or tftM< tfct)^)iwhioh yea baira 
ibranMraai aas. 



S& 
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And when a pronoun refers to an inanimate things which has been 
represented by a noun in a former sentence, the pronoun is fre- 
quently in the neuter, though the thing- spoken of may be ma.sci> 
line or feminine. Thus Sallust, after speaking of animus (mind), 
and corpus (body), goes on to say. 



AUerum nobis cum diis, alterum 
cum belluis commune est. 

B.C. 



Tit one (thing) i» eommon to 
us with the gods, the olhtr 
(thing) with' the brutes. 



95. Ipse is commonly employed in the third person, in the seme 
of himself, herself, itself, themselves. But it has also various other 
meanings : / or myself, thou or thyself, we or ourselves^ yoii v 
ymtrselces. 

96. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS.— These always agree in gei- 
der, number, and case, with the noun to which they refer. Tiiuj; 



cctUus meu$, 
ro$a mea, 
iemplum meum, 
ochU mei, 
rosa mete, 
templa mea, 



my eye. 
my rose. 
my temple, 
my eyes, 
my roses. 
my temples. 



And 80 on, throughout all the cases, singular and plural, of^e 
noun and pronoun. And just the same with ttitis and smtsas witli 
meus. , 

97. Observe. well, that it is with the noun that represents the 
person or thing possessed, and not with that representing the pos- 
sessor, that the Latin possessive pronoun agrees all through. ^^ 
have, in the third person, his for the masculine, her or hers for tbe 
feminine, and Us for the neuter, the pronoun agreeing with tbe 
possessor. But not so in the Latin ; as : 



pater suu$, 
mater tua, 
brackium 5Utim, 



his, her, or its, father, 
his, hrr, or its, mother. 
his, her, or its, srm. 



98. The genitive case of the personal pronoun is frequently 
used in place of the possessive pronoun ; illitis, ejus, istius, tpsiiUt 
of him, her or it, in place of suus, bis, her, or its; iUorum, ilkrunt 
&c. of them, in place of suus, their or theirs. And in many cases j 
this prevents that ambiguity of meaning which would arise from 
UMBg tlie possessive {Hrononn. As : 



pater amat filios suos* at eorutn. 
▼itia edit. 



A father lores bis sonsi bttthttei 
their vices. 



Literally, the vices of ihem,^ Had it been stra vitia, the Lfitio 
might mean his oum vices, and not their vices. 
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99. It is very common to omit the possessive pronoun, its mean- 
ing' beings left to be understood. As : 

Sit pro rattone voktnt€M. Jvv. | Ldt (my) will he in place of resson. 

Vivia ad confinnandam audanam I Thou liveat to confirm (tAy) auda- 

Cic I city, 

100. Swu8 k tometimes employed to express the sense of ane'is 
own; as : 

Suum animum contioere. Sen. | To goTem (m€*s own mind. 
Inridiasnpplicinm ntum est. Or. | Envj is its own punishment. 

In the plural, suns is often used in the sense of his, her, their, or 
one*s own countrymen^ friends, soldiers, subjecU. And observe, 
that the Latin meus, tuus^ suus, nos*er, vester, serve to express not 
only .our my, thy, his, her, their, our, your ; but also our mine, 
thine, hers, theirs, ours, y<mrs. 

101. RELATIVE PRONOUNS.— We have seen at Paragrapfi 
A4, that the Relative qui undergoes changes to express gender, 
number, and case. The Relative, like the Possessive pronoun, 
must agree with its antecedent, that is, with the noun or pronoun 
which has gone before it and to which it relates. Thus : 



Vir qui ridet, 
Mulier fuir renit. 
Animal quod oorrit, 
Yiri qui vident, 
Mulier&s 9iar yeniant, 
Animulia qua curruut, 
Ille qui videt^ 
Ilia qua Tenit, 



The man who (or that) sees. 
The woman who (ortliat) comes. 
Uhe animal which (or that) runs. 
The nen who (or tiiat) see. 
The women who (or that) come. 
The animals which (or that) run. 
He who (or that) sees. 
She who (or that) comes. 



102. The pronoun qui has frequently the sense of he who, tJie 
man who, or the person who, including, in itself, both the per- 
sonal and the relative meaning, just as our who does sometimes. 
Shakspeare has, " wfto steals my purse;" Drydbn has, " who 
would learn ; " in place of he who steals, he who would learn. 
And thus, in Latin : qui nescit dissimularis nescit regnare, lie. who 
cannot dissimulate cannot reign. 

Dives qui fieri vnlt^ et citd vult I He who would become rich would 
fieri. Jut. | also become so quickly. 

Sunt quibut in satir& videor nimis I There are Some to whom I appear 
acer. Hon. | too serere in satire. 

Qui e«t pauper aspematur. Cic. | He who is poor is despised. 

And our that which or what (meaning the thing which) is expressed 
in a similar way by the neuter quod ; as : 

y 
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Qptivom eat f9ti 91MM) e»«idftre I It Is batt to b«ar«ntli vAat tboa 
non possis. Ssn. | caiuit iu>t beUer. 

That i$, supplying the words understood : ilk qui^ aliqm quibus, H 
or illud quod. Pope's line, translating Horace's, is the same as 
the Latin : •• There are, te whom my satire seems too bold." 

103. Our whose, by which we mean the same as of whom, h 
gwevdly exprMsed in Latin by the g«aitiTe cate of 1^ B^atiie 
qui; as: 



Tir, ct^us liber, 
Tiri, quorum Hbri, 
mulier, cujus vettis, 
mulieres, quarum yestesi 



tbe man, whose book, 
the men, wboae booka. 
the woman, whoae garment, 
the women, whoae garmenta. 



That is, literally, the book of whom, the books of whom, &c.- 
Sometimes, however, the same meaning nearly is expressed by tlie 
pronoun cujus, used, not as the genitive of qui, but as a distinct 
species of possessive pronoun, though evidently derived from ^li 
In this latter capacity, cujus changes to agree with the noon ar 
pronoun which represents whatever is spoken of as possessed. For 
example : 



Ch^ m amieua t 
Cuja eat ha^c penna? 
Cujum pecus est 1 



whoae Cnaod art tboa 1 
whoae pen ia thia 1 
whoae is the sheep 1 



See qui and cujus noticed again at Para^aph 105. 

104. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. — fltc is the only 
purely Demonstrative pronoun in the Latin language. See it ds- 
clined under Paragraph 45 ; and see it mentioned also at Pan- 
graph 1 9. This pronoun must always agree with the noun vith 
which it is employed, or to which it refers, in gender, number, aid 
case. Thus : 



hie oculus, 
hae rosa, 
hunc templum, 
h^fu$ oculi, 
hi ocuU, 



this eye. 
this rose, 
this temple. 
of this eye. 
thaaeejea. 



And so on. — ^At Paragraph 93 see hie mentioned as being ea* 
ployed with ille, both used in a demonstrative sense. Some gram* 
juarians have classed all the Personal pronouns, ille, is, isU, ipse, 
and se, under the head of Demonstratives. But this does not ap- 
pear to be correct : if ille, is, iste, ipse, se, are sometimes vs^, 
singular and plural, in the sense of this or that man, woman, pff- 
son, thing, or one, these, or thx)semen, &Q« ; they are nuNre properly 
taken in the sense of he, she, it, they, &c. 

106. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS.-* See Paragraph 46. 
We might have classed quit, the Ii^terrogative, vith qui, the ReW 



ItMB ; mair tujusyiMif^md klaag mth qtH, at Para^rapli 103, mi^ 
also properly be considered as an Interrogative in llbi^ plac6, 
since it is employed in asking questions. Or qui, the Relative, 
i&^;%t be classed with quis, liie Interrog'fttive^ qui being sometimes 
used interrogatively as well as relatively. 

106. <ittu, Uke qui, changes to €3q>re9S geoder, nulAber, €md 
oase« To keep these two as separate as possible, observe^ that they 
may both be used interrogatively ; as : 



quis me vocat. 

Oft ^ who calls me? 

qui me vocat, 



} 



Only that, while qui may be thus used in the interrogatiye sense* 
^f ^ cannot be used as a relative. It mast be 

Vir qui videt, *J • " 

AMD NOT > the man who (or that) sees. 

Vir quis tidet, J 

107. Quis is said to have a kind of adjective meaning, being 
used nearly in the same sense as the adjective quails, which means 
what manner of, which or what, 

108» Then again, to separate the two in speaklhg of possessions 
-where the Relative or Interrogative is employed in the Genitive 
case: 

Deus, cujus providentiam I God, whose prov^idence (or, the 

teffalnur, | providence of whom) w^ admire* 

r 

Here cujv^ is the Genitive of qui, the Relative. But : 

Cujus proridentia est ? | Whose providence is it ? 

Here the same word is the Genitive of quis, the Interrogative, 
And then again, ourw^os^may be expressed, as exemplified under 
Paragraph 103, by cujus, cuja, or cujum, a pronoun changing to 
agree with the person or thing possessed, and, like the Genitive of 
quis, expressing possession interrogatively. 

109. INDETERMINATE PRONOUNS.—See a list of these 
at Paragraph 48. Their use is best learnt by practice in reading. 
Most of them, as observed at Paragraph 48, undergo the usual 
changes in termination to express Gender, Number, and Case. 

110. Of these, the pronouns alius and alter repeated, with two 
xiouns understood, or two verbs expressed, serve in the same sense 
as our the one, the other ; one, another ; some, others ; these, those. 
And one or the one may be expressed in such cases by unus. As : 
vnus or alter ait, negat alter, one, or the one asserts, the other 
denies ; alter sperat, alter timet, the one hopes, the other fears ; 
aliud est errare, aliud penitentiam sequi, it is one thing to err, and 
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another to seek repentance;, alii ludunt, cantant aUi, somepb] 
some sing^. 



Aliud est maledicere, aliud ac- 
cusare. Cic* 

Eripimit alu$, qudd aliU largi- 
antur. 

Cic. 

Alteruin ad frontem Bablatum, 
a {terum ad mentum depressum 
superciliunu Cic. 

AUerum nobis cam diis, alterum 
cum belluis commune est. 

Sall. 



To abuse is one iking, tobUme 
anotheTm 

They take from some (or theu\ 
that thej may give to otkok 
(or those). 

One eyebrow turned up to tb 
forehead, the other beiat dom 
to the chin. 

7%€ one (mind) is conunon ton 
with the gods, t/ie of W (bodj) 
with the brutes. 



Alieni appetens, soi profusus. 

Sall. 



And observe, also, that aJienus, though an adjective in many case 
may be used as a pronoun, signifying of otJier people, pr the prt 
petty, goods, or substatice, of other people. As : 

I Covetous of other people's, lavisb 
of his own. 

I The insolence of others (fonp ' 
insolence). 

I The care of the matters of otkr 
people is difficult. 

I To covet the wealth (j^oodt, prh 
perty) of others. 



Aliena superbia* 



Sall. 



Difficilis est cura remm alien' 
arum* Cic. 



Aliena cuperet 



Sall. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



Syntax of Adjectives, 

111. Adjectives, like Nouns and Pronouns, underg-o changes ot 
termination to express Number, Gender, and Case. See Para- 
graph 49. — In this Chapter we have principally to speak of Agree* 
ment and Comparison, 

112. The Adjective must agkbe with the Noun or Pronoun with 
which it is connected, in Gender, Number, and Case, Adjectives 
also govern cases } for which see Paragraph 244. Examples of 

A'GR££MBNT : 



Magister doctus, 
Mulierformosq, 
Templum sanctum, 
Magistri doeti, 
Magistri doeti ^ 
Magistrorum doctorum, 
Ille doctus est, 
lilaformosa est. 



A learned master. 
A handsome woman* 
A sacred temple. 
Of a learned mastef « 
Learned masters. 
Of learned masters* 
He is learned. 
She is handsome. 



And so on, in each Grender, Number, and Case. 

113. When the Adjective relates to two Nouns or Pronouns, it 
mast be in the plural ; as : 



Pater et Alius boni. 
Mater et filia bona, 
Equas et cerrus aunt voloces, 
Rosa et viola sunt odor4g. 



The good father and son. 
The good mother and daughter. 
The horse and the stag are swifts 
I'he rose and the yiolet are sweet' 
scented. 



114. But if one noun or pronoun be of the masculine, and the 
other of the feminine gender, the adjective referring to both must 
be of the masculine ; as : 



Pater et mater bant. 



I The good father and mother. 



115. And in speaking of two inanimate things of different 
genders, the adjective is generally of the neuter ; as : 

Virtus et vitium controria sunt, | Virtue and vice are different. 



108: • sviiilAP^ ^ IChsp^ 

But there is no absolute rule for this : the adjective frequently 
agrees with the noun nearest to it in the sentence ; as : 

Sal us, Uberi, fama, fortunsB, sunt i Our safety, our children, our 
carissimtp, Cic. | fame, our fortunes, are most dear. 

116. In cases where we use the verb to be impersonally (for 
Impersonals see Paragaphs 148 and 163), or where the adjectiie 
characterizes an act or state of existence described by a verb, the 
Latin adjective must always be of the neuter gender. As : turpt 
est mentiri, it is shameful to lie, or, to lie is shameful. And thusj 

Dulce et decorum est pro palria I It is grateful Bndbecoming to die 
mori. HoR. | for one's country. 

MitefFum wt alionuo incu^abere I It ift voteiched to depend on the 
fwiie. Juv. I merit of others. 

Z>i^<»/e est'satinuA non 8oribere« I U is difficmlt not to wiitfr a. aa^ 

Juv. I tire. 

The use of the neuter in these cases, it similar tp thai mentioiied 
at Paragraph 94; which. sae« 

117. In speaking of persons, it very often happens in LatiD, 
that the adjective is employed alone, combining the adjective sense 
with that of the noun. We have the 'same mode of expression, 
when speaUng in the plural and using the definite article; as : ik 
good, the wise, tfte great; meaning good people in general, &c.: 

Amandi sunt boni, | The good are to be loved* 

Terfidi vendtuit patriam auro,. |; The treachjerou$mii\ their oonntiy 

I for gold. 

But in Latin this may be done with the singular number also ; as: 
Nmiqnwa aapiuu irascitur. . Cic. | A wm, (man). never get4 angiy.. 

If our language has some adjectives whieh may thus be used ib 
the capacity of nouns also, in the singular number, or without the 
article in. the plural, there are comparatively few of them. 

Se|>lem iui«M dicunt«r«ajMtf>it«Y« |; 'Eii«v»w«8aidtobftvebe«i|«eyen 

Ctc* l! 1MW (men); or M^ii* 

Sc^e being both adjective and noun, we may say a sage or sagei, 
as well as amg£ man or sage men: but weoaukl not say a taut 
(fortd&e man)i sesen wise (fot: sewn wise 'men)i''^AiglKai, the Latin 
adjective is often employed alone in the neuter, gander, ^le woid 
res (^hing or matter, things or matters) being understood ; as : 

Vmrium et mutahile semper foe- t Woman ever an ineomtant and 

Omnia Previa trierabilia esse de<r. ' iii^ {iSekk^s) cf tlunt dunskn 
bent, etiamsi magna sint. ought to be liearable, although 

6iQ> I tfa^ b«^gr«aU. 
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1 1^. Next, as to CohpxaMok. We have seen (Para^aph 56) 
how the Latin adjective changes to express the Coinpamtive and- 
Superlative degrees. But in the composing* of sentences, there 
are some Adverbs required to make comparison; and, in the Latin 
as well as in our language, comparison may be made between two 
adjectives, between two different acts or states of being described 
by verbs, or between two adverbs, as well as between nouns and 
pronouns. Therefore, to dispose of this matter in one place^ we 
shall be obliged to treat here of all these different parts of speech. 

119. The first thing is to see how our adverb than is expressed 
in Latin, when comparison is made between nouns or pronoims. 
This is done in two ways. In the first, than is represented by the 
Latin adverb qudm, and the two nouns or pronouns between wfaidi 
comparison is made are in the nominative case. As : 

Petras est doctior qitam Paulus, | Peter is more learned than FftiiiL 

Cicero <eloqaeBti«r Aiit quam I Cicero was more eloquent th/tu 
CrassuSf I Czassus. 



AchiUes fortior fuit quam Hector, 
£go sum minus sapiens 911am tu, 
Tu es grandior qitam frater tuus, 



AefaiUes was stronger than Hetittfr. 
I am less wise than thou. 
Thou art taUer than thy brothec* 

Here the latter as well as ^e former noun or pronoun is in the 
nominative, beciause the verb to be is understood as repeated : 
guam Paxdus est, than Faults) quctm Crassw fuit, than Craaiiii 
was; &c. 

120. But observe that the two nouns or proBOUos stay be in 
the accusative case, when there is a verb in the sentence reqnirn^ 
them to be so. As : nemihem novi doctiwem quam Fkxxuu, I 
have known no one more learned than Peter ; 

j£go callidiorem vidi neminem | I hare seen nobody more skUfiil 
quam Phormitmem, Ter. | than Phortniot 

Though it would also have been equally good to say, qudm Petrm 
EST (than Peter w) ; qud,m Phormio est (than Phormis u) ; puttii^ 
the latter in the nominative. 

121. The other way of exprwttng the sense of qudm, U to 
drop that word, and put the latter of the two nouns or prcnMJttfift 
in the ablalive case (see Paragraph 257) ; a«, taking the Ibregdf^ 
examples again : 

Petrus etft doctior PuvUf» 
Cicero eloquentior fuit Craao. 
ikehilkM fortior ftiit Hector94 
Ego sum tbium sapiens te. 
Tu e» gmndior^ratre tuo* 

When comparison is made in this form, it is said that the sense of 
the preposition prce, which governs the ablative, is to be under- 
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stood : priB Paulo, before, or compared with, Psaal ; &c. Thiu, 
again, in the following : 

No man it more friendlj, nor 
more deer to me, than Attieuu 

Silver is less valuable than gold, 
and gold than virtaes. 

Thj counsels ard clearer to na 
than the light, 

Tbe perils are greater thmm tkg 
Ttuutrds* 

A peace worse than a var. 

Who of all was more l«anied 
than Aristotle 7 

Cato, than who no better man is 
bom. 

Fame, an evil than tohidi no 
other is more rapid. 

Nothing was more excellent 
than ha in virtne*. 

Nothing more skilful than Hmt' 
nibtU^ 
, Nihil juBtius Ar'atid^* Nothing more just than ArUiideu 

That is : pr« AUico, pra aro, pra virlutilms, pra luce, &c. 

122. Quani represents our than in a variety of instances, wfaid 
itr would be tedious to define minutely. For example : 

Ambition engaged the minds of 
men more than avarice. 



Mihi nemo est amicior nee carior, 
Attieo, Cic. 

Vilios argentum est auro et vir^ 
tutibus anmm. Hoi. 

Luce sunt clariora nobis toa con- 
flilis. Cic. 

' Majora sunt prgmiit pericuU. 

Curt, 

' Fax bello pejor. Cic. 

Quia omnium doctior Aristotele 
fuii 1 Cic 

Cato, quo nemo vir mclior natas 
> est. Cic 

Fame, malum quo non aliud ve- 
locius uUum (est). Via. 

• Nihil illo fnit ezeellentius in 
viriuiibas. Cic. 

Nihil callidius Hannibale, 



' Magis ambitio quam avaritia 
^ animos hominum exeroebat. 

Sall. 

Potius accasatio qtiom defen&io 
est extstimanda. Cic. 

Laude potiua qtiam pacnH dig* 
nus. Cic. 

, Plus exemplo quam peccato no- 
cent. Cic. 



It ia to be considered rather an 
accusation than a defence. 

Worttiy rather of praise than of 
punishment. 

They do harm more by their ex- 
ample than by their sin. 



123. When there is but a single Noun or Pronoun, and the 
comparison lies between two Adjectives, qvitm is employed ; the 
Adjectives being in tbe positive degree, accompanied by the Ad- 
verb magis, minus, plus, or some such word. 



Triumphus magis clams ^uom 
gratus, 

Vir magia doctns quam elo- 
queos. 

Magis fortunatus quam prudens 
es, 

Iter magis expeditum quam tu- 
tum. 



A triumph more showy than 
agreeable. 

A man more learned than elo- 
quent. 

Thou art more fortunate ikon 
prudent. 

A path more expeditious than 
safe. 
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But Uie same idea is often expressed ,by omitttDg the Adverb) 
the two Adjectives being botk used in the comparative degree* 

As : 

Triumphus clarior quam gratior. 

Vir doctior quam eloquentior. 

F&rttmatior^ quam ptudentior eu 1 

Iter cflfMdittui quam tutius, 

124. Qadm is used whenever acts or states of being expressed 
by Verbs are brought into comparison with each other ; as : Melius 
est pcenam capere quam fnentiri, it is better to receive the punish- 
ment than to lie ; Ille doctior est quam putatis, he is more learned 
than you think. Again : 

Gentes barbaras regere facilins 
est, quam auimum suum con- 
tinere. Sen. 



It is easier to govern aavage na- 
tions than to bridle one's own 
mind. 



Opprimi in bonck caasii melius 
est quam malae cedere. 

Cic. 



It is better to be beaten in a 
good cause than to yield to a 
bad one. 



He speaks more freely than ele- 
gantly. 



125. And then, again, it is used in forming comparison between 
Adverbs. And here also there are two forms of expression similar 
to those mentioned at Paragraph 123, as relating to Adjectives. 
Quitin may be used vrith magis, minils, &c., the two adverbs com* 
pared being in the positive degree (see Paragraph 76, on the De- 
grees of Adverbs); or, quctin may be used alone, the two adverbs 
compared being both in the comparative degree. Thus : 

{Dieet magis libere quitm ornate, 
OR, 
Dicet liber ius qu^m omatius, 

126. Something must be said here of the use of the Adjective in 
the Superlative degbbe. This degree partakes of the nature of 
the Comparative ; because, when we speak of a person or thing 
as possessed of a quality in the superlative degree, it is often un« 
derstoocf, if not expressed, that the person or thing excels as com- 
pared with some other particular persons or things, or with other 
persons or things in general. This is generally the case, though 
there is an exception, for which see Paragraph 130. First let us 
see how the Superlative partakes of the Comparative. 

127. We say, for example : he is the wisest, or most wise, of 
the men, of all men, of men, of all, or of any. In such phrases the 
JLiatin agrees with our language, the superlative being expressed 
by that termination in the Adjective which has been mentioned at 
Paragraph 56 ; and the Noun or Pronoun representing the person 
or thing as inferior, being in the genitive case. Thus : Petrus, 
diligentissimus omnium; Peter, the most diligent of all; quis 
NOSTRUM, which of us ? quis VBSTftUM^ which of you ? And thus^ 

again: 
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fiBt oflM»r pne*, 

TheopbrastQS, elegantittimut 0m- 
nium philotophorum, 

Plato, Gnpcorum doetisnmMtf 
MuanM fuU ffiflttiMsu ■ «mift«M 



l: 



TheophrsstQi, tlu most accom- 
|»Jt5A«tf of piiSosopben . 

nti(v <^ - «Mtt- l^med of the 
HinoiM'WM tJbi grm$i$t4tf aQ 



128. Observe, however, that the. like ideas ma^ be expressed in 
Latin, hy using one of the prepositions, e, ex, de^ or pra^ which 
govern the ablative case ; or by inter or ante, which govern ik 
accusative. Dil^entisnMus er <min^bti$i pra omnibus, inter omm, 
or ante omnes ; which are similar to our out oftSX, compared to all, 
among all, before all, &c. 

129. In English the Comparatite is sometimes used instead of 
the Superlative ; as, speaking of twp rose«, of two trees, we miglit 
say : this is the sweeter (meaning sweetest or most sweet) ; this is the 
tciler (meaning tallest > or most tall). The some form is oftisn 
found it\ La^in. As : 



Lit., I 
Hoift4 I 



/fMMr«»pBtram« 

Puo mejora omnium navigit. 

Ille minor^m e duobas Uberis 
amiait. Plin. 

Fxm eji duabiis tuis epistolis. 

Gic. 

]%f gmalioa, soeldie ante alios 
ifM^Ttior omnes. Vir. 

Ialqs«ofi/irrft0r fait* 

QjJINT* 



The T0«ng)tet ( y e w w ggr ) ol tht 
fttt]bej»u 

TliB oUeit («idr«r)ortke jrouihs* 
The two Xttt^tntilaTger) ofthl 



He sent awny the snnttMrt 
{smaller) of tbe two cbildren. 

The. first {former) of tby (wO 
letters. 

Pygmalion, the cmelest (mrt 
cruel) io crime of all otbers. 

He was tbe stionge^t (st^tmtger) 
among tbem. 



Now, though the Adjective fiivtnis, young, hus no Superlative 
(heing one among those exceptions noted under Par^raph 57), aO 
the. others in the foregoing examples have, and in theso examples 
there might have been maxhnus, maximd, minimum, prima, n»' 
manissimus, fortissimns ; instead of mejfm, maj^ra, &c. 

130. In Paragraph 126; I have said that the Superlative na^be 
used in a sens^ in which it does not partake oC th&fwtuve -of the 
Comparative* We^say, fMexftmpl6>: he is a.moilieappetttN^iMBf 
that was & most fortunate escape; wdthont allndiay t» anf otbtf 
man or men, escape or escapes. In Latin the Superlative i& unA 
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in precisely the same way ; and it is also constantly «mplojed« in* 
eluding in itself, without the aid of any Adverb^ the sense. of our 
Adverb very. As : 



Vir <ap}0ntt»tfnu«« 
Philosophus trudittuimut. 



A vMit (pr vtty) wise nnitf. 

A most (or v«ry) Ua^nti .phA> 

]^bM>r 
A most (oY M19) aU$ ^mataoAfft* 



Imperator potentimmus. 

The Superlative may, however, in this same sense, be precwfed by 
an Adverb expressive of amplification or excess (as remarked at 
PaoTigraph 58); that is, by multhm, muUb, quhm, perqudm, ml^, 
sari^, Umg^, admoditin, BCc. As : Ulysses Juit uuLTtFM sagacissimtiy, 
Ulysses was very sagacious'; Neto Juit an am sceiestissifnus, Nelto 
was etetfmmly wicked ; 

Conspectus veftter mulib jncun- I Your very agreeable lo(^* 
diBSimiiB. €ic. I 

Tgnea fttciunt quam maximos. I They make very large fires* 

FtOR. 1 

131. In ad(^tioB to those Adverbs which have been used m the 
foregoing examples, there are some others to be spoken of before 
we quit the Syntax of Adjectives. The following list, which includes 
those before given, should be particularly attended to : 

qucbn, than, very, how^ a&. 
tdm, so, so much, as much, as well. 
plus, more, to a greater degree. 
parUm "j 

or > little, to a little degree. 
g^ulum,.}. 
mndiiim 1 

or > much, very, to a great degree. 
multb, J 
iantiLm\ 

or >so much, as much, to so great or to an eqfxal degFe6# 
iantb,. J 

or >.as j[nuch«. how much, to as great or to what degrees 
quanib, J 

magis, more, to a greater degree. 
maxinik, veiy, greatly, exceedingly. 
minils, less, in a smaller degree. 
satis, enough, tl3 a sufficient degree. 
nimis "1 

or > too much, to too gfrcat a degree. 
nimiiim', I 
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* poti^, rather^ better. 
"' satiiJis, better. 

toties, 80 many times, so often. 
quoties, as many times, a& often, how often. 
. perquctm, very, very mach. 
vaU^, very much, greatly. 
* san^, truly, indeed. 
long^, exceedingly. 
, admodum, very, greatly, very mnch. 

132. I shall give a few examples, to illustrate the different wayi 
in which some of these words are employed. 

133. Qudm represents our how. As : 

Scio ego quitm difficile sit coo- I I know how difficult it i« to gire 
silium dare regi. Sall. | counsel to a king. 

134. Qucim and tarn, used together, mean the same as our as 
or as much and so. As : Nerofuit non tam. genere nobilis, quIm 
vitiis insignis, Nero was not so noble in family as remarkable in 
vices ; TAM prudens est, ovlu fortis, he is as prudent as brave; 

Nihil est morti tam simile, quam [ Nothing is to like death at sleep, 
somnum. Cic. | 

Tam consimilis est, quam potest. I He is as much Hke at he can 

Plaut. I (be). 

And so, when alone, is also expressed by tam : 
Quis est tam demons ? Cic. | Who is to aiUy t 

135. Care is to be taken not to confound some of those Ad- 
verbs in the foregoing list, with the Adjectives from which they 
are derived ; because the adverb is not always distinguished by its 
accent 0), and the Adjective may, according to the case in whick 
it is employed, have the same termination as the adverb. Plus is 
both Adjective and Adverb. Paritm is derived from parvus, small 
or little ; paulitm, from paulus, very small or little ; multikm or 
fnulth, from multus, much ; tantilm or tantb, from tantus, so much; 
guantUMi or quantb, from quantus, how much ; nimis or ntmti^iir, 
from nimius, too much. And these Adjectives are declinable 
throughout, in gender, number, and case, to agree with Nouns and 
Pronouns^ which the Adverbs are not : 

Masc. Fern. Neat. 

parvus, parva, parvum, &c. 

paulus, paula, paulum, &c. 

multus, multa, tnultum, &c* 

tantus, tanta, tantum, &c. 

quantus, quanta, quantum, &c« 

nimius, nimia, mmium, &c. 
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136. When any of these are used in the Adjective form, it is a 
rule, that they must agree in termination with the Noun which 
they refer to ; and when in the Adverbial form, then the Noun 
should be in the Gienitive Case. (See Paragraph 253.) As : 

Tanta prudentia, qtumta doctrina, | A$ much prudence, as learning. 

Tantum prndentiae, quantum I A$ much (of) prudence, as (of) 
doctrins, | leamiog. 

137. Our as much and as, when having reference to a verb, are 
expressed by tantitm and quantitm. As : 

Tanium te amoi quantum me I I love thee as mwih as tboB 
amas, | lovest me. 

And when our so, in the sense of to such a degree, is followed 
by the Conjunction that, the so is expressed by tanium or tarn, 
and the that by ut; as : 



Id tantum abest ab ofScio, ut 
nihil magia officio posait esse 
contrarium. Cic. 



That is so far from our duty, that 
nothing can be more contrary 
to our doty. 



138. The forms of expression, in speaking of comparative num- 
bers and quantities, and of equality or similitude, are very various 
in Latin, as well as in our language. It would be too much to 
explain all the idioms of this kind here ; but mark the following, 
as they are important. 

139. Our the more, the more as, or in the same proportion as, 
or so much the more ; the less, &c., are expressed by the Adverbs 
eb, to that extent, so far as, by so much ; and qub, by how much, . 
for which cause ; or, in place of qub, by the Conjunction qubd, 
as, in that. Examples : 

i2«oquisqueTitio8ior,edmi8erior 1 The more any one is vicious, the 
est, I more he is unhappy. 

Qub doctior, eb modestiorest, I The more learned he is, the more 

I he is modest. 

Eb modeatior est, quo doctior, | He is more modest in proportion 

I CM he is more learned. 



Id eb mirabilins est, qubd a ne- 
mine ezpectabatur, 



That appeared the more surpris- 
ing, as (in that) it was ex* 
pected by nobody. 



140. Tot or totidem, so much, so many, and quot, as many as, 
are indeclinable Adjectives; and these, employed in conjunction 
with each other, express equality in numbers. As : 

^Tot fructus, quot flores, |' As many fruits as flowers. 

141. Talis, such, such like, and qualis, as, like as, are Ad- 
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jeetbes ; and these expreu similitude or resemblance,, in the aease 
o£ aur such, iuch as, like, the Wee of,, the same as^ As : 

TkUi f uit amieoB mtiu, { Such wm tty fmud. 

Non sum talis qualis tu, | I am not like tliee ^hsume as 

I tbou) 

QlMilis pater est, ta/i< est filius, I Such a$ the father is» tuck is the 

I son. 

But when our sujch is used in the sense of this kind or sort cf, 
that kind ox sort of, it is most commonly expressed in Latin by 
the genitive of hie or is, joined with the genitive of the noun 
modus, manner or fashion. As : 

Quia hujusmodi puelloa non I Who does not lore iuch children 

■matl t (childteaofthi9,er,thftikiiM[)2 



Quia utiumoU honioea non I Who would not hate 9M»k mea 

oderit 1 | (men of this, ur,. that kind) 1 

And observe, that instead o£ tdUs and qualis, the personal pronoun 
is, ea, id, and the relative qm, quee, quod, are often employed in 
the same sense as above : 

Is fhit amicns mensh 
Non is sum qui tu» 

Qmi pater est, is. eat filiua. 

142. In speaking of definite or. indefinite quantities or niimbn», 
we sometimes use the preposition of before the ncam, and some- 
times not ; as : twenty she^> a scora of sheep. In sudi cases 
the Latin noun is generally put in the genitive case, unless it be 
preceded by any of those AdjecUves mentioned at 135 and 136* 

Plus Uctis hahet qutim sanguinis. | He haa more ^of) nrilk than (of) 

Juvc I blood. 

And this is generally the foim of eiquession in Latin with the 
Adjectives of Number. As : 

Oetoginta Ma«e<2ofciif)i intefrftee- | They IdHed eig^ht fanadred (<if ) 
runt. Gum*. | Macedonians. 

Pbalaria duor milfia Maetdoststtis I, Phalariahad twotfaoosaid (^) 
in prsaidio hahebat. Lur. |i Macedoniaos in the garrison. 

When, however, we should use our ofva the sense: of out of^^tke 
number of, from amongst, &c., meaning, to the exclusion of the rest, 
the like sense in Latin is expressed by one of the prepositions e, 
ex, or de, which require the. noun or proBOun followkig^ to lie in 
the Ablative case. Art 

Unua fuit de nagistratiUu 6ib» | Qu»-oi{o%itirf) the magutXHtes 
fensor salutis me®, Cic. | was the preserver of my aafety. 
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CHAPTER XVUL 



Syntax, of Verbs* 

143. See Paragraph 59. We have now to speak of the folloviiig 
eight particulars relating to verbs : Gender or Sort, Person, Num- 
ber, Time, Mode, Participle, Gerund, and Supine. For Govemr 
nierU, see Paragraph 198. 

1st.— 'OP THE GENDER. 

144, GRNi»ft means the same as sort or kmd, . There afe fouc 
pit&cipal Sorts- of Verbs; namely, Actvce verbs^ Pamoe verbs^ 
Neute^verbSf and Impersonal verbs, 

146. The verb is csdled Active wh«B it expresses an act done. 
by some person or thing to some other person or thing. Any verii^ 
in short) which expresses an act, when there is an oitject' of any 
kind.whi<^ is the receiverof the act, or to which the 'act is done, is.- 
an Actire Verb. Thus, to kill, to beaiithts^ are aetive verbs,, 
because we must understand, when they are used, that, there is. 
some obfict, which object sofiEers the acts- of killing or beaUng^. 
Suppose the verb to express something of a merely mental kind, 
suehas tO'/ettf, to esteem; these are Active Verbs, nevertheless r 
because^ theugbitbe action hare is only mental, the act lOMSt hscra. 
an oh^ct ; and • therefore to^iove and to esteem are «& much' ActiveL 
verbs as to kilt and to &eal. 

146. The verbis calledPamw when .it expresses, not the. peri* 
foming'of the aet by the actor, but the receiving or suffering roi it 
by the person or thing to whom the act is done. Thus, to be kiUedi 
to be beaten^ to be loved, to be esieetmed : these verfas, as here.enf 
ployed, express that passivenees, that safiering of an act, whioh has 
caused the Active Verb, when used in this way, to be called a Poi^s 
sive\j&\3u 

147. The verbis called ^ot^erwhieoever'^it is neith«r activenerr 
passive. Verbs that express mere^ the existence^ state^ or ODJe- 
c/ition. of things ; all. such aie Neuters. To ^,.to sit, to ;remaim, 
to Ikey tja.reMe, to daeil; these are all Neuters: they express^ 
neither the doing nor the enduring of any act. Bat^ to go, to oome^. 
to run, to creep, Uk.wM, tajumpc by all these there is: action .os- 
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pressed. Yet these, also, are Neuters ; because, though each ex- 
presses an act, that act is not done to, or received by, any person or 
thing. — ^There are some grammarians who call those Neuters only 
which express something in which there is no action, such as to 
be, to remain, and such-like. They call those verbs which do ex- 
press actions, such as to go, to come, to run, in which the act is 
entirely confined to the actor, active intransitive verbs ; while, such 
as to kill, to beat, are called active transitive verbs. They 
call both Active : the one transitive, because the act passes over 
to, or has effect on, an object beyond the actor ; and the other 
intransitive, because the act is confined to the actor, and passes 
over to no other object. 

148. Some verbs are called Impersonal. These are defective as 
to some of their persons, they never being used in any except the 
third person singular. Such, for example, are the verbs to rain, 
to mow, to freeze. There are some of these which must always be 
used impersonally ; and there are others, again, which sometimes 
become impersonal, but which are not so at all times. When the 
verb is called Impersonal, it is so because it has, apparently* no- 
thing belonging to it as a nominative ; that is to say, there is an 
act or a state of being expressed, without there being any noun to 
represent ih.e person or thing which performs the act or which occu- 
pies the state of being. 

149. The Active verb is sometimes called Reflectvce. A verb is 
Reflective, when the actor and the object acted upon are both one 
and the same person or thing. Thus, he IdUs himself, they beai 
themselves I these, as here used, would be called Reflective. A 
Reflective Verb, then, is nothing more than an Active Verb, the 
act expressed by which has the actor himself for its object. The 
Reflective Verb is sometimes said to be Reciprocal ; and that hap- 
pens whenever there is an interchange, or reciprocity, in the per- 
formance of an act, between two or more persons or things. They 
kill each other, they beat one another : here the kiUing and the 
beatir^ are alternately done by each to the other, by the one to 
the other. The persons or things are by turns both the actors and 
the receivers of the act; and therefore it is that, when the verb 
expresses this kind of interchange or mutuality, both in the per- 
formance and in the enduring of an act, it is called a Reciprocal 
Verb. 

150. These observations, as defining the different Genders or 
Sorts of verbs, are just as applicable to the Latin language as they 
are to ours. There are, however, some points that require parti- 
cular notice, in comparing the two languages. I shall leave the 
verbs called Impersonal to be spoken of last ; first considering the 
Active^ Passive, and Neuter verbs. 

151. The verb simply active needs no explanation. 
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YirginiM InlUd his daughter, | Virginios filiam iii«m oceidit^ 

152. But when we come to the pamve form, wt; find a great dif* 
ference between the two languages : 

The daughter ufciiiMl hj her father, | Fills oeeiditar a patre sue. 

We know, that in our language the passive is always expressed by 
using the verb to be, as an auxiliary, along with the participle pas^ 
give of the active verb ; as in the above example, is killed. But, on 
referring to the Conjugations of Passiveg, from page 50 to page 57, 
we see that it is only in certain parts of the verb that the Latin 
esse, to be, comes in to assist in the conjugation ; and that, except- 
ing in those particular parts, the Latin passive is expressed by a 
totally different termination in the active verb itself. And there 
we also see, that when esse does thus come into use, the form of 
expression is nearly the same as in English, the verb esse being 
accompanied by the passive participle of the Active verb to which 
ft is auxiliary. 

153. We often use the active verb with one of the words, one, 
we, you, they, or people, preceding it, meaning, by any one of 
these, people, or this world in general. We say, for example, one 
loves virtue, we love virtue, you love virtue, people love virtue ; and 
so forth. In such cases the like idea is generally expressed in 
Latin by the verb in the passive form : 

Virtus amatur, | Virtue is loved, 
Virtutes amantur, \ Virtues are loved. 

Again : they say, or people say, that deer live very long : 

Cenri dieuntur diutissime vivere, | Deer are taid to live very long. 

And again : one should hope, we should hope, you should hope, 
people should hope : 

Sperandam ett, | It is to be hoped, 

154. When the Active verb is employed in the reflective way, 
our myself , thyself , himself, herself or itself , ourselves, yourselves, 
themselves, are expressed by the Latin, me, te, se or sese, nos, vos» 
(See these mentioned at Paragraph 42.) 

Peter praises himtelf, \ Petrus le laudat. 

And when in the reciprocal, the form of expression is the same ; 
only that in Latin the reciprocity is more fully expressed by the 
adverb invicem (by turns^), or by the preposition in/er (between) : 

Peter and Paul praise one another, I Petrus et Paulus se invicem Itiud&nt, 
Peter and Paul light each other, | Petrus et Paulus inter se pugnant. 
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155. Of the Neuter ▼erbe, the verb £«se, to be, daims particular 
attention. I have just noticed (Paragraph 152), the circumstance 
of its being employed as an auxiliary, that is, as a verb assisting in 
the conjugating of others. In English we have two auxiliary verbs, 
to have and to ^ ; to Imve being employed in forming the com- 
pounds of the active verb, as, I have loved, I have taught, I had 
lovecT, &c. ; and to he and to have both being employed in forming 
the compounds of the passive verb ; as, I was loved, I was taught, I 
have been loved, &c. Now, we see by the Models (pages from 42 to 
57) that there is no Latin auxiliary at all used with the verb in the 
active form ; and that esse is the only auxiliary used with the pas- 
sives. Thus with the active : amavi, I have loved, amaveram, I 
had loved, &c. ; and with the passive : amatus sum, or fui, I am 
or have been loved, amatus eram or faeram, I was or had been 
loved, &c. Then again., we see, that esse itself has no compound 
forms : ftti, I have been,/weram, I had been, &c. 

156. Esse, to be, is very often used in place of habere, to have ; 
and when this occurs, the noun or pronoun which Would be the 
nominative of habere is required to be in the dative case. (See 
Government, Paragraph 215.) Thus, for example, instead of say- 
ing Ego HABEO Rbricm, I have a book, we may say, est mihi Ubcr, 
that is, literally, there is a book to or for me. Observe the same 
idiom in the following : 

Sunt nobis mitia poms. Vir. | We have ripe apples* 

Est mihi pater* Via* | I have a father. 

Pictoribus atqae poetis I Painters and poets have always 

Semper/ttit aequa potdftaa. Uor.. |. had Wfful poiwer*. 

Ei morbo nomen est avaritia. Cic. | That disease has the name of avarice. 

157. And observe, that these examples that I have just given, 
illustrate another difference between the Latin and our language. 
The Latin has no phrases similar to those in English composed of 
the word there and the verb to be ; there is, there are, there was, 
&c. There is a book, there are apples, are in Latin, est Uber, sunt 
poma; that is, literally, a book is, apples are ; the verb Esse being, 
ia such cases,, used alone : 

Est locus in carcere, qaod Tullianum f There is a place in the prison, 
appellatur. Sail. | wbiofa is called Tullianums. 

In Galliii factiones sunt. Gas. | There are factions in France. 

158. See the verb ^T^s^e noticed again at Paragraphs 165 and 167. 

159. I- have already spoken of Deponent Verbs (Paragraph 63). 
These are to be oonsidered as a separate class ; ibr dioo^ some 
of them may be used in the (ic^« sense, some in the passive, and 
some in the neuter^ they are, nevertheless, all conjugated precisely 
in the same way as a passive verb, being distinguished in the die- 
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tionari^ by the abbreviation " depj' It i& said thai vecbs of this 
kind are called Depfinenis (from deponere, to lay aside, or put off>» 
because in thiem the passive signification that characterizes their 
conjugation is often laid aside, while the deponent, though conju- 
gated like a passive, has the meaning of an active or of a neuter 
▼erU 

160. There are» as observed at Paragraph 63, Deponents belong- 
ing to each of the four Conjugations. I have not given any models 
by which to conjugate these, because the models g^ven for the pas- 
sives (from page 50 to page 57) serve as well lor Deponents, 
Elxcepting, that when a Deponent is used as an actwe verb, it has 
the same participles, gerunds, and supine, as those which are given 
in the models from page 42. to page 49. And there are also a few 
neuter verbs to be found conjugated parily in the active and partly 
in the passive form. In their present, past imperfect, and future 
times,, active ; but in their other times, passive. Audere, to dare* 
gaudere, to be glad, solere, to be accustomed, aie of this kind. 
Thus , audeo, I dare, atidebam, I dared, ausus sum, I have dared. 
&c. gaudeo, I am glad, gattdebam, I was glad, gavisus sum, I have 
been glad, &c. soleo, I am accustomed, solebam, I was accustomed. 
solitus sum, I have been accustomed, &c. These are called Mixeu, 
from there being a mixture of the active and passive forms of con- 
jugation found in the same verb. 

161. There are some Deponents that maybe conjugated through- 
out in either way, in the active form or in the passive : as, alter" 
care or altercari, to debate, ^&ncare or fabricari^ to build, depo^ 
pulare or depopulari, to lay waste ;, alterco or allercor, I debate, 
&c. ; fabrico or fabricor, I build, &c. dtpopulo or depopulor, I lay 
waste, &c. 

162. The general rule with Deponent verbs is, that they are 
Neuters. But, as some of them are employed both as Actives and 
as Passives, they often cause doubt and difficulty to those who are 
beginning to read Latin. For example : jocari, to jiest, nugari, to 
play the fool, pigrari, to be idle, wori^ to die, mm'ari, to tarry, 
demorari, to dwell. These we easily know to be neuter verbs. But, 
while tristare means to make sad (active), tristari means to be sad 
(neuter), and not to be made sad (passive). And then, again, observe : 

Ab amieis hortatur, Var. | He m advit9d by his friends. 

Qui est pauper aspematur», Cic. |, Ue wko is pooc it detpued, 

Omnis ora maritima ab Achasis I All tlte sea eoast wu laid watte 
depopulata est. Iay« | by th» Graciaaft. 

O domas antiqua, qalUn dispari I O ancient house, by what a dif- 
doming dominarit } Cic. | feraot master art thou governed / 

These verbs, hortari, to advise, aspemari^ to despise, depopulari. 
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to lay waste, dominari, to govern, are Deponents. In these exam- 
ples they are used in the pcusive sense ; and yet they might have 
been used in the active sense, though with the same passive form 
of conjugation ; as: , 



Hannibal depoptUatut est multos 

agros Italis, 
Multi agii Italis depopulati sunt 

ab Hannibale, 



Hannibal laid waste many terri- 
tories of Italy. * 

Many territories of Italy weie 
laid waste by Hannibal. 



Deponents of this description are called Common ; because, with 
them, the passive form is employed in common to express both the 
active and the passive meaning. 

163. At Paragraph 148 I have said what Impersonal verbs are. 
Some of these are always Impersonal, never being used but in the 
third person singular; others are only sometimes impersonal, 
according to the sense in which they are employed. The following 
are the greater part of the Latin Impersonals : 

pluit, it rains. 
t07iat, "1 

or >it thunders. 

Julminat, J 
/ulgurat, it lightens. 
ningit^ it snows. 
graruUnat, it hails. 
Ittcescit, it dawns. 
vespernscit, it is night fall. 
libet, it is pleasant. 
placet, it pleases, it is good. 
juvat, it pleases, it profits. 
licet, it is lawful, or right. 
pudety it is shameful. 
decetf it becomes, it behoves. 
liquet, it appears. 
p^et, it grieves. 
oportet, it is fit, or proper. 
tadet, it is wearisome. 

pcenitet, it troubles^ vexes, or makes repentant. 
miseret, ^ 

or >it bespeaks pity. 

miserescit, J 

evenit, it happens, or falls out. 
restat, it remains. 

interest, it concerns, it imports, it touches. 
refert, it concerns, or belongs. 
€u:cidit, it happens. 
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fit, it comes to pass. 

convenitt it is convenient « or suitable. 

constat, it is evident, or agreed. 

expedite it is expedient, or necessary* 

corubidt, it is profitable. 

vacate there is leisure. 

pertinet, it pertains, concerns, or becomes. 

164. In speaking of Personal Pronouns and of Adjectives (Para- 
graphs 92 and 116), there have been examples given of the verb 
JSsse, to be, employed Impersonally. That verb is of great import- 
ance as thus employed ; and the examples referred to apply in this 
place : the^^fore see them again. 

165. Esse is often employed along with one of the nouns opus, 
need, occasion, want, and usus, profit, necessity, need, advantage, 
use. Opus est. It is necessary, or requisite ; usus est, it is useful, 
advantageous, or needful. 

Hoc fieri opus est* Cic. | It it necestary for this to be done. 

Gratis opus est nobis tnl. Cic. | Thy favoar ti needful to us. 

Nunc tibi opus est, aegram ut te I Now it is necessary for thee that 
assimules. Plavt. | thou feign thyself sick. 

Kafes, quibus proconsuli usus A The ships, in which t^r^ was no 
non esMt. Lit. | use to the proconsul. 

lAihi et Quioto fratri magno I It was of great advantage to me 
iijut fuit. Cic. | and my brother Quintus. 

166. Some of the Neuter verbs which do not belong to the class 
called Deponent, and which have properly no passive form, are 
nevertheless sometimes used in the passive form impersonally. 
Thus, ire, to go, Jlere, to weep, fugere, to flee, currere, to run, 
vivere, to live, servire, to serve ; these may be used in the third 
person singular in the passive form, as Impersonals : itur,fletur, 
Jvgitur, curriiur, vivitur, servitur ; that is, liberally, it is gone, it 
is wept, it is fled, it is run, it is lived, it is served. The meaning, 
in such instances, is similar to that of the French, when they use 
their pronoun on, along with the verb in the third person, to con- 
vey the indefinite sense of our we, you, one, they, meaning people 
in generaL As : 

French : On dit, \ We, you, one, they, or people, say. 

This in Latin would be dicitur, it is said. But then dicere, to say, 
is one of those verbs that have, throughout, both the active and 
passive form. Not so with those neuters that I have just men- 
tioned: 

Fhssch : Onva, | We, you, one, they, or people, go* 
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Yet here, also, the same meaning would be expressed in Latin by 
the passive form : itur, it w gone; that is, meaning, all the while, 
we go, one goes, people go, &c. 

167. In this same way the verb Esse is "VBry frequently em- 
ployed along with the Passive Participle, present or future, of 
other verbs ; the Participle being always of the Neuter Gender. 
As, with the Participle Present : 

Ventum nt, I They emne, we oftme, people oame. 
JPugnatum ai, j They fought, wefought, people fou^t. 

Meaning, literally translated, it was come, it was fought. Thus, 
Cicero says : ad amia ventum est, literally, it was come to amu ; 
that is, they, or the people, came to arms, or, arms were bad re- 
course to. Tacitus, again, speaking of a whole army, says: 
Bonnam ventum, meaning, Bonnam ventum est, ad Bonnam ven- 
tum est, or ad Bonnam venerunt, they came to Bon. And thus 
with the Participle future : 



Dicendum est, 
Sper&ndum ett, 
Orandtim at, 
Optandum est, 
Videndum est, 



I, we, you, they, must, or hare to say. 
I, we, you, they, mutt, or have to/kejM. 
I, we, you, they, must, or hare t» prmy. 
I, we, you, they, must, or have to choose^ 
I, we, you, they, must, or hare tosw. 

Or, more literally, t^ is to he said, it is to he Jioped, U is to be 
prayedy it is to be chosen, it is to be seetu 

We must certainly die. 



^lariendum certe etU Cic. 



We hare certainly to die. 
Death is certain. 



2nd.— OF THE Person and the ndmber. 

168. A verb must have a noun or pronoun, either expressed or 
understood, for its nominative, as it is called, diat is, the verb, as 
expressing some act or some state of being, must always be onder- 
stood to express that some person or thing acts, or exists, in some 
way or other. The verb must be in the same Person and Nmnber 
as the noun or pronoun which stands for its nominative, and Uiis 
agreement between the nominative and the verb grammarians call 
CONCORD. There are three persons, called the 1st person, the 2nd 
person, and the Zrd person ; and two numbers, called the singular 
and the plural. As : 

rist. Ego amo, 1 lore. 

SiVGiJi,AB« ^ 9nd. Ttt amas. Thou lo^st. 

(,3rd. Illemmat, HelovM, 

rist. No9 amamus. We love. 

Plubal* < 3nd. Vo$ amatis. You love. 

(.Ard. htiamant, \ Theylo^few 
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169. The two languages are so much alike with respect to this 
matter, that very little needs to be said about it. 

170. Our thou and thee, as well as thy and tfune, are not so 
much in use ; you, your, and yours, being used in place of them. 
But it is never so in Latin, the pronoun and verb in that language 
always strictly agreeing in number, with the person or thing, per- 
sons or things, in the 2nd person. Yet the 1st person plural is 
Bot ttofrequently used instead of the Ist person singular : 

Nos volumtts, 

FOR V* I wish; 



Ego volo, 



Nos videmus, 

FOR V I see : 

JEgo video, 



} 
} 



and in the same way the possessive pronoun, nostery nostra, H€sirum, 
may be used in the sense of viy or mine, instead of meus, hmm, 
meum, 

171. At Paragraph 88, I have spoken of Nouns of MultUmdie* 
Now, the Latin verb when used with these is subject to nearly the 
S|une practice as the verb is in English; that is, it is some- 
times in the plural, and sometimes in the singular* there being no 
absolute rule to guide us in eithet language. We say : th^ are 
a happy nation, or, it i» a happy nation ; the regiment^A^^ or^ 
the regiment fightsu And it is the same in Latin. 

Mnltitado conveneranU C/es. | The multitude assembled, 

Plebs beUum malebaU Liv. | The common people preferred war* 

Sspe ipsa plebes a PatribuB se- f The common people often dtf" 
eessit, Sall* | fered with the senators* 

Here, the first verb is in the plural number, the second and third 
in the singular. Again, in speaking of a part, or a great part, of 
a number of persons or things, the verb may be in either number : 

Magna pans vutnerati aut ocdsi | A great part were wounded or 
siua. Salu I killed* 

Magna pars vix fbge quod satis | A great part had hardly enough 
esset yirittm habuere. Lit. | strength for flight. 

Pars hominum vltiis gaudet con* I A pait of manlnnd contimtly, 
stanter. Ho a. l delight in vices. 

Here the first and second verbs are in the plund, and the thisd in 
the smgular. When the same verb' relates ta several aoans vriudi 
Kpreseaib (M£ferent thti^ of inaanimate natuve, the Latin verb is 
fe^oent^ m the sinfular number. A* : 
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Multornm arrogantia, superbU, 
odia, ac molestia perfereada 
est, Cic. 



Tbe anoganee, the insolence; the 
dislikes, and the discontent of 
many are to be borne. 

Virtus, et honestas, et pudor I Virtue, and honesty, and &me 
cegebat, Cic* | compelled, 

3rd. OF THB TIMK AND THE MODK. 

172. The principal thing' to be observed in the Times of Latin 
verbs is this, that there are two distinct manners of expressing our 
simple past time. In the verb amare, for example, there are three 
forms for the past time, both in the indicative and in the subjunc- 
tive mode ; and the same with the passive as with the active verb 
(see pages from 42 to 57). The third of these past times* 
that which is called the past imperfect, is the same as oar verb 
when compounded with the past time of the verb to have: 
imaveram, I had loved, &c. ; and this is easily distingaished in its 
meaning from the past imperfect and the past perfect. But we 
shall find that the two latter are by no means so clearly to be dis- 
tinguished from each other. I have followed the plan of the ge- 
nerality of grammarians as to the names of Times and Modes, imd 
also in translating the different parts of the verbs into English. 
Bttt we must observe, that though amabam (the imperfect) may k 
translated simply by / loved, and amavi (the perfect) may be dis- 
tinguished from it by the translation, / have loved ; these English 
translations do not express the only meanings that these two parts 
of the Latin verb are capable of expressing. The past imperfed 
(amaham) may mean, / was loving, it was my custom or /labit o: 
usage to love, as well as / loved ; and the past perfect {amavi) may 
mean / loved, as well as / have loved. It is for this reason that 
the former has been called the past imperfect, for it is generally 
used to express some act or state of being in a past time which 
was imperfect or not ended at the time referred to ; while the lattff 
has been called the past perfect, because it always expresses an act 
or state of being perfected or at an end, independent of any thio^ 
like prolongation or continuation. These two past times are per- 
haps a more difficult matter to make clearly understood than anj 
thing else that can occur in grammar. It may be fairly said, that 
the difference between the two has never yet been completely ex- 
plained by any grammarian. In learning Latin, however, we are 
not studying to speak or write, but only to read a language ; these 
two forms neiver create perplexity in reading ; and, therefore, I 
need not here take up the space that would be necessary in at- 
tempting to point out the many niceties of distinction that exist. 

173. There is one thing* more to be noticed in this place. In 
speaking of a future event, we often use the verb in the present 
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time ; as : when he e^mes, I will tell yoa ; I will tell yon if I see 
him : instead of, when he sfiall come, if I shall see him. It is not 
fio in the Latin, which is more regalar, and requires the future of 

the verb. As r 



Capellas, ubi tempus erit, ia. 
foate lavabo. 

ViR, 



I will wash the kids in the 
fountain when it is (shall bey 
time. 



173. The term Mode, otherwise called Mood, means simply a 

wanner. The different modes of a verb are, therefore, nothing 

more than the different manners or ways in which it is employed. 

The chief difficulty here is, that in the one language the verb must 

sometimes be used in a different manner from what it is in the 

cither, although the idea intended to be expressed in each lang^uage 

be precisely the same. Then, we have some signs of modes, as 

they are called, or auxiliary words, used in conjugating our verba, 

which have no similar words to represent them in the Latin and 

other languages. There are the verbs to do and to be, employed as 

auxiliaries ; as : I do love, 1 did love, I was loving. And besides 

these, there are the words shall, will, may, might, should, wert, 

«ere, and miist, can, could, ought, let. Now, the sense intended 

hy all these signs is generally expressed in the Latin by the verb 

underling various changes in its termination, 

174, The Infinitive Modb represents the act or state of being 
in the most general sense, and has, as to person or number ^ no 
sort of variation. Therefore it is, that this mode is called Infin ir 
^iVE or Indefinite, because it is used in the one form, without 
^mit, or indefinitely, in application to all three persons and to both 
iiQmbers. The English Infinitive id equally unlimited as to Hme 
al«o. But we have seen (from pages 42 to 57) that the verb in 
Latin is less simple than ours in distinguishing between the pre- 
sent, the past, and the future. Take the active and passive forms 
of amare for example : 

r Present, amare, 
AcTiTk. ^ Pant. amavisse, 

(^Future, amaturum esse, 

r Present, amari, 
Passive, -i Past. amatum esse, 
I, Future, amatum iri, 

"fire amare and amari (in the present time) are two distinct 
forms, independent of any auxiliary words. Then amav'isse (the 
past of the active) is another distinct form of itself; and amatum 
^ (the past of the passive) is a compound of the passive parti- 
^Ple present, and the Latin verb to he. Then again amaturum 
^^ (the future of the active) is a compound of the active future 

Q 



to lore. 

to have lored. 

to lore, or, to be about to lore* 

to be loved. 

to have been loyed. 

to be loved, or, to be about to be loved. 
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,|parliG^k^ amaiuna, aad the LaEtia verb to ke; «ii4 atuatwn m 
4Uie future of the passive) is a compound of the passive participle 
preseat and the word iri, which word gzapiaiiacti^s consider to be 
the infinitive of ire, to go, employed in a passive form. . See th| 
Infinitive noticed again at Paragpraphs 190 and 197. 

175. The iNDicATrvB Mode. One observation applies to both 
this and the Subjunctive in Latin. The past perfect and past 
more perfect of the Indicative, and the past perfect, past more per- 
foot, oMkd future, of passive verbs are always formed by liie assist- 
ance of esse, to be, accompanied by the passive participle presest 
of the principal verb. See the Models, from page 50 to page 57. 

176. The Indicative requires little to be said. It is called In- 
dicative, as distinguished from the Subjunctive, or (as some call the 
latter Conditivnal) because it indicates, declares, or points out, the 
act or state of being to be spoken of: it indicates or declares 
jimply, widiout giving us to uaderstand that there exists any matter 
of douU ot uncertahUy, or any thing conditional or conUngent as 
to the &ct related. It is thus called from the Latm« iidieare, 
*vliich means to declare or make known. 

177. We often use the Infinitive in place of the Indicative ; as, 
ne know him to be a. good man, instead of, we know that he ii a 
good nan. Now, this practice is still more common in Latic 
As : sets mentiri tuipe esse, thou knowest that it is wicked to lie; 
dicit me lboissb, he says thi^ i have read ; credo eum vbnissb, I 
believe that he has come ; scio te scripturum esse, I know that thoc 
mrt going to write. That is, literally, it to be wicked to lie, me to 
have read, fum to have come, thee to be going to write. 

Video vos de meo pericalottM I 
Bolicitos* Cic. I 

Yidi nostros mnicos cupere bel- | 
lu». Cic. I 



I see you to he (that you en) 
anxious on aceooot of jii^ danger. 

I saw our friends to ietire (that 
• 'Onr friends dmrei) war. 



In many cases the Infinitive is thus employed in Latin, where ii 
could not be in Ei^liafa. Thus, in the past time and in the 
future : 



Turn pius iEneas hnmcns «fr» 
$Ginder€ Testem, auxxKoque 
inMOF* Deos, et ttndtr^ paimas. 

ViR. 

Ta in E^irum vtnhm gautleo. 

Cic. 



Hi aibitnuitinr ae btneioos ia 
jKKM amieos vimm iri, 

CiG. 



Then die good J&aaas tore his 
etotiiaa off his thonlden, vmUed 
tiie godt to his aid, and 
ttretched forth his hands. 

I am glad that thou diJkt comg to 
£pirus. 

Theae suppose that ^bey thmii ha 
couttder^d hem^fioent towards 
their frieods. 
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178. As for the Imperative: observe* tliat thene is do word in 
Latin to represent our let, as used in the third person singular and 
the first and third persons pitml ; let him love» let us love, let 
them love. The sense is always expressed Ijy the termination of 
the Latin verb itself. When the Ijipiukativ£ is used negatively, 
in the way of forbidding, it is preceded by the Adverb ne, not : 

Nimium ne crede colori. Vir. | Trutt not too much to colour. 

And observe that to express this negative meaning the present of 
the Subjunctive is often used instead of the lii^ieratfve ; as, ne 
timeas, fear not, instead of ne time : 

Ne conferm cslpam m me. Teb. | Leuf not the fnilt in m«. 

179. The Subjunctive is so called from the Latin subjungere^ 
which means to join or add under, to bring under, or to place under 
dominion or in subjection. Therefore, when the verb is in this 
mode, it may be said to be so because it is, according to circum- 
stances, in a condition of having something subjoined or added to 
it, or of being brought under, or placed under the dominion, or in 
subjection to, something ^be. And for the same reason it is by 
some called Conditional, because it expresses only conditionally, 
and with dependence on some other matter, the icict to which it 
has reference. Whep we say, perhaps he may come, suppose you 
were to say, if he should go ; in all such phrases as these there is 
something implied, though it be not expressed, that is subjunctive 
or conditional. 

180. Adverbs and Conjunctions are said to govern Verbs, and 
one verb is said to govern other verbs : that is, some Adverbs and 
Conjunctions and Verbs require that the verb following them should 
be used in the Subjunctive Mode. 

181. The following Adverbs and Conjunctions are sometimes 
followed by the Indicative, and sometimes by the Subjunctive. 

tLtsi. \ «»tk««i. albeit. 

ttcct, J 

antequaw, before. 
donee, untfl. 
ni, except, hut that. 
jusi, untoss, if not. 

^5^« \ since, after 
posteaquam, j . 

frmMquam, beforev 

^am^ than, how, 

G 2 
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ac, ^ 

atque, > 
ut, J 



quamdiu, until, as long as. 
quamvis, 1 although. 

quando, when, since. 

qtiamloquideni, because, seeing that. 

quia, because, for that« 

qm, how, why. 

quod, that, because. 

quoad, as long as« 

quoniamsi, if» 

sicut, as. 

simul ac, 

simul atque, ^ as soon as, no sooner than^ 

simul 

sin, otherwise, if not. 

siquidem, if so be. 

ubi, where, when. 

utcumque, howsoever, whensoerer. 

utpote, inasmuch as, considering. 

The following generally require the Subjunctive t 

dum, while, until, provided. 

** • V that, in order that, as» 

uti, J 

ne, not, lest. 

ceu, even as, as it were, as if* 

cum, when, seeing that. 

si, if. 

quasi, as it were, as, almost* 

quin, but tbat, yet. 

tanquam, as if, as well as. 

utvnam, O that ! would that ! 

dummodo, so that, provided that ' 

But it would be an almost endless work to lay down rules as to thB 
matter. Almost every one of these Adverbs and Conjunctions lu^ 
a variety of meanings ; some of them are taken in many differeol 
senses ; and it is the sense in which the words are used, and not tlij 
.mere words themselves, tha^ is to be the guide. For exampl^ 
with the Conjunction etiamsi and the Adverb dum : 






Ista Veritas* etiamsi juosndanon 
est, mihi lamen grata est. 

Cic. 



This truth, although it is not jo^ 
ful, ia nevertheless acceptabla 
teme. 



Pum potes, arldum compone lig- t Lay dry wood together whiUt 
auBU UoR. I thoa art able* 
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Omnia breriatoIerabiliafSfle de- 
bent etiamsi magna aint. 

Cic. 



All things of short duration 
ought to be bearable, althougl^ 
they be great. 

Dum prosim tibi, Te r • | So long as I may be usefu t to thee. 

In the two first of these, the verb is in the Indicative Mode ; in 
the two last, in the Subjunctive. And the same in the Eng-lish as 
in the Latin. Therefore we see, that it is not the bare conjugation 
or adverb itself which governs the mode, but the meaning with 
which it may happen to be employed. 

182, Next, as to the verbs that govern the Subjunctive. These* 
to describe them comprehensively, are generally such verbs as ex- 
press some intent or inclination of the mind in one person, relative 
to some other persons doing something, or being in some way or 
other. These governing verbs are commonly followed by the Con 
junction ut or uti, that, or in order that. And these verbs are : 

. First : those whicb express entreaty, demand, prayer, and the 
like ; as, peter e, to ask ; poscere, to beg ; postulare, to beseech ; 
orare, to pray; exorare, to entreat; rogare, to beg; precari, to 
supplicate ; obsecrare and obtestari, to conjure ; Jlaptare, to de- 
mand ; instate, to persist ; insistere, to insist : 

Obsecro te nt mihi ignoseat, I I conjure thee to forgive (that 

Fliv. I thou tnayest forgive) me. 

pQSciamus ut canes civiliter. | We beg thee to sup (that thou 

Jur. I mayest sup) genteely. 

Second : those which express exhortation, command, directing, 
permission, or prohibition ; as, hortari, to exhcnrt or advise ; <«a- 
dere, to persuade ; monere, to advise ; mandate, to command ; 
prcBcipere, to direct to do ; cedkere and imperare^ to order or com- 
mand ; permittere, to permit ; sinere, to allow ; prohibere, to forbid 
or restrain ; concedere, to grant : 



Pebebunt Pompeium hortari ut 
sit amicus. 

Cic. 



They ought to exhort Pompey 
to be (that he may be) their 
friend. 



Suades nt ab eo petam, I Thou persuadest me to ask (that 

Cic. I I may ask) of him. 

Third : those which express wish, willingness, preference, de- 
sire, or urgency ; as, velle, to wish or be willing ; nolle, to be un- 
willing ; malle, to prefer or be more willing ; cupere, to desire cr 
wish for ; optare, to choose ; desUlerarey to desire ; sperare, to 
bope ; contendere, to contend or endeavour ; niti, to strive ; labo^ 
rare, to take pains ; studere, to study or try to effect ; curare, to 
take care of or mind : 

Volo uti mihi respmdeas* I I wish thee to reply (that thott 

Cic. I mayest reply) to me* 



Id ag^nt ttt riri boni esse vide* 
anlur, 

Cic. 

Impetrabis a Ciesare at tibi 
abesse liceat. 
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Cupio lit impetret, I I wfsh tvm to obtaio. (that be 

Ft ACT. I may obtain), 

Cura ut valeas, I Take care to be (that thoa mayat 

Cic. I • be) well. 

Fourth: those which express doing, acting, obtaining^^ snC' 
ceediog, or effecting to some particular end ; as, facere, to da, 
act, or manage; effkere, to effect; agere, to act, endeavoar, or 
do ; assegui and consequi, to aim at, reacli, or achiere ; unpetmt, 
to get or obtain : 

Feci ut neutri illorum esKt quis- I I managed that no one ihould U 
quam me carior. Cic. | dearer tbaa I to eitberof tbem. 

Tbej do tbat to be tbovight 
(tbot tbey may be thought) good 
nea* 

Tbou wilt obtain fronik Ca-sar 
leaT« (that it may be eMoned 
CiG. 1 to thee) to be awsf « 

The difference between the two languages to be observed hen 
is, that in Latin the subjunctive form is more frequently used thtn 
it is in English. With such verbs as the foregoing, the «^ is sol 
always used; it is often omitted, and left to be understood : 

Volo hoc oratori contingat, I I wish tliat to affect (tbat that 

Cic. I may affect) the ontatm 

• 

Instead of Volo ui hoc, &c. Or, the latter verb might have been 
in the infinitive : Volo hoc oratori contmgere. Thus, in the fol* 
lowing: 

£am rem tibi volo (Wtfm're. I I wish that thing to happen to 

Cic. I thee. 

Where we see evenire (infinitive) instead of ut eveniat or eoeimt 
(subjunctive). And observe that thBse governing verbs are gene- 
rally followed by the infinitive of the verb coming after, if both 
verbs refer to one person only: 

- Ego copio id assequi, \ I wish to obtain it. 

Xgo cupio at tu id astefuaris, I I wish thou to obtain (tbat tboa 

I nutyett obtain) it. 

Here, in the first, cupio and assequi both refer to ego j while, in 
the second, cupio refers to ego, and assequaris to tu, 

183. Besides the foregoing verbs, there are others expressive of 
doubt, fear, apprehension, or ignorance, which govern the sub- 
junctive: such are dubitare, to doubt or fear ; tiniere, to fear; me- 
tuere, to fear or doubt ; vereri, to fear or to be alarmed ; itesctr^, 



Scire Tolumas ubi $it, unde ve» 
nia$f quo eat, 
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to know not And tlie verb is very often in the svibjanctrve mode 
after the pronouns tff«r, qu», qui, qtta, quod, &e., and the adverbs 
tfbi, ttnde, qub cur, qultm, qitanHlM. 

Nescio uter tit eloquentior, I I do not know which of the turo 

I is (may be) most eloq[aent. 

Nesoit qms ego ttm, [ He knows not who I am (may be). 

Ad me scribe quid agat, \ Write to me what thou art doin^p 

I {mayett da)» 

We wish to know wbem thoa. 
art (mayeti be), wbence thott 
comest {mayest come), whither 
thou goest (mayett go)* 

Ittterrbgatue est our hoc di«f^«t» I He was asked why he said 

I (might tay) this. 

QuBB bene kgat asdietif , I Yoa shall hear how well he reads 

I (may read) • 

Videa quantnm te amem, I Thou seest how much I lore 

I (may lave) thee. 

184. One thing more as relates to Mode, Our words tnll and 
shall, would and should, may and migfit, are expressed by different 
terminations in all Latin verbs. But in Latin there are the verbs 
VELLE, to wish; will, or be willing, and posse, to be able. The 
former of these is used to express our will, shall, would, should, 
when willingness or determination is meant. And the latter is 
used in the sense of our may» might, can, could, when ability to 
do is spoken of. 

Volo legere, "J 

NOT > I win (with to) read. 



hegam, 

PeesumTegere, 

KOT ^ I may (can, or am able to) read. 

JJgam, 



} 



' The Latin verb dsbrrs, to owe, often expresses the meaning of 
oar ought or must : Debeo sperare, I ought to, or, I must hope. 
Or the like sense may be expressed by using the future participle 
in the way pointed out at Paragraph 167. 

4th. — OF THE PARTICIPLE, THE GERITWD, AND THE SUPIWR. 

1S5. In the etymology I have tried to set forth these parts of 
the verb in as clear a way as was practicable, knowing how much 
trouble they are iqs>t to give the learner. See pages from 42 to 
57 > where the Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, are to be found 
arranged beiMMith the verbs active and passive. 
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186. The Particiflb is said to be so called from its partaking 
of the different natures of several parts of speech. In its origin 
it is a part of the verb ; but it has sometimes the sense of an ad- 
jective, and sometimes that of a noun. The Active Participle of 
th^ Present Time always ends in ans or ens ; as amans, loving*, 
docens, teaching ; and that of the Future Time in rus ; as ama^ 
tnrvs, about to love ; docturus, about to teach. The Passive Par- 
ticiple of the Present ends in us, as amaius, loved ; doctus, taught; 
and that of the Future in dus, as amandits, about to be loved ; do- 
cendus^ about to be taught. And these participles are words de- 
clinable ; they are subject to all those changes in termination that 
nouns and adjectives undergo to express number, gender, and 
case. 

187. The Active Participle of the Present Time, which ends 
in ans or ens, is declined like nouns of the third declension, or 
like those adjectives mentioned at Paragraph 52. Thus, amtms 
and doc6n« are declined : amans,amantis, amanti, &c. ; docens, do- 
centis, (locenti, &c., and so on throughout. The Active Participle 
of the Present Time is used as a part of the verb, or as an adjec* 
tive ; for example ; 



Hostis minjnff < 
Procella /mm tn«ni, < 



The enemy threatening, 

OB, 

The threatening enemy. 
The storm impending, 

OR, 

The impending storiti. 



In the first sense, these are verbal ; in the second, adjective. 

188. Then, again, the same part of the verb is often used as a 
pure noun ; as : 



TnThtifugientium, 
Spes amantis, 
Aoimi audientium. 



A crowd of fugitives. 
The hope of the lover. 
The minds of the hearers. 



189. The other participles also ; the Active Future in ru$, the 
Passive Present in us, and the Passive Future in dus ; these are 
all declinable, and are declined in just the same way as adjectives 
ending in us (see Paragraph 50), and must, like adjectives, always 
terminate so as to agree, in number, gender, and case, with the 
noup or nouns to which they refer. Some examples may be neces- 
sary to explain the use of these ; therefore, observe what follows. 

190. First, as relates to the Active Future in rus. This parti- 
ciple is sometimes called an adjective, because it characterizes the 
person or thing as intending to be in some way or to do something 
at a future time. Grammarians g^enerally translate it with the 
words ''about to;" amaturus, about to love; docturus, about to 
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teacfa» &c. In meaning* however, it has reference to the future 
generally, without expressing that any erent is near at hand. It 
is commonly used instead of the indicative or subjunctive mode : 

Credo me lecturum ease, | I think I shall read. 

Dixit nos 8eriptMro$ esse, | He said we should write. 

That is, literally, I think me to be to read, or, abovt to read ; he 
said ua to be to write, or, about to write. The infinitive of the 
verb esse need not always be expressed in the Latin ; for, credo me 
lecturum, dixit nos scripturos (I think me to read, he said us to 
write), are equally good. Again : 



Credo pueros lecturos (esse) 

grammaticam. 
Credo filiam amaturam (esse) 

matrem soam. 



I think the boys will read grun"^ 

mar. 
I think the daughter will love 

her mother. 



Here we see /ec<tiros agreeing in .termination with pueros, and 
amaturam with fiham, just as lecturum and scripturos, in the 
foregoing examples agree with me and nos. And this agreement 
is the only matter of question with respect to the participle in rus. 
We have seen (from page 40 to page 49) that the Future of the 
Infinitive Mode Active ends in rum ; and observe, that that part of 
the verb does not undergo any change to express number, gender, 
or case. But it is, at the same time, so nearly similar in meaning 
to this participle of the Future in rus, that there is a dispute among 
grammarians as to when the one and when the other should be 
used* For example: 



Credo inimicos meos hoc die* 
turum. C. Grac. 

Hanc rem sperant/itturum. 

Cic. 



I think my enemies will say 

this. 
They hope this thing will be« 



According to.some gprammarians, these should have been dicturos, 
futuram, to agree with inimicos and rem ; contrary to the opinion 
of Gellius, who defends the termination in rum in these exam- 
ples, because, as he says, these are not to be regarded as adjec- 
tives or participleis, but as the infinitive modes of the verbs dicere 
and esse. It is only in cases where the infinitive of the verb to be 
is expressed or understood, that any doubt can arise as to which 
should be usfed, the infinitive or the participle of the principal verb. 
]f the infinitive of the verb to be be neither expressed nor under* 
stood, the participle is of course always employed, and must agree 
with the noun or pronoun » As : 



Puer natciturus, 
Sidera aritura, 
Locuturi lumutji 



5 



A ehild about to he horn. 
Stars about to rise. 
We are about to speak* 
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191. Next, the Passive Pahticiple IPresent, ending in us, as 
amatus, doctus, &c. This, as before said, must always agree in 
termination with the noun or pronoun : 



JIU doetus, 

No8 amatif 
Tu voeattUt 
Vir inUrrogatvt, 
EpUtola icripta. 



He being tnigbt. 

We being loved. 

Tboa bein^ called. 

The man being quesdotted* 

The leiter being written- 



We see here, that the one participle in Latin expresses the seise 

of two participles of our lan^age : doetus, beings taught ; &c. To 
what extent this participle is used in the compound forms of pas- 
sive and deponent verbs, may be seen in pages from 50 to 57, and 
at Paragraph 159. It is frequently used adjectively, with the verb 
esse in the present time, where its place might be supplied by the 
passive form of the active verb. Thxis : 



Omnes civitates in duaft partes 
dantes sunt* C«s. 



All the states are dtvidtd into 
two parties. 



That is, instead of dimduntur. So much for this partiGq>le when ft 
is of a purely passive nature. But the pasave participle is ofUn 
used in English with the active participle of the verb to have: he 
having taught, we having written, &c. This form of expression t 
not known in Latin : such phrases would be expressed in that lan- 
guage by the Indicative or Subjunctive mode, using the adverbs or 
conjunctions chn or quUm, when postqudm, after, &c. There are 
some neuter or deponent verbs, however, the passive participle d 
which may be used in the English way, the sense of our havin§ 
being understood. As : 



Noa locutu 

lUejurattis, 

Omnes canati. 

Buz consectatus bostes, 



We having spolrea. 
He having Bwom. 
All baving supped. 
The general having pursaed the 
enemy. 



192. The Passive Participle Future, ending in du$, must 
agree, as before said, with the noun or pronoun. As : 



Mffs imitandui, 
SoeieUu vitandOf 
Onusferendum, 



A custom to be imitated. 
A company to be shnmied. 
A bunlen to he boiae. 



This participle is much used to express fitness, neoenity, obliga- 
tion, or duty ^ often including the sense of our should, ought, must. 



xvni.] 



vnas. 



iSt 



8ee e»iiii{>let abeadj^ ^ven (Par^igraph 167), wfa^e it is used id 
the Deater with the verb esse as an Impersonal. . Tbas» a^aia : 



Laudandtis est orator, qui'-' 

Quint, 

Vitanda est ioiproba Sicen de- 
sidia. HoR. 

Hoc non est supplichim putan- 
dutn. Cic. 

Ltz jubet ea quae facienda matt, 

Cic, 



The orator In to be praind, wbo-^ 

The wicked siren sloth is to 6« 
shunned. 

This is not to be thought a panish- 
ment. 

The law commands those things 

which are to be done. 



193. We next come to the Gerund. This name is one not 
easily accounted for. Probably the Gerund has been so called 
from gerere, to act, as it is always used in an active sense, as com- 
pared with auQother part at the verb which is similar to it in mean*- 
iog', that is, the Passive Participle in €ku, of which we must again 
speak at the end of Para^apfa 194. 

194. There are three Gerunds, one ending in di, one in do, and 
one in dum^ The Gerund has but these three varieties of termina- 
tioD, and it belongs to the verb in the Active form only (see Pages 
from 42 to ^), The Gerund in di expresses the sense of our pre- 
position of along with that of our active participle of the present 
time : of loving, of teaching, &c. The Gerund in do expreises in a 
similar way our in, by, with, from, being used either without a pre- 
position or with one of the prepositions in, a, ah, de, e, ex. The 
Gerund in da9» expresses the same meaning as our infinitive of the 
verb^ and is generally preceded by one of the prepositions ad,, j^rop^ 
^cr, ante, inter, ab* For example : 



Hatio recte seribendi jancta cum 
ioquendo est. Quinct. 

Qui est tam in scribendo impiger 
quam ego ? Cic. 

Amtotelen non determita scri- 
frendo amplitude Platonis. Cic« 

Memoria exeolendo angetor. 

QtriMCT, 



I 



The method rf wHting correctly 
is joined with speaking. 

Who is so diligent in wHting 
asl? 

The fame of Plato did not diBter 

Aristotle /rom writings 

The memory is increased by exi- 
ereising. 



^tfessaasomamhutando, Tsm, | I am tired with wslkiag. 



ConturhatuB animus non est 
aptus ad exequendum munus 
SHum. Cic. 



A disturbed mind is not fit te 
futfit its duty. 



Q^t faece is that to be noticed wluch wa& alluded to in Paragraph 
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193 ; namely, the U3e, at choice^ of the Gerand or Passive Par« 
ticiple . Example : 



Ep&minoiidas fait cupidus di* 
scendi scientias, diligens in 
legendo libros, et paratua ad 

' debellandum hostes. 



Epaminondas waa desirous of 
Uaming sciences, studious in 
reading hooks, and prepared to 
eonfuer enemies* 



Here discendi, legendo, and debellandum, are Gerunds. Yet, though 
the verb in the passive form has no gerund, the same ideas might 
be expressed by using the Passive Participles Future of the same 
verbs instead of the Gerunds, the Participles, at tba same tine, 
being made to agree in number, gender, and case, with the noun» 
to which they refer. As : 

£paminondas fuit cupidus scientiarum discendarum, diligens in legendis 
Ubri$, et paratus ad debeilandos hostes, "^ 

That is, literally : desirous of sciences to be learnt, studious in bookt 
to be read, prepared to enemies to be conquered. And thus Cicsbo 
uses the Participle agreeing in termination with the noun or pro- 
jaoun in the following : 



Attribuit nos trucidandos Cethego, 
caeteros cives inierjiciendos 
Gabinio, urbem inflammandam 
Cassio, totam Italiam vastan- 
dam diripiendamqae Catilinae. 
Orat. xm Cat. 



He assigned the murdering of ns 
to Cetbegus, the killing of the 
other citizens to Gabinius, the 
burning of the city to Cassius, the 
wasting and plundering of aU Italy 
to Catiline. 



Though he might have used the Grerund with the preposition in- 
stead : ad trucidandum, ad interfr:iendum, ad inflamniandunt, ad 
vastandum diripiendumque* 

195. There are two Supines, one Active and one Passive, nei- 
ther of which has any change in termination. (See pages from 42 
to 57.) The Active Supine, which ends in um, is used in the 
same sense as the infinitive of our v6rb, and is employed in those 
csises in which there is one verb having immediate reference to 
another, the former verb expressing some kind of act towards the 
accomplishing of another act described by the latter; as : 



Eo cubitum, 

Veniunt oratum, 

Misit legatum rogatum auxilium, 



I go to lie down. 

They come to pray. 

He sent an ambasiador to ask aid. 



This part of the verb is said tb b^ called Supine, or negligent, from 
it^ frequently giving place to the Gerund, or some other part of 
the verb, employed in its stead. Some verbs have no Supine at 
all, and its place in such case is supplied by the Gerund or some 
other part of the verb. Thus, instead of saying : me venit doctum, 
he comes to teach me (using the Supine), it might be, me venil 
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ad docendwn (usiof the Gerund), or me venii ut dOceat, be comes 
that he may teach me (using the Subjunctive Mode)» or me venU 
docturus (using the Active Participle Future)* 

196. The Pasdoe Supine, which ends in u, serves instead of tbo 
Infinitive Mode of the Passive verb after an adjective. As : 



Ites juconda auditu. 
Hoc est mirabile dietUf 



A thing pleasant to Hear. 
This is wonderful to retaie» 



Or, more literally* to be heard, to be related. Here auditu, dktu^ 
are used in place of audiri, dkerL 

197. Before quitting this part of the subject, it will be necessary 
to say something more on Uie Infinitivb Mens of the Passive 
Verb, and on the Passivb Participlbs, the Gerunds and thQ 
Supi2«BS. . Accordingly. I have referred to this Paragpri^h from 
Paragraphs 167, 174» and 192. Learned grammarians have dif- 
fered as to the dierivations of these parts of speech. Some consider 
the Infinitive (as amatum esse, aviatum iri) to be composed of the 
Active Supine {pmatum), though I think it may be questioned who* 
ther the Supine itself be not derived from the Participle in us 
(amatus). The Infinitive of the Past Time is clearly nothing more 
than, the Participle in us, along with the infinitive of the verb esse 
expressed or understood ; because we shall find that it is generally 
made to agree with the noun or pronoun, whether the verb be pas« 
slve or deponent. As : 



X^ocent neqne ex suk civitate 
auzilia nuMa (esse), neque ab 
Be fidem Uesam (esse}. 

Credo pudioitiam moratam (esse 
in terris, visamque (esse) diu, 
&c* Juv* 



Tbey declare that neither anxi* 
liarv forces have been sent from 
their country, nor faith broken 
by them* 

I beUeve that modesty dwelt long 
on the earth, and was seen. 



That is, literally : forces to have been sent, faith to have been broken^ 
xnodesty to luwe dwelt, to have been seen. These cannot be called 
Supines^ or they should have been missum, hssumf moratum, visum. 
Here, on the contrary, we find them agreeing in termination with 
atLxiUa,Jid€m, pudicitiam, and most grammarians think that such 
agreement is proper^ though there are some examples to the con- 
XrsLTy, in which the Infinitive is formed with the termination in urn, 
^wliatever be the number, gender, or case of the noun or pronoun. 

^But, while the Infinitive of the Past changes to agree, that of the 

l^uture (composed with iri) remains always unchangeable. As \ 

Jk.ddit Pompeius se prius occisum | Pompey adds, that he will be 
iri, quam me vialatum iri» Cic« | hiUid before I ahaU be outraged^ 

Audieratnon datum iri filio nzorem \ He had heard that a wife would 



suo, 



TSK. 



t 



not be given to his son, 
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Or» literally : hmaelf to he kUted before rke io be outraged^ a irife 
6ot to be gicen. Here we see the ending in tcm in the latter 
example as well as in the former, altboug^h the noun uxerem is 
Ibminioe. Whether the occimnh violatum, and datum, be pro- 
perly Sttpines/ or Pivticiples in the neuter form, I leave otbers to 
decide. — Then, again^ it is questioned whether the Gerund be 
derived^from the Participle Future in dui, or the Participle Future 
from the Gerund. This is a matter of small importance, so long 
m we keep in view the right uses of each. See Paragraph 167, 
where the words ventum, pugnaHtm, and dicendum, sperandum, 
'^rtrndum, optandum, &c. are considered as Participles. Some 
Vould consider tfae ventum, pugnatum, as Supines, and the Ocen- 
dvm, sperandum, &c. as Crenrnds. See again that example at tfae 
dose of Plaragrapb 194 ; and observe idso the following : 



hnitandut 9St mos^ 

OR, y The custom is to he imitated. 

Imitandum est morem, 



.,}■ 



Vitanda est societaSi 

OB, ^Tbe company is to be shuoned. 

Viiandttm est goeietatem, 

Ferenda sunt onera, 

OR, ^The burdens are to be borne. 

Fmrendum eat onera. 



In the first manner, it is the Participle that is used, in tfae second, 
the Oennid. The Pzuticiple agrees with the noun ; while tfae ter- 
mination of the Gerund is always the same, though, as we see, it 
requires the noun to be in the Accusative case. There is some- 
what .of difference in the meanings of these two forms : imitandm 
est mos meaning, passively, that the custom is to be imitated, and 
imitandum est morem m^^ning, actively^ that some one or more, 
or people in general, ought, should, muft, may, or have to imitate 
4he custom ; and so forth with the other examples. According to 
l&e Messieurs db Pobt-Rotal the former of these manners t 
preferable to the latter, Thus, as they tell ns, it is better Latii 
to say: 



Amandi sunt boni, 

THAN ^ The (ood are to be loved. 

JtnusnotuTu est uonos. 



J 



8«ch» howevw, is tfae j^ractice ; as may be seen in the following : 

Aliqua donsilia repenindum eat. I Some connaels are to be obtained. 

Plavi. I. 



tfitemaa peeaasin morte tinMiMiMffi I Eternal fmaiafameata are to b« feared 
(est). Lvca. | in death. 

That is, in plaeeof reperkntda suntymtemcs pcena timendm (sunt). 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Of Cases and their Government^ 

IBS. This paragraph has been frequently referred to in the 
preceding Chapters, and a distinct Chapter has been devoted to 
Cases and their (xovernment, because the matter is one oi great 
importance and needs some pains to explain it. 

I99« The term Case, we are told, comes from the Latin, ia 
which it is called casus, which means, literally, a faU ; the nona 
C€uus being derived from the verb cadere, to fall. So fiEir the defi- 
nition is undoubtedly correct* But some grammarians proceed 
farther^ and expound the matter geometrically. They exhibit the 
different eases in a kind of diagram, calling the nominative case 
the casus rectus, or upright case Or falling, and the other case^, 
casus obUqui, or sidelong cases or fallings ! I confess I am quitft 
at a loss to comprehend the meaning of this fEmcitul scheme. 
Most likely the projectors themselves did not exactly know what 
they meant by it. Casus, like our word fall, has a variety of 
meanings. It may mean a fall in the sense of the more familiar 
word tumble. But that is not the meaning properly attached to it 
in grammar, in which it is used in a figurative sense. In gram<^ 
mar, casus means nearly the same as accident, chance, happening, 
state of being or of circumstances. We find our language and the 
Latin quite agreeing here. We say» "if that should be the case,** 
meaning, if that should happen, or, if that should be the state of 
things or of circumstances. We say, " the horse is in good case/* 
meaning* in good state or condition.* There can be no state of 
condition of any kind without that state or condition having a 
happening or a coming to pass; And ao, in English, we say, *'a 
thing falls out/* that " a saint's d&y falls on such a day of the 
week," that " a misfortune brails us :" by which we mean that 
the thing happens, that the saint's day happens, that a misfortune 
happens to us. Take, again, the Latin verb incidere (formed of in^ 
m, and cadere, to fall). One of the meanings of this verb is, to 
meet, or meet with : 

* See CoBB£TT*s English Grammar^ Paragraph 44. 
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Incidit in Vibulliuai Rufijm. j He met (or mtt with) VibnUiua 

C£s« I Hufus. 

But we might also say, "he fell in with him;" or, in the langaage 
common among our country people, " he happened with him/*^ It 
seems, then, that case, as a grammatical term, has heen applied in 
a figurati^re sense; that it is not meant to indicate any actual 
downfall or tumbling in certain parts of speech, but simply the 
state of, or whatever happens to, or befalls, the persons or things 
represented by the words ; and that the words, as the representa- 
tives of the persons or things, have thus been said to be in this 
case or in that ceise, 

200. Properly speaking, therefore, we might enumerate hun* 
dreds of cases, just so many as there may be varieties in the inci- 
dents to which persons and things are liable. But case, as before 
said, in its technical use, is applied to the words only ; and gram- 
marians have reckoned the number of cases, according as the 
words of a language have varieties of change in termination to 
denote them. Thus it is that there are said to be six cases in 
liatin. Nominative, Possessive, Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and 
Ablative; because the noun, pronoun, or adjective, is subject to 
six varieties of termination to denote case. True it is that a par- 
ticular noun, pronoun, or adjective, will be found to have the same 
termination in two or three different cases. Yet less than six va- 
rieties cannot be reckoned for the whole language ; for while one 
noun may be alike in two or three particular cases, another will be 
found denoting those same cases by different terminations^ See 
Ktjmaology, ParagrapJis 24, 42, and 50. 

201. Verbs, Prepositions, Interjections, and Adverbs, are said 
to govern the cases of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives ; and cer- 
tain Adjectives also govern Nouns. That is, the part of speech 
governing requires the Noun, Pronoun, or Adjective governed to 
be in a certain case. The adjective as governed, that is, as agree- 
ing with noun and pronoun, has been already spoken of at Para* 
graph 112, and of that we have only to notice here, that it must 
always be in the same case as the noun or pronoun to which it 
refers. There is one of the cases, the nominative, which is not 
governed at all. 

202. A noun or pronoun is said to be in the Nominative, when 
the person or thing represented by it is simply named as doing 
something, or as being in some way ; as : 

jRomuliis condidit Romtim, I Romulus built Home* 

. llemus erat frater Komuli, | Refnus was the brother of Romalus. 

203. The Genitive (or, as it is otherwise called, the Possessive) 
is used when possession is attributed, being marked in English by 
the preposition of. 
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Remus ent frater RomuU, 

Beddite quee sunt Ctesarit, 
Caesari» 



Bemut wM tk# bxotlier ^ 

Momuhu, 

Bender to Csetar the things 
thut are Cesar's* 



Ot, in the latter example, the things that are of C<B9ar, the Latin 
not having that mode of expressing possession {*s) which is so com- 
mon in our language. Observe, that this case does not always de* 
note possession in English any more than in Latin : 



Hujus me admonuit, 
Accuso tefurti. 



He warned me of this, 
I accuse you of' thefu 



Here our of means on account of in the matter of concerning, 
about, or something to that effect ; and in such cases the same 
idea may be expressed in Latin by putting the noun in the Ablative 
case, preceded by the preposition de .♦ 

De hoc me admonuit. 
Accuso te defurtOt 

204. The Dative is so called from the Latin dativus, which 
means giving, or apt to give. The verb governs this case when it 
expresses a giring, delivering, directing, or c(vnmunicating' of any 

kind. As ; 

.i ' 

l>o tibi liloiinif | I give a book to thee* 

Heddite quse sunt Caesaris* | Bender to Casar the things that 
C^sari, \ are Caesar «. 

This case very commonly expresses the sense of our for as well a> 
of our to, and sometimes that of our a^ ; as : 



Aliis laborant. 
Id feci liobiSf 
Aderam spectaculo. 



They labour/or others* 
1 did that ^br you, 
I was at the show* 



205. The Accusative (otherwise called Objbctivb) is that case 
which is used when the person or thing spoken of is the imme-' 
diate object of an active verb. 



Romulus condidit Bomam, et 
imerfecit Remumjratrem suum, 
De hoc me admonuit, 
Accuso te furti» 
Jd feci vobis. 



Bomulus built Rome, and killed 

Remus his brother. 
He warned me of this. 
I accuse thee of theft* 
I did that for you. 



Here the verbs condidit^ interfecit, admonuit, accuso, feci, govern 
the nouns and pronouns Romani, Remum, fratrem, suum, me, te, 
id, the immediate objects of the different acts, and the latter, con- 
sequently, are all in the Accusative case. 

206. The Vocative (from the Latin vocatus, called upon) ia 
used, as its name denotes, when a person or thing is addressed oc 
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called QpOB. It u distinptrislied by the ioteijection 0, thongfa noi 
necessarily accompanied by any such mark. Examples : 

Amice scribe ad me, I Friend, write to me. 

£t to qaoqae. Brute ! \ And tbou also, Brutus \ 

' W7, The Ablatitk is so called from the Latin ablaiivus^ whicli 
means taking away, or apt to take away. In the declensions, 
grammarians generally mark this case by one of the prepositions 
from, by, with, or in, because in Latin all these prepositioos mj 
be expressed by the ablative without any preposition. This ud 
the accusative are the only cases that can be preceded by prepoii- 
tions (see Paragraph 235)« Examples : 

Gladinm e manibue ejus •xtoiait { I wrested the aword frem hit 

I hands, 

Bemosailomttiointerfectasfttit, I Remas was skiBed 6y fioiMikj* 
De hoe me admonuit* | He warned me of (about) this, 

208. We see, from the above examples^ how different it vooiii 
be to invent such names for the Genitive, Dative, and Ablaticefdi 
should fully define their several natares. The terms Gemtive, 
Dative, Ablative, have been explained by some grammarians in a 
manner more elaborate than satisfactory. They are but naais 
after all, and the meanings that each case is capable of expressing 
are too variotfs for any one name to be applicable to tiiem all. The 
ideas of possession, giving, and taking cnoa^, are, to a certain a- 
tent, characteristics of the Genitive, Dative, and Ablative cas^\ 
Vat they are only partially so, as will be seen* These three (as 
compared with the Accusative) are the cases of most importaDce, 
because in their use we find one of the greatest differences between 
the Latin aiid our language. 

209. Having spoken of the nature of case in general, and of 
the general nature of each particular case, we now come to the 
lilies of Oovernment, in which the two langna^s will have to be 
more fiiliy contrasted. See again Paragraph 201. We will take 
the governing parts of speech in the following order : Ist, FcrAi; 
2nd, Prepositions ; 3rd, Interjections ; 4th, Adjectives ; 6th, Ad- 
verbs, And the cases governed also in their common order, from 
the Genitive to the Ablative, I need not take up much room in 
pointing out how for the two languages are alike, since their agree- 
ment can present no difficulty to the learner. The Rulbs or Ob- 
snvATiONd which I am about to g^ve will be principally to siio* 
where and how the Latin is untike the English* 

verbs govxrning ths dativb* 

210. PafG«re,.to spare; <uceurrere, to help or succour; auxi&on 
^nd ojnitdari, to aid ; govern the Dative;, as : 
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Mueris succurrere. 



To 8par« the hanbte. 
To help the afflietett 



211. Verbs of commanding or ordering govern the Dative (ex« 
CB^tjuhere, which governs tEe Accusative) ; as : 



Imperat nohiSf 



I He commands ub» 



212. In cases where ve use QMvfor, expressing intent towards 
or having regard to any person or thing, the Latin verb, whether 
active or neuter, governs the Dative ; as : 



Id feci vobis, 
Metuo amicUy 
£e tibi petiri, 



I did that for you. 

I fear for my meods. 

I asked those things &r thee. 



< 213. Lfttin verbs ezpreniiig the ideas of obeying, serving, dp- 
posing or hiiidering, providing for or taking care rf, prefi&ng, is** 
juring, curing, favouring, studying, congratulating, and satisfying, 
are generally neuters, and govern the Dative ; as : 



Obedire alicui, 
Non iraeunduB serriam* 
Providere rebus suis, 
Consnlite vobis, 
Prosfricite pafrup; 
Noeet ttemim, 
Medetur anitno yirtus^ 
Favere omnibus, 
Studere grammatics, 
Gratulor tibi, 
Satisfecit nobis. 



To^ohey a person. 

I, wiU not be the slave of my anger. 

To have care of one's own affairs. 

Tbink of yoarselyes. 

Consider your country. 

He hurts nobody. 

Virtue cures tbe mind. 

To favour all. 

To study grammar. 

I congratulate thee. 

He satisfied us. 



Some, such are actives, haviflg at once a direct and an indirect 
object, governing the Accusative in the former, and the Dative in 
the latter; as: 



Jnvident illi honorem, 
Keprobat mihi peccatum. 



They envy him bis bonour. 

He reproaches me with my fault. 



214. Jnte9dicere, to forbid, governs the Dative in the person 
foHbidden, and the Ablative in die thii^ prohibited ; as : 



Interdico tibi domo med, 



I I forbid thee my house. 



215. Esse, to be, may be used in place of habere, to have ; and 
in that case it governs the Dative in the person or thing having 



possession; as: 



Est nihi Ub«r, 
Sunt nobis poma> 



I have a book. 
We haye apples. 



So when esse is employed impersonally with the gerund, orfdUntr 
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participle in the neuter form (as mentioned at Paragraph 167), it 
governs the Dative ; as : 



Mihi sperandum est meliorSy 
Petendum est tibi {iacem, 



T must bope for better thingv* 
Thou sbouldst ask for peace. 



This latter form, in which the Dative denotes ohl'^ation or Juxvijig 
^0 do a thing, u very common. Thus^ again : 

Cissari omnia eraot agenda. Cfs. | Csesar had to do all things. 



Jpsi erant transcendends valles 

Cjes 



maxime* 



: I 



He had to pass orer yery great 
valleys. 

Literally : for Casar there were all things to he done ; for Jum 
there were very great valleys to be passed ovef . 

- 216, The compounds of esse; prodesse, praesse, adesse, deesse, 
&c. govern the Dative ; as : 



Id profuit nobis, 
Praeesse exercitui, 
Aderat huU spectuculo. 



That was of use to us* 
To command an army. 
He was at that show* 



517. Esse, and some other verbs, as dare, to give; putare,fo 
think or regard ; relinquere; to leave ; vei^tere, to impute ; tribuere, 
to bestow or attribute ; ducere, to reckon or esteem : these are 
frequently used, governing what is called the Doublb Dativb, 
that is, two nouns or pronouns both in the Dative case ; as : 



Est mihi prasidiOg 
Est illi infatniiB, 
£a tihi pignori dedi. 

Id sihi honori putat, 

Mihi magna utui fuit, 
Titus Livius fuit Fatav\nisgloTX4B 
maxima* 



He is a safeguard to me. 

It is an infamy to him. 

I gave thee these things as a 

pledge. 
He thinks that an honour to 

himself. 
It was of great use to me. 
Titus Liyy was a very great 

glory to the people of Padua. 



The second of these Datives expresses that the person or thing is 
important for, or bears with it some consequence to, the other 
person or thing of which it is an attribute. The Double Dative is 
similar to our for or as, when we say, I give these for or oj a 
pledge ; he regards that as an honour. 

218. Verbs expressing comparison govern the Dative in the per- 
son or thing to or with which another is compared ; as : 



Parvls componere magna. 



I To compare great things to amal?. 



Or, the same idea may be expressed by the Accusative governed 
by the preposition ad ; or, again, by the Ablative governed by the 
preposition cum ; as: 



Pacificatio quae neque senatui, 
neque' cui^uam probatur. 

Cic. 
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CompfuroVirgiliam ad Hbmerum, | I eonpare Virgil to Homer, <>r, 
OB, cum Homero^ \ with Homer. 

219. Passive verbs are often accompanied by the Dative, where^ 
according to the rule at Parag^raph 23d> it would be more reg'ular 
to use the Ablative ; as : 

Neque cernitur ullu Vin* | Nor is he seen hy any one. 

A pacification which was ap« 
proved of neither by the se- 
nate, nor by any one. 

l^ulla tuarum audita (est) miJii I No one of thy sisters has been 
neque visa sorornm. Via. | heard nor seen by me. 

That is, in place of ullo^ senatu, quoquam, me. Our language is 
sometimes similar to this ; as when we say, he is not known to me, 
instead of known by, 

VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 

220. Attinere, spectare, and pertincre, to appertain, belong, con- 
cern, or behove, are sometimes used as Impersonals, and govern 
the Accusative, preceded by the preposition ad ; as : 

Ad ilium pertinet, f It helongs to, or concerns him. 

Quid ad nos attinet 1 j What matters it to us ? 

221. Some neuter verbs are at times used actively, and govern 
the Accusative; as: 



Sitire tanguinem, 
Olere tuiguentOy 
Sonare horrendum. 
Ire viam, 



To thirst after blood. 
To smell of perfumes. 
To make a terrible noise. 
To go a way (to walk). 



^22. The Impersonal verbs, decet, it is becoming ; juvat, it is 
pleasant or profitable; pudet, it is shameful; piget, it is irksome 
or it tires; icedet, it is tiresome; poenitet, it makes repentent, 
g^rieves, or vexes ; miseret or miserescit, it makes pity : these govern 
the Accusative^ except decet, which governs the Accusative or Da- 
live; as: 



Me juvat ire, 
Te pudebit dicere, 
A^os piget studere, 
Decet ilium, oa, illi, 



1 am gla(\to go. 
Thou wilt be ashamed to say. 
Wr are tired of studying 
It becomes him. 



Observe, at the same time, that when the feeling expressed by these 
verbs has reference to some second person or thing* that person or 
thing is put in the Genitive ; as s 
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Piidet4oniiam MrMruMHiarMm^ 

Discipiilnm piget <tv dti, 

Me^rroru mti popsilet* 
Mtseret tefratrit tui. 



[Cliap: 

Xbe masters axe ashaaed of thair 

slaves. 
The sciiolar is weary of study. 
I am tired of kile. 
I repent of my error. 
Tbou art sorry for thy brother. 



VBKB8 GOVSRNING THE ABLATITX. 

223. Verbs expressing punishments, affections, and different 
tions upon objects, govern tbe Ablative in the noun which expresses 
the amount of punishment, the cause of the affection, or the in- 
strument or means by which the action is performed ; as : 



Pimire eapite, 
Aliquem multare exitio, 
Ardere ird, 
Culpd pallescere, 
Affici laudit 
Ferfodere iagitti», 
Lapidibut ohraere, 
Pereutere baculo, 
Stemere fiorihus. 



To punish with deatii. 
To punish one with exile. 
To Wm with anger. 
To he pale fiom guilt. 
I'o he pleased with praise. 
To pierce with arrows. 
To knock down witii stones. 
To strike with a stick. 
To strew with flowers. 



Also, the noun which expresses the manner of doln§ an act is put 
in the Ablative ; as : 



Affari snperhA voce. 
Lento gradu procedere, 



To speak in a hangh^ tcme. 
To walk with a slow step. 



224. Besides these verbs above mentioned, there are many 
which do not govern so regularly, because they govern either one 
or other of two or three cases indifferently, or according to cir- 
cumstances ; and tber^ore we will consider these verbs of various 
government separately, as follows. 



VBRBS GOVERNING THB GBNITIVS OR ACCUSATIVE. 

225. Verbs of remembering or forgetiing go^pern the 
or Accusative ; as : 



ve 



■■} 



l^lemini malarum memum, 

OR, ^ I rememher (nn mindfal of) my mitfortmes. 

Menmii mmUmm, 



Ohlitosgenfrts 

OR 

Ohlitos^eaKS 



neris tui, "1 
Bits tuum, J 



Having forgotten (being forgetful of) his kindred. 



VERBS GOVERNING THE GENITIVE OR ABLATIVE. 

226. The impersonals interest and refert govern the Genitive 



as : 



OauMum refert, 
interest reipublt 



I Iti 

tMt, I It 4 



is the hssioeiBof alL 
«oneenH the repnUic 
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Bat these are oCten luect, ia a similar seofie, with the poMeniTe 
pronouns, in which case they govern the Ablative ; as : 

Med et tnd interest, { It coaeensme and tJbee. 
No§trA teStxt, \ It behoves us. 

The verb esse is often used in place of interest or refert imper- 
sonally ; and then this verb is accompanied by the neuter posses- 
sive pronoun in tbe Nominatrre case ; as : 

Mmtm at hoe faoexv, 1 It is my business to do this. 
Nottrum e§t pati, j It is for as to anffiw. 

With these pronouns* the sense of res, matter or affidr, is to be 
understood. 

227. Verbs of accusing, condemning, ac^tting, and absolving, 
gfovern either the Genitive or the Ablative in the Uiio^ which is the 
subject of the accusation, &c. ; as : 

Insimiilare aliquemyiirti, oa/urto, I To accuse one of theft. 
Absolverealiquem crtmmtj, oa crimine, \ To acquit one of crime. 

228. Neuter or Deponent verbs, expressing affections of the 
mind, govern the Genitive ; as : 



Miserere /rafrti mei, 
Ule animi pendet, 
Vereri alicujus, 
Lstari maimrum. 



Hare pity on my brother. 
Pie is in doubt. 
To stand in awe of obo. 
To rejoice at misfortunes. 



But some of this class govern either the Genitive or the Ablative ; 

as : 



Decrncior animi, on anNiM, 
Animi, or ammo peadeo, 
Falli animi, or aninut. 



I am troubled in mied. 
I am ia doaht. 
To be deceived. 



V£KBS GOVKRNING THB ACCUSATIVE 0& ABJLATIVS. 

229. Verbs of warning, asking, and clothing, govern an accu- 
lative both in the person and in the jthing fpol^n o(; m 



Moneo ilium hane rem, 
Vot hoe ben^cium ro^fOy 
Induit ilium vestem^ 



I give him notice of this matter. 
1 beg this fieMTOur of you. 
He clad him in a garmttit. 



But the same ideas may be expressed ia asiother form, putting tbe 
name of the person or thing m tbe Ablative^ sometimes with And 
sometimes without a preposition ; as : 

Moneo iQtun de hie re, 

A vahit lioc benefieium rogo. 

Indwt iMino laite. 



144 or CASEtf {Cho}, 

-And celare, to hide, governs two Aocusatiyes, or an Accusative aod 
an Ablative in the same way ; as : 



Celo ilium Itanc rem, 

OR, 

Celo Ulum de hde re. 



I hide this matter from him« 



VERBS GOVERNING THR ABLATIVE OR GKNITIVB. 

230. Neuter verbs expressing abundance and want govern tba 
Ablative in the thing abundant or wanted ; as : 



Abunciare ingeaio, 
Affluere omnibus bonis, 
Carere otnni vitic, 
Vacare fmd&re. 



To abound io w{t. 
To be rich in all good things* 
"Jo he free from all vice. 
To be waottng in shame. 



Also, the active verbs of ^Z/iwo^ or emptying, loading or unloadln 
govern the Ablative of the thing used for filling, &c. ; as : 



rr 



Aqud pateram amptere, 
Onerare navem mercibus, 
M udare prasldio, 
Yiduaro urbem civibtis. 



To fill a glass with water. 
To load a sliip with wares. 
To deprive of a defence. 
To strip a town of its people. 



Yet, some of these may govern the Ablative or Genitive indiffe- 
rently; as: 

Indigere consilio, on, eonsilii, t To wsnt advice. 
Complere errore, or, ei^oris, \ To fill with error. 

231. The Irapersonals opus esse, to be needful or necessary, anJ 
U8US esse, to be of use or needful (which see noticed at Pan- 
graph 165), govern the Ablative in the person or thing spoken c^f 
as needful or of use, &c. ; as : 



Auctoritate tud nobis opus est, 
Gratia Opus est nohis tvd, 
Usus est tvd mihi operd, 
Usus nihil est dicto. 



We have need of thy authority. 
There is need of thy favour. 
1 hflve need of thy aid. 
There is no use in (need of) a woid. 



But that which is needful or of use is sometimes put in the Gea- 

tive: as: 

Leetionis opus est, | There is need of readinj^. 

Usus erit opera twe, \ There will be no use in thy aid. 

And opus may be used adjectively, accompanied by the Nominati^-e: 
as : DUX nobis opus eaty we want a leader (a leader is necessary for 
us). 

232. With verbs expressing buying, selling, exchanging, or gir* 
ing one thing for another, that which is stated as the price^ yaJue, 
or equivalent, is commonly in th« Ablative ; as : 
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Kmitur vili pietlo^ 

Perfidi vendunt patrium auro, 

3Iercari jfrteaenti panmw, 
Parvd mercede docere. 



It b bongbt at a low pric<>. - 

Tbe treacherous sell their coon-. 

trr for gold. 
To buy with ready m6oey. 
To teach for a small reward. 



We may observe that the Latin pro, in the sense of our /or, is to 
be anderstood in such cases ; 'vhich preposition governs the Abla- 
tive : Minas vininti pro ambobus dedi (Tee.), I gave twenty crowns 
for the two. Verbs of valuing or eslimating also govern the Abla-* 
live in the same way ; as : 

Magna pretio a;stimare, | To value at a great price. 

Bat observe, that when value is spoken of in Latin, and no sucl^ 
noun, as predum, valor ^ value, is used, but only some w jrd expres- 
sive oi degree in estimation, that word which expresses such degree 
is sometimes put in the Genitive. Thub it is with the words 
magnus, great ; maximus, very great ; tantxus, so much ; quantus^ 
how much ; muUus, much; parru^, little; uiintc^, less ; minimus, 
very little ; plus, more ; plurimus, very much ; and also with hie, 
this ; nitnlum, nothing ; naucum, a nut-shell ; Jloccus, a lock of 
wool; pilus, a hair, a pin; assis, a penny; ieruncius, a farthing. 
The latter of these ate used in familiar phrases of contempt. 
Examples : 



^stimo te magni, 
Magni sunt mihi liters tus, 
Maximi aliquem facere, 
Tanti nulla res est, 
Quanti illud aestimas 1 
iNon hujus te ficio. 
Ilium nauci nou bsbeo, 
Nauei aon est, 
AUquidni/ti^t putare, 

Terunciifflocei non facere, 



I esteem tbee mticA. 

Thy letters are of much value to me. 

I'o love one dearly, value grmtly. 

There is nothing so dear. 

How much dost thou vaiue that t 

1 value thee not this muehm 

I don't value him a rush. 

He is not worth a pin, 

'J'o regpard a thing as good for 

wjihing, of no account. 
Not to ralue a farthing, a straw. 



This idiom is not so different from our language as to make it dif- 
ficult to understand. We sometimes say, "I don't value it o/ a 
pin, of a rush, of a straw, of a farthing/' and so on, meaning, at 
the price or icorth of, &c. And Mr. Grant clearly explains these 
Liatin phrases when he says that 48siimo te magni means astimo te 
*9se homweni magni frbtii, I. esleem thee to be a man of great 
th, or pro homine magni frbtii, for a man of great worth. 

VERBS governing THE ABtiATIVl OR nATtVl. 

233. Verbs expressing to take away from or out of, to deti^H' 
from, to separate, to be distant, to d'^er from, gfoVef tt &e Abla* 
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live, either with or without one of those prepositions which require 
that case ; as : 



Eripuit illud Jiamf}i4, 
Liberayit nos 'ptrUulfi^ 
Distrabere aliquem ah alique, 

jPiAtat arguownutis a veritfiU, 



He snatched that from tlie flame. 
He delivered us from, danger. 
To separate one person from 

another. 
The argument differs from tb€r 

truth. 



Such is the general rule. But some of these verbs are often found 
with the Dative case. Thus, though Virgil has, " Vagi^ eripit 
ensem/' he took the sword out of the scabbard (using the Abla- 
tive), we fi^d the following, among hundreds, with the Dative ; 



Fratrem eripe mortL 
Dripe te mora. 



Vin. 

Hon. 



Itfeqne detractum ei turn quid- 
qutm est: ipse eripnit vfr- 
gini annulnm. T$ii* 

Srnatus erat relpuhlica^ er^ptus. 

Cic. 



Matri agnnm rapnit lupus. 



Vin. 



Pai^lum sepulttB distat tn<rtMP 
celata virtus, Hon. 



I Take thy brother from deatb* 
I Soatcb thyself from Mtyi, 



Nor is tbere any thing taloea 
from him : he took a ring froa 
the girl. 

The senate wa^ taken «way< &obl 
tbe republic. 

The wolf bas stolen the lamb 
from the mother. ** 

Hidden valour differs little from 
buried cowardice. 



Here we find the Datives, morti, mora, ei, virgini, re^^hlica, 
matri, sepultpe, inertics, in. place of the AbhitiveSt mqrte^ mord, eo, 
virgine, repubticd^ matte, sepulid, inertid. This is a mode of ex- 
pressioA common also in all languages derived from the Latin, 
and there appears to be some principle in it ; for I have observed, 
that wbeapb^v^ a verb signifying a taking away, or removing from 
of ^ny kin4> is used in a maimer denoting that there has been pos- 
session h^ by, or deprivationr caused to, the person or thing* from 
whqnj^ pr fr<ot9l which tbe taking takes place, or if the person or 
thu^ be. in any way ejected iif the taldng away, then the verb 
goveirns tbC: D^^ive ; becKuse, it is understood that by the act of. or 
taking tb^^-e is soipoielhiDg done to the one person or thin^ from 
whom the other is taken. Again, to express the ideas of distance 
and difference .with the Dative is i>ot accountable. We do not say, 
that •* one thin^ dj^^« tq, fnother;" yet Mjonw^ai^ *^ one is d^* 
Jerent to another," meaning when qom^j^ei to^ 
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VERBS GOVERNING THB ABLikTIVE OR ACCUSATIVB. 

234. The Ablative is governed by many of those verbs which 
are deponents or neuters in Latin, and some of which are repre- 
sented by active verbs in English. ' This is the case with verbs 
expressing^o discharge or fulfil, to eat, feed, or live upon, to enjoy, 
to rejoice at, to use, to abuse, to get into possession, to think worthy, 
and many others ; as : 



^ungor officio, 
Ve?ci carfie, 
Parvo virere, 
Laetor hdc re, 
Tmitur famd sud, 
Utimar libris, 
Abutitur patientid tiotfrd, 
Potiri imperiiy, 
Dignari aliquem honore. 



I discharge my office. 

To eat flesb. 

To live upon litlle. 

1 rejoice at this affair* 

He enjoys bis fame. 

We use books. 

He abuses our patience. 

T» be possessed of empire. 

To tbink one worthy of bonour. 



But it would be difficult to reduce these, and many others, to rule. 
Some of them govern the Ablative^ or the Aecosative, and some the 
Genitive also ; as : functus officio or offieium (Ab. or Ac), having^ 
discharged one's office ; vesci cihos (Ac.) to eat food ; operant ahuti 
(Ac), to waste one's labour; potiri urbem or urbis (Ac. or Gen.), 
to possess oneself of a city. 

GOVERNMENT BY PREPOSITIOKS. 

235. The Latin Prepositioiis all govern one or other of the two 
cases. Accusative or Ablative. 

Prepositions governing the Accusative. 

Ad, to. 

Adversds, or Adverntm^ agaiiist, oj^site to. 

Ante, before. . 

Apud, at„ with^ among. 

Circit or Circi^, about, round, near, coneemiDg* 

Circithr, about, near abeut. 

Cis or Citrd, on this side, near to. 

Contrct, against, opposite to. ' 

Ergcl, towards, with respect tOi 

Extrd, without, beyond. 

InfrcL, beneath^ underneath. 

Inter, between* amongst, at.. 

Jntrit, in, within, in the space of. 

Juxt(i, near to, next after, hapd by. 

06, from, because of, for, ageijnst. 

Penh, abou^ poncecning^ with« in the possession of. 

H 2 
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Per,bv, tlirougrb, across, during. 

Pone, behind, after. 

Punt, after, since. 

Pneter, except, besides, beyond. 

Prope, nigh to. .^ 

Propter^ for, on acco.unt of, near. 

Secundum, according to, respecting. 

Sec us, along, along with, by. 

SuprH, above, superior to, more than. • 

Trans, on the other side of, beyond. 

UUrct, beyond. 

Usque, as far as, up to. 

Versus, towards. 

Prepositions governing the Ablative. • 

A, Ah, or Ahsy from, by. 

Absque, without. 

Clam, secretly, unknown to. 

Coram, before, in the presence of. 

Cum, with. 

Dcy about, concerning, of, from. 

Ex or E, out of, from. 

Palam, in open view of, before. 

Prte, for, before, compared to. 

Pro, for, in place of, according to, before. 

Sine, without. 

Teniis, up to, as far as, 

Subter, under. 

Clam governs either the Ablative or the Accusative ; Tenits is also 
sometimes found with the Accusative ; and Subter governs either 
•case indifferently. 

236. In addition to the above, there are three prepositions 
which govern tiie Ablative or the Accusative according to the sense 
in which they are employed ; as follows : 

' In, in, within, to, into, towards, against, on, amongst. 
Sub, under, near, about, before, upon, at. 
Super, about, upon, above, over, beyond, at. 

237. In, in the sense of our in, within, almost always governs 
the Ablative : Deambulare in horto, to walk in a garden ; Esse ut 
nrbc, to be in a city. In the sense of, to, into, towards, against, 
&c., it governs the Accusative ; Ire in urbem, to go into (to, to- 
towards) a city; Amor in patriam, the love of (towards) one's 
'•"'^otry. — In is often used for our towards and against, govbrning 
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the Accusative ; as : //{ niilites Uberalis (Cic.)» liberal towards the 
soldiers; In improbos populum inflammare (Cic), to inflame the 
people against the dishonest. 

238. Sub, in the sense of under, governs the Ablative : Vermis 
vivit sub tm^'d, the worm lives under the ground. In the sense of 
near, about, bifore, upon, at, it gt>vems the Accusative : tmb horam 
pugnm, about the hour of battle ; mb noctem, before night ; unit 
condition tm, upon condition. 

232). Super, in the sense of about, concerning, governs the Abla- 
tive : Loguor super hdc re, I speak of, about, this matter (here u^eJ 
instead of De). In the sense of, upon, altove, over, beyond, alonir, 
at, it governs the accusative :'«Siiper ripm flununls, upon, along, 
the banks of a river ; super axnam, at supper. 

240. See further remarks on the use of Prepositions, at Para- 
graph 260, 

GOVERNMENT BY INTERJECTIONS. 

241. See Etymology, Paragraph 81. Some of these govern 
cases ; others of them have no such power. . The governing Inter- 
jections ^re those which, like some in our language, arc immedi- 
ately followed by a noun or pronoun. 

242. En or Ecce, lo ! see, behold, either govern the Accusative 
or may be followed by the Nominative; as : 



"Exk tectum en Ugnlw, Plavt. 

Kn Priamu$* Viii. 

Ecce me. Tkr. 

£cce lUerte. Cie. 



Behold the roof, see the tiles. 
Bf hold Pri:i|nus. 
Behold ma. 
See the letters. 



243. O / O ! Hen ! alas ! and Proh ! or Prd ! oh ! ah ! mav 

« 

be followed by a Nominative, and sometimes govern the Accusa- 
tive or the Vocative ; as : 



O t^us ivfelii ! \\il* 

O we jierd'iiMtn: Cic* 

O Dave, contemnor? Teh. 

lieu vauitas humana i Plin*. 

Ht*u itrrpetn invisam ! Vir. 

H«- u miseraude puer / V in . 

Proh difhr / Lit. 

Fro deiiin atque hominum fidem / 

Cir. 
Pro Stnicte Jupiter, t Cic. 



243. Hei ! and Va ! or Vith t 
the Dative; as: 



O unhappy natitn ! 

O poor me ! 

1) Davm, Mm 1 despised ? 

Ahxs, human rnuity ! 

All, unliapcy rare! 

O wretched youth * " 

All, Umentable! 

Vegoiis! ye men! 

Sacred Jupiter! 

ah ! alas ! wo to ! O ! govern 



Hei mihi ! 


Vin, 


Ah me ! 


Xxmiiieromihi! 


T»K. 


O wretched me ! 


X'dtibi: 


Mami. 


Wo to thee ! 
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GOVERNMENT BY ADJECTIVES. 

244. The power of Adjectives to govern nouns arises where we 
&id the Adjective expressing a quality in some person or thing 
with reference to some other person or thing represented by the 
noun : As, when we say that a man is *' ignorant of law, n^lectful 
OF duty, indiffertnt to duty, €tbject from migfortune, rich in monof, 
mad WITH pain, proud through ignorance. Here the Latin some- 
times agrees with our language, requiring the noun to be in the 
Genitive where we use our preposition of, or to be in the Ablative 
where we use our/rom, in, with, through. But the two languages 
often differ widely, as the following examples will show* 

245. Adjectives employed to express science or ignorance, cajta* 
city or incapacity, abundance or weait, those expressing the affec- 
tions or attributes of the mind, and various^ others, govern 
Genitive ; as : 



Callidus rerum rusticarum. 
Ft* ritissimus belli, 
Incertus vert, 
Jgnarus eruditiotuSf 
CompOB' mentist 
Dives pecoris, 
Pauper argettUf 
Inops amicorum, 
Opulentaa pecunuBt 
AvaruB laudie, 
Abstemius vim^ 
Audax ingenii, 
Caecus animi^ 
Fallax amiciti4e, 
infirmua cerporitt 
Maturus tBvi, 
Madidus roi'is, 
Lassus lahoris, 
Hectuajudicii, 



Skilful in (oQ country affiiirs. 
V«ry abie in (of) war. 
Uncertain <jf truth. 
Ignorant of literature, 
hound in (of) mind. 
Hich in (of) cattle. 
Poor in (of) tlhrtr. 
Destitute of friends. 
Abounding^ in (of) money. 
Greedy of praise. 
Abstemious in (of) wuie* 
Daring in (of) genius. 
Ksrii in (of) mind. 
Dfceitful in (of) friendship. 
Weak io (of) body. 
Mature in (of) ag^. 
Wf t iritb (of) dew. 
Tired of labour. 
Just in (of j judgment. 



And a great many others, some of which strictly agree with the 
English ; as: conscituf culf^ee, conscious of error, sttidiosus litera- 
rum, studious of letters, memor bene/icU, mindful o^a benefit, iri- 
memor injurue, forgetful of an injury. 

246. Adjectives expressive of simUUude or cUssinulitude govern 
either the Genitive or the Dative ; as : 

Filius est similis patrts or patri, \ Tbs son is like (&f or t») tlis &tker. 

247. The Dative, when governed by an Adjective, is generally 
in unison with the English, being answered by our to or far j as: 



Fidelis patriic, 
Invittus poputo, 
PemictosQS civitutit 
Gratus omnibus. 



Faidifal to one's country^ 
Hateful to the people. 
Hurtful to the state. 
Plesssnt to, or for all. 
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248. There are some which require the Dative, or the Aqcusa* 
tive« with the preposition ad; as : utUis or inutilis mullU rebus, or. 
ad multas res, useful or liseless for many things. 

249. And some, again, always require the preposition; as; 
promptvs or paratus ad helium, ready or prepared for var. 

250. Some govern the Ablative ; as : 



Orbus yarentihuSf 
Pallidus met It, 
Superbus honore, 
Bignus laude, 
Oontentus pawOf 
AlhvtBfrigore, 
Fcecuodus proU, 
Vacuus culpd, 
Tretus innocmtid, 
Crassus corpora. 
Duplex animo, 
Crine lubefj 
Brevis jtede. 



Destitute of parents* 
Pale from, or through feart 
Proud of »n honour. 
Worthy of praise. 
Contented with little. 
White with frost* 
Fruitful in progeny. 
Void of fault. 
Confiding in innocence* 
Fat in body. 
Crafty- in mind. 
Red iQ the hair. 
Short in the foot. 



lirevis peae, ouon in loe looi. 

Kiger ore, I Black in the month. 

251. There are a good many .which govern either tlie Genitive 

or the Ablative ; as, contentus, inanis, refertus, inops, plenus, ^- 

cundui, feriilis, dives^ locuples^ vapuus, immmis. But the variety 

m the gopreriunent is often in consequence, of the same Adjective 

being employed in a different sense in one instance from what it is 

in another. The governmQnt which is here divided between the 

Genitive and the Ablative is the only difficulty; but this is really not 

more difficult to explain or comprehend than are the many different 

ases of our of, from, in, with, through. It is clear that the phraser 

^re often elliptical in both languages. What can be meant by the 

Genitive and our of in the phrase, impatiens laboris, impatient of 

Eabour ? Impatiens ob, or propter DiFFicujiTATEH taboris, inipa- 

tient on account of the difficulty of labour^ or something to that 

effect, must be meant. So, with the Ablative, some preposition 

governing that case may always be understood in Latin ; as. In 

crii^ ruber ^ red in the hair : vacuus a culpd, void of, or free from 

fault ; and so on. The preposition with the Ablative is very oftea 

^^xpressed ; as : aversus a. bello, averse to or from war; liber ab 

insidiis, free from shares : securus a pericuh, secure/roJ» danger; 

sospesKR igne, preserved /rom fire, 

252. In addition to the above, see Paragraphs 127 and 142» 

OOVJSftKMENT, BY AJ9VSRBS. 

253. There are some Adverbs which govern the GemtiVB ; as 
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tunc, ubi. unde, pridib, poittridik, hue, instar, eh, hash Ei- 

AUPLE6 : ^ 



Tunc tempor'u, 

Ubi terra rum, 

Unde geutium, 

Pridie Cakftdarum, 

Postridie/acf/, 

Hue malororum ventum est, 

Instar montis. 



At that time. 
Id what part of the i-arih. 
.From (of) what nation. 
The day before the Calends. 
The day after tbe fad. 
They came to such a pitch of mt 

sery. 
Like a mountain. 

To which may be added those Adverbs which express quaniiiM (see 
Paragrraph 136) ; as, iantitm, quantum, .muUilm, piiu, minus 
parUm paululdm, sat or satis, affatini, nimis or nmi^m, which are 
also followed by tlie Genitive ; as : 



Tantum aqtuef 
Quantum vUa, 
Diultum teinporh, 
PIu» virium, 
Minus virtutis, 
Parum vtni, 
Pffululum pecunue, 

^tis verhorunif 
Kimis imidiarui^^ 



So much (of) water. 
As much (of) life. 
Much (of) time. 
More (of) force. 
Less (of) virtue. 
Little (of) wine. 
Very little (of) monej. 
Enough (of) words, 
yop nmy (of) snare9. 



254. In addition t6 all the foregoing matters respecting; goverA' 
ment, there are still some things to be mentioned on that pomt 
These do not naturally come under any of the preceding heads, 
therefore I will put them together under that of 



FUKTHBR. PARTICULARS OF GOVERNMENT. 

256. With neuter or passive verbs, and with adjectives, vhen 
used as in these examples: "he fails in understanding," "he is 
injured in the arm," ** she is engaging in her manners: " here the 
Latin sometimes agrees with our language, the Ablative case ex- 
pressing the sense of our in ; as : 

Tot4 mente atque <muiibus urtitbut | I (reable in my whole mindtxtd 
coniremesco. Cic. | • tii all my limbs. 

But in these cases the Accusative is frequently used, particularlj 
by the pbets ; as : 



Nee vultum sermone moYetur 
(Dido). Vi». 

iEneas, a$, hutneros({ne Deo si- 
milis. ViB. 

Discordia demens, vipereum crinem 
viitis inoexa cruentis. Yib. 



Nor is Dido changed i« her 
coimUnauet by the sperch. 

JEneas, like a god in face and is 
sibti/cfcrs. 

Wild Discord, bound with bloody 
fillets round her viperous heir. 



XlfXJ AND THBIE GOVS&NMBNT. Ifil' 

When the Accudative is thus used, the sense of some preposition 
governing that case is to be understood ; as secundikm or quoad, 
respecting, with regard to, about, circd, or circhn, round, about : 
Sec maveiur quoad vultum, »ecundfkm os, hum^mque deo simiUs, 
innexa circd, vipereum crinem, 

257. In formiDg comparison between difierent persons or thing»4 
our than is often expressed by the noun or pronoun being put iu 
the Ablative case ; as : 

Cicero eloquentior fuit Crauo, 

Ttt es griindior/»-«tr« tuo. 

See the explanation of this, and further examples, at Paragraph 

258. The matter of which a thing is composed is put in the 
Ablative with the preposition ex or e; as: 



Cicero was more eloquent than 

Crassu8, 
Tfaou art tsller than ihy hroihtr* 



Vas e gemmU, 
ImHgo ex are, 
Signum ex marmore, 
Pocula ex amo. 



A vessel mxnAe^^fdiMnmidu 
An imiige of hraas* 
A statue of mtfi*6/e« 
Cu\isotgold, 

^metimes the matter is in the Gienttive ; as : nummtts argenfi, 
money of silver (silver money) ; crater argenti, a bowl of silver (a 
«Werbowl), 

259, There is one very important use of the Ablative, in which 
it is called the Ablative Absolute, from its power to express alone^ 
independently of a verb in any mode, the fact to which it has refe* 
rence. Employed at the outset, or parenthetically in the body, 
w at the. conclusion of a sentence, the Ablative Absolute expresses 
^ffle fact or circumstance relatively, or as incidental to, something 
«lse following or preceding it. It is used in cases where we should 
use the active participle of the verb to be or the verb to have 
(having or being) along with a noun or pronoun, either with or 
^»tl\out the passive participle of another verb ; or, where the relar 
tion of one fact to another would be expressed by some adverb of 
time, as when, after, while, as soon as. The idiom is remarkable 
for its shortness, force, and elegance. Examples ; . 

Hoc negotio confectn, Labienus | Thts bminess being compUtedt 
rerertitur Agendium. C'ajs. | Labienus returned to Agendium.' 

^4c re cegnitu, Caesar mittit j Thii affair being known, Cssar ' 
tquituni turmas. . Cm, \ sent troops of horsemen. 

^ffilfsis armtf , capessuQt fugam. I Having thrown down their arnw, 

Liv. I tbe/talratoiifht. 



Opprefsi Hbertaie patriae, nihil f st 
qiwd spereoiuB ampKtis* 

Cic. 



The liberty of our country being 
opprepnd, tliar* is JiotbiB(( 
morv that we can bo|>« for. 



H d 



Onmia ftumma CKmsteula Mr 
. s Virtute duoe,. eomiu fa^tut*A^. 

Cic. 
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In the above there are participie» ; but a noun i»r pronoun may be 
in the AblatiVe Absolute without any participle ; as : 

Credo pudicitiam, Satumo Uegt^ 1. 1 bfllie^e modes tj toltavo dweit^ wkUt 
. moratun in terris. Jut* | Saturanmi king,ojiiiiB euak^ 

Tbonbattt attainsd ail groat tbin^, 
virtme being thy leader , foHune ht- 
ing thy eompanioum 

Te pr€eceptore, ego disco per* I While thou art my teacher, I leani 
xnulta. I great mimy things. 

Tliat is, more Htendly, Sahtm being king, &f &iium kimg ; virtm 
the leader, fortune tJie companion; thoa being my teacher, or thou, 
my teacher. We sometimes imitate the brevity of the Latin : as, 
in the first example, we might say/ 77^5 business completed,. Labieims 
returned, &c. And thus Milton has : " This said, he form' d thee, 
Adam;** meaning, this being said, or, having said this. — ^The 
Ablative used abs^^teiy avcnds ctrcitmlocuttoii^ 09 ik9 use of many 
words. Nostri acriter in hastes, signo dato, impetuni fecermt 
(CiES.)» the signal given, or bdng given, our soldiers fiercely made 
assault on the enemies : that is, instead of saying, ctim sigmm 
datum fuisset, when, or after the atgnai had been given, ididto 
on with the other exampies: Salurtto It^e;.tkst is, fibmec Hex 
erat Satumus or dum r^nabat Satumus, as long as Sstisii was 
king, or while Saturn was reigning; &c.— <^niHimarian6 cimsicler 
that these expres9ion« are found, with the Aida^joe case for this 
reason, that some prepostlion gei^niaitg' titat case ia uodefstood. 
Thus, the above- hoe nego^ confecto may be taken, to wean, ab or 
EX hoc negotio confecto {from, or afiet this bnsiDen com[^eted); 
Scttumo Hege may mean sub Smhtmo Rege (mtder King Satwn); 
virtutedtice and comitefortundy oum virtuledace, cum eomiiefor- 
tuhd {with virtue the leader, tcit^ fortune tiie canipanion)^ 

260. Lastly, we have to notice the ttie o£ the Genitiwe, Accusa- 
tive, and Ablative cases as required in die ncmet' of placet^ when 
speaking of being in' or at, going fo, coratiig;^raM, aod passkig %, 
through, over, or afong. To Sustrate this matter, graiBmaffians 
take the four advorbs : uH ? whei»^ or in. or ait whee piaee ?- Qsd, 
whither, or to what place ? , und'^, whence, or from what.place ? Qua, 
which way, or by or through what place ?-'; and. these vofds, dius 
used interrogatively, they call the/owr questions of place. 

261. In speaking of being tit oroi a p^iee; tiie Ablative is re- 
quired, with or without the preposition ik ; as : 



Cum QuesSorm iStfiiid fiaasem. t Wlien I was treasurer in Sicily. 

Cic I 

Bal)3fidn«Al«a«der«itaotttia8. I A]ea;aiite:dMt»(«(>Bi*jdoD. 
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Silt nouas of the first aad secooA declensioft are eommonly p«t ia 
^he Genitive instead of the Ablative ; as : 



Manere Lugduni, 



To be tn (mt) Bomu. 
To sta/ in (at) Ly<ms, 



These latter phrases, however, aiie elliptical : we must understand, 
-in urhe RonKB^ in the city of Rome. Thus, when CiSSAR says, 
Ccesar cum audwisaet Pompeius Cypri visum (when Cssar heard 
XhMt Pompey was seen in Cyprus), he means,, in inmld Cypri. 

262. In speakings of going to a place, the noun is put in the 
Accusative, either preceded by in or ad, or without any preposi* 
as: 

IH« went to Italy ; eame I9 
France* 



Jpae m Italiam profectus Mt;,tn 
GtUliam venit. Cms* 



dm. in Africam yemMem^ Cte* } Wben I came to (info) Africa* 



D. Laelins cum classe ad Brun- \ 

dusium renit. Cas. f 

Ai daetas proficisci Athenas, I 

Proper. | 

lEgyptum induxit ezercitum. Liv. I 

Sardiniam yenit. Gie. | 

Ostiam profectus erat. Cic« | 

Xiiteras Syracuzas mittere potero. ( 

Cic. 



D. Letius came with the fleet t9 
Brinditi, 

To Q9 to the learned Athens. 



He led the armj to (into) Egyptm 

He came to Sardinia, 

He had gone to Ostia, 

I ahall be abki to send letters to 
Syracuse, 



263. In speaking of coming from a place, one of the preposi- 
tions, A, AB, E, EX, DE, is commouly used, the name of the place 
being, of course, in the Ablative; or, the name may be in the 
Ablative without a preposition ; as : 



LegtttlRomara aft Cartha^ne in I 

Hiapaniam trajeceront. Lev. | 

Romani ex SicUid in Afrioam | 

profecti aunt. Cic. | 

Accepi Romd ftiaciouIamUteniram. I 

Cm. I 

Si Pompeius ItaliA cedit. Cic« | 



The Roman ambassadors passed 
over y'ram Carthage to Spain. 

The Romans weat^om Sicily to 
Africa. 

I hare reaeired from Rome s 
snail packet of letters. 

If Pompey departs /rom Italy, 



264. In speaking of going 6y, through, over^ or along, the 
name of the place is either in the Accusative preceded by the 
preposition per; or, in the Ablative^ with the preposition iii 
understood ; as : 
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Hinnibal Italiam petiit per Hm- 
paniam* • Liv. 

Pompeius per Candaviam iter in 
Macedoniam ezpeditum babe- 
bat. Cjbm, 

£t nunc totd Asia vagatur. Cic. | 



Ibam forte vi& sacrd. 



HoR. 



Iter faciebam Laodiced, Cic. 



Hannibal approacbed Italy 6^ 
(through) Spaitim 

Pompejr )iad a free passage to 
Macedonia by (over) Candav'm, 

And row be wanders through 
(over) all Asia, 

I was going by cbaoce by (along) 
tbe Via Sacra* 

I made mj joumej by (throu^) 
Laodiced, 



265. Some grammarians lay it down as a rule, tha( the prepo- 
sitions, IN, AD, A, AB, PER, &c. are to be used before the names of 
eduntries, kingdoms, provinces, or whole territories, and to he 
omitted before those representing smaller place«, as cities, towns, 
villages, castles. But Uiough this rule may have been observed by 
some writers, it is not to be depended on, as some of the foregoing 
examples show. — It is also said, that the preposition ad is used to 
express approach or nearness to, rather than arrival in a place. 

266. The nouns Domus, house or home, and Rus, the couotiyi 
are subject to the same rules as the names of places ; as : 



Manere in domo, 

OR 

Srlanere domif 

Rure or ruri virere, 

Betrert^re domvm^ 
Rus abire, 

Domo venire, 
RurCf or ruri redire. 



To stay in tbe bouse, at home. 



I 



To live in the country. 

To return borne. 

To go away to tbe country. 

To come from home. 

To return from tbe country. 

The Ablative of Rus is rure or ruri. But domi is the Genitive of 
Dimus^ and here used as the other nouns at Paragraph 261, be- 
cause it is said that in loco domi, in the place o/*home, or in aSbus 
dami, in the chambers or apartments of the house, must be unde^ 
stood. — In like manner, the nouns Humus and Terra, the earth or 
ground, are sometimes found in the Genitive case ; as : Procumbit 
humi bos (Vir.), the ox falls to the ground ; Terra defigitur ofbor 
(Ov.), the tree is planted in the ground. Here we must under- 
stand, in solum, or in solo humi, terra, to, upon, or in the surface 
or soil of the ground or earth. 
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Syntax of Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

2Q7, There is nothing in the use of these parts of speech to 
require their being separately treated of under the head of Syntax; 
and ther^ore they are here mentioned only hy vay of form, and 
in order to refer the reader to those other parts of this work in 
^hich they will be found more particularly noticed. See Etymology, 
Paragraphs 75, 78, 80, and 81. .And in Syntax, see, for Adverbs, 
Paragraphs 118, 131, 181, and 253; for Prepositions, Paragraphs 
235 and 261 ; for Conjunctions, Paragraph 181 ; and for In- 
terjections, Paragraph 241, These are words which undergo 
no changes in .their own termination, and therefore do not give rise 
to any such difficulties as we meet witli in the other j)arts of speech. 
But, though not themselves subject to rules, like Nouns, Pronouns, 
Adjectives, and Verbs, they have the power of governing these 
latter in various ways, as will be seen in tjie Paragraphs above 
referred to. 
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0/ Negatioet and Inierrogailives. 

268. The princ^al'Latin negatives are. Nan, Ne; Neque, tod 
JVcc. 

. 269. In Latin a double negative oten has the seMe of aa 
affirmative. Thus the words netfw, nebody ; nMl, nothii^ ; widim» 
no, none, nobody; nunquam, never; nuufuam, noi^ece^ joiaetf 
with mm, mean as follows : 



Nonnemo, 

Nonnihil, 

NonmiUut, 

Nonnunquam, 

Notmutquam, 



aomebody, spme one* 
Boniething. 
tome, aomethxng. 
•onetkiiefl, now and than, 
ia aome places, »omewhere. 



That is, literally, not nobodtf, not noCking, not none, not never, 
not nowhere. 

270. Our 710^ is expressed by non ; as : 

Non video, I I do not see. 
Non veuit, | He comes not* 

But when used imperatively^ our negative is represented by the 
Latin ne ; as : 



Ulterius ne tende, 
Istud ne dicas, 
Nimium ne crede colori. 



Go not (no) further. 

Say not that. • 

Trust not too much to colour. 



And Hand (in no wise) is used in the sense of our not, particularij | 
before an adjective, but also with a verb ; as ; i 

Not ignorant. J 



Hand inscius, 
Hand facilis. 
Hand scio. 



Not easy. 

I do not know. 



271. Non stands for ourno as well as for our not; as : 

Non, non sic futnrum est. Ter. | No, it is not to be thus. 

Non igQovit, mihi crede, non. I He has not forgiven, beliers 

Cic. I me, no* 



XHf.] AND mTSEKOaATIVBS. l&$ 

272. A^e represents our lest in the sense of for fear or not 

to; as: 

Care ne ciidas, | Take care not to fall. 

And ia the sense of onr lest or for fear, it is often eompoiHi<Ied with 
the pronoons quis, qua, quid : heqtiis, nequa, nequid, lest any person, 
any one, any thing. So with adverbs also ; as : nequd, lest by any 
means ; nequando, lest at any time. And non or rte, »km^ wfA 
the adv«rb quidem, efuidem; or profeeih, serve* to express our 
not indeed, certmnlf n»t, not even ; as : 

Non equidtm invideo. Vm. ' | Indeed I do net enry. 

Non Mt ita, non est fr9f«(»t i). | It it no t thus, it certainfy is not, 

Cic. I 

Non pnetereundum est ne id 1 Not even this is to be passed 
quidem. Cmj. | xwrer. 

273. The adverb or conjunction Quin, composed of qui and 77071 
or 716, or of quia and* tioti, or of qui, fgua or ^li^ and mm, is used 
m a variety of senses. It means the same as our why not, that 
nc^t, or but iiiot, 6m*; as: 

Quin continatis vocem, indiL^m I Why dost thou not hxM iby 
stuUitis T«str» ? Cic. | tongue* the sif o of thy fbliy 1 

Non quin ego dissentiam. Cic. . | Not but that I dissent. » • • 

Neque abest suspicio, quin ipse I Nor is suspieion wanting but that 
sibi mortem consciverit. C.f:s. | he procured Lis own death. 

^lessanam nemo renit quia vi- | Nobody came to Messina that 
detit. Cic. I hedldiwtsae. 



J^ies fere nullus est quin hie Sa- 
tyiaa donnim meant voBtilet. 

Cic. 



Hiere is hardly a day but this 
8«tyr eomes to mj Iioum. 



-74. In Latin, as in^ English,. Interrogatives have to be eonsi- 
^ered with Negatives, Negatives being employed in asking ques- 
tions. It would be too much to think of anticipating all the vanous 
phrases, in this particular, that the reader can meet with ; but there 
^^ 'Some of which it "may be useful to apprise him by a few exam* 
pies. There are some adverbs and conjunctions which express the 
l^eaning of our whether, whether-or nQi,whetiher-9rmoywhetiim'''m:, 
V» &c. Such are the words Num, An, Ne,. or Numnam^ Numne, 
^nnon, Anne, Notmet, Neene. The two wosda are joipied ia one 
Us 7ionne), or separated only by a hyphen (no»-«e)^ or atajid quite 
*P^rt (non ne). Observe the foQowio^: 
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Num dormis 1 
An is est ? 
KoH'ue vides ? 
IVtfit est ita 1 
Adeoite ignaras es ? 
Yistielegtrel 

Annon, or nonne vidisti regem; 
or Tidisti-xe regem t 

And these also : 

Jfumnam h2&c audivht Ter. 

ifn potest uUa esse excusatio t 

Cic. 

Jn na» intelligis 1 Cic. 

An abiit jam I Ttii- 

Komam iie venio, an hic manes ? 

Cic. 

Meministi-ne ? Cic. 

Pater ejus rediit, an non ? Tbk. 

Videl)0, num mibi necesie sit. 

Cic. 

Qusesiviy an apud Leccam fu^ 
isset, nee ne. , Cic. 

Fnblilius it.unisn« sit in Afri- 
Ciim, ex Alledio scire poten's. 

Cic. 



I 



Dost thou slee|»1 

Is it he ? 

Dost thou not see f 

Is it not 90 1 

Art tbou so far ignarantt 

Wilt tbou read r 

Hast thou seen the king ? 



Did be hear these things ? 
Can there, be any eiouse t 

Dost thou not understand 1 
Has he gone awsy already t 

Do ( come to Rome, or remfiia 

here 1 

«. 

Dost thou remember t 

Has his futher returned or net ? 

I shall see whether (if) it it 
necessary for me. 

I asked whether (if)l)eliadlie«a 
with Lecc8,.or not. 

Thou may«st know from AUe- 



dius whether (if) PuUilius 
be going to Africa. 

275; Whether, meaning ichtther or not or whether or no, is mo?t 
commonly expressed by an : 

Nescio an ... • I I know not whether • . . . 

Dubito an ... • - 1 X doubt whether .... 

And whether of the two, speaking of two circumstances or facts, a 
expressed by the adverb utrum ; as : 

Farum euro utrum me audias I I care little whether thou hearcst 



nec'fie. 

Quid mea refert utrum dives 
. sim an pstuper 1 



me or not. 
What is it to me whether 1 ba 
rich or poor 1 



But in speaking of two persons^ the adjective uter (which of ihc 
two) is used ; as : 



UUr est doctior, tune, an frater ? 
So in the following examples : 

Nemo potest dicere utrum iste 
plus biberit, an vomuerit. Cic. 

Uter nostrum popnlsris est» tu 
ne, an ego 1 Gic. 



Which is the moat learned, 
thoa, or thy brother? 



No one can tell whether he 
drank or Tomited Most* 

Which of Of is popular, thoa 

or n 



PaciHcitio qu« neque senatui, 
neque CQiquam probatur. 

Cic. 
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276. The words neque and nee each mean the same as oar 
neither and nor ; as : 

A pacification which was ap- 
proved of neither by the senate* 
nor hy any one. 

Kee cursus Ul^^saei, nee Pelopis I Neither the course of Ulysses, 
domus. ' HoM. I vto^r the family of Pelops* 

277. The verbs nolle, to be unwilling", and nescire, to know not. 
include the negative in themselves ; the former being- composed 
of tie and velle, and the latter of ne and scire. Verbs expressing' 
ignorance or doubt are followed by an or quia after a negative : 
Haud icio an, I do not know whether, or if; Non dublto quin, I do 
not doubt hut thai. Those verbs which express apprehension or 
fear, such as vereri, timcre, vtetuere, pavere, formidare, .are fol- 
lowed by ut v^en the circumstance in contemplation is desired, 
and by ne when it is not desired; as : • 



Oranetlaboreat^ ezcipere video: 
. timeo vi sustioeas. 

Cic. 



I see thee undertake all labours: 
I fear thou wilt not support 
them. 



Metoit semper tt« iratns tu alio -I He fears always that being angry, 
^ooferas. X&a. | thou wilt go eUew^r#. 

\^\^j( the same verbs are used negatively, the sense is ikfiti gene- 
^1 'tjressed by adding* ope negative to the sentence witt <ut, ajmI 

XT J ^ est ut tenere se I Nor is it to be feared but that 

ITT Cic. 1 he can govern himself. 

XT .• • npetrem. I I do not feai but that I shall 

AtatMieOMiumu./- ^.^^^ j ^^^^^^ 

rhesc expressions are t>»*«J f ^^ ^^^S^ i« ^^e Port Royal 
Sramjnar, which see, vol. i.'* P- ^*^* 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Of Collocation^ 

278. Collation, as a term in Grammar, means nothing^ more 
tban the placing of words ; it relates merely to the places, or local 
situations, which different parts of speech should hold relatively to 
each other when put together in the same sentence. 

279. The parts of speech requiring particular attention here 
are, the Nouut the Pronoun, the Adjective, and the Ferb : and 
the Verb is in this, as in all other respects, the matter ofmoA 
importance. 

280. From many of the examples that are given in thefireced- 
ing Chapters, the reader must have seen that the arrangeooeiit of 
words in Latin is very different from what it is in English. 1& 
Latin we find, that the Adjective generally stands before the Noao 
to which it relates, that the Verb very commonly stands sifter ihi 
Noun or Pronoun which is its nominative, that Nouns in the other 
cases, genitive, dative, accasativie, or ablmtive, often stand before 
the verb by which they are governed ; these, and other iostancea 
of difference, we find between the two language. Some examples 
will be useful to those who are about to begin reading Latin. But 
first of all I should observe, that it is of no use to attempt the 
translating of Latin into English without first having studied those 
rules which are contained in the foregoing Chapters. To translate, 
it is necessary to be able to parse : that is, to take a sentence ta 
pieces as it were ; I mean, to be able to tell : first, to what part 
of speech every word belongs ; secondly, if it be a noun, pronoun, 
or adjective, its gender^ and the number and case in which it is 
employed ; if it be a verb, its conjugation, sort, person, number, 
time, mode, and government, or perhaps its participle, gerund, of 
supine; if it be an adverb, a preposition, a conjunction, or ar 
interjection, what power of government it possesses, and how ii' 
must govern other words that accompany it in the sentence. Thisl 
the translator must be able to do to at least a considerable extentj 
for though he will find all the words in the dictionary, he cannfi 
there find all the changes that they may be capable of, nor their 
power to govern, nor their liability to be governed* The arrang 
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roent of words in our lang'uage is less various than it was in that 
of the Romans. But in the Eng^Iish, we know, there is as much 
liberty of transposition allowed as is consistent with clearness of 
statement. For the sake of harmony, or to give pe^Har point th 
an expression, we are allowed, in prose os well as in rhyme and 
blank verse^ to place the words out of their common order. With 
us, indeed, this is most frequently done in poetry, and particularly 
in making rhymes. 

That man divint whom wisdom calls her own. 



Iter arts vidariout triiimpbed o'er our arms. 



Intteriptians here ofvnritms names I view*d, 
1 be greater, part tnf kutiU time tubda*d. 



■*■■■*• 



Trust not yourself; but your defects to know, 
Make use of er'ry friencl^~aDd ev'ry foe. 



There, my retreat the best companions grace. 



nmtim 



Not wben a gilt buffet's reflected pride 
I'urns you from sound philosophy adde. 

Our ear tells us that in these verses of Pops the words in italics 
are collated in a manner not according to their common order, 
and that it would be more regular to say, divine man, victorious 
arms J I here viewed inscriptions of various names ^ subdu'd by hostile 
time, to know your defects/ the best companions grace my retreat, 
aside from sound philosophy. Now, the reason why the Romans 
could vary the order of their words in sentences more than we can 
is this, that the different parts of speech were in their language 
capable of so many more changes in termination to express num- 
ber, gender, case, time, mode, &c. For instance, in these simple 
examines : 



Romtilni eondidit Romnm, 
Aug:ust«8 Tick Antomui»» 
Scipio delerit Cartbagioem et 
JS umantiam^ 



Romulus built Home. 
AtigiiSttts eoaquered Atttotty. 
Soipio destroyed Carthage and 
Numantia. 



Here the same meaning would be just as clearly expressed though 
the words were placed in any other order : 
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RomAm condidit Romulus. 

Aiitonium Wcit Augustus. 

Cartht^uem et Numanliam delevit Scipio. 

On reading these latter we could not suppose them to mean, tb 
Rome built Romulus, that Antony, conquered /iugusius, becauf 
Romulut and Augustus sltc in the Nominative casb, while Roma 
and Antonium are in the Accusativb; nor that Carthage 
Numantia destroyed Scipio, because Scipio is in the nomijjativb 
casb, while Carthaginem and Numantiam are in .the accusati\i. 
and the verb delere is in the singular number. 

. 281. When two Latin nouns have relation to each other, one of 
them being in the genitive case, that 'Which is in the genitivt 
often stands first ; as : 

Ciceroni 8 orationes, I The drations of Cicero, 
Discipuli studium, | The study of the schoiar, 

282. The possessive pronoun is generally placed after the noon 
which it refers to*; as : 



Frater meu$, 
Fortuna tua, 
Officium suum. 



Mif brother. 
Thq fortuiM. 
Hit business. 



283. The adjective is sometimes before the noun« as in English. 
but very frecjiiently after it ; as : 

Dis«ipulu« diligem, I A diligent scholar. 

T^n)pl|l|lD tancium, \ A tacred temple. I 

\ 

284. The verb oftei^ ftands before that which is its nominati^? 
and as frequently afM»F thftt which is its object ; as : 

ViHiUiit ad mulctra eapeliegt 1 The goats come to the miSk-tmilt. 

Hon. I 

Oeulot natura roembranis tenui««i« | Nature' hsis furnished th« eves wftli 
mis vestivit, Cic. | very thin membranes. 

• 

To make these, agree with the English they should be, CapeVtE 
vemunt ad mulctra, Natura vestivit oculos tenuissimis membranis : 
or, to make the English agree with the Latin, Come to the milk- 
ptdls the goats. The eye$ nature with membranes thin has fur- 
nished. It is tlie same with the personal pronouns as with the 
noons: the verb governing theie pronouns freqttently come9 aft^r 
tb^m, contrary to the general rule of our language? as: 
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Jd miki r^ddidArunty 
Hoc tibi rt*miltit, 
Ab iUlft op«*ni pctimus, 
JUam multi am«verMnt, 



lltey hav^ restored that to me. 
He sends thit bsck to thee. 
We ask assistance from </i«fn* 
Many hare loired A«r. • 



235. It constantly occurs in Latin collocation, that two words, 
ictly connected with each other in their sense, are separated by 
ne other word being' placed between them ; as : 



Rex tr'iginta regnavit annos, 
^uUa tuarum yidisoromm, 
Cxlo in rectus A/)«rfo, 
Pr«rait altum corde dolorem. 

If oc ex loco, 
^ulUi ab iimicOf 
Una cum. gente. 
Idem sub iempu.it 
Quein ad /ii{«in, 
Paucos post dies, 



The king rt*igned thirty years. 
I l>ave seen no one of thji aisterg. 
Borue through the open air. 
Hf suppresses deep sorrow in his 

heart. 
From this place. 
By 110 friend. . 
W ith one people. 
A boat the same time. 
To what end. 
A few days after* 



286^ The situation of the verb is sometimes very puzzling to the 
ider. . There must always be some verb in a sentence, either 
tressed or undertstood. For example : 

iix, qui pbtuit rerum cognnsccre I Ilappy, he who has been able to 
lausas, &c. ViK. I learn the causes of things. 

* 

ire the adjectiveyc;Z£>, the only word we find for a nominative, 
dently requires some verb besides those expressed. Yet we majr 
lily understand /<?/(x est ilie, or felix ille est (happy is he)» to be 
at is meant. Ihit observe the following : 



m illi nullam esse rempublicam. 
ied in ak quae esset w esse prin- 
eipes^ nfque hunc urbem cotifla- 
^rare, sed se in h&o urbe florere 
:oluerunt. Cic. 



They did not wish for there to be no 
republic, but to be thcmselyes the 
m listers in that which should be: 
nor to burn this city, but to thrire 
in this city themselves. 



e verb which is at the end of this sentence in Latin, we are 
llgcd to put at the beginning; or,* we must give the sentence 
ogether a different turn. If we were to attempt a perfectly literal 
nslation, word for word, our English would be as awkward as 
i Latin is elegant. But sentences of this kind are one of the 
tef beauties in the Latin language : the verb, coming in at Che 
)se, and referring to all that has gone before, gives such a poiiiC 
i force to the whole sentence combined as modem languages 
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are seldom caj^bl^ oi Take» ag^iin the foUQwisg, whkk is the 
opening of Cacbko's address to the Citizens against Catiline: 

" Rempublicam, Quintet, ▼itamque omniQm Testnliiiy Ikmmi, fortunas, 
*' coDJuges, liberosque vestros, atque hoc domicilimn clarissimi imperii, 
'* fartunatissimam pulcherrimainque urbemi kodierno die, deorum. immoi- 
'* talinm snmmo erga ros asoore, laboribui, conaiHia, perieuliaque raeis, ex 
<' flanun^ atqae femo, ao penmen faucibua lati ei^ptam» et vobia connerra- 
'' tan), ac restitutam viil^tU.** 

Now, to give thi9. as literal a translation as possible^ it .vill be : 

Tbe Republic, Citisens, and the life (Hres) of all of ^rou, your property, 
fortunes, wives, and children, and this seat of a most famous empire, a most 
happy and fair city, in this day, by the great love of the immortal gods to- 
wards you, by my labours, councils, ai^d perils, from fire and aword, and 
almost from the jaws of fata snatched, and to you preserved and saved, you 
see. 

Here we see one verb at the very end of the sentence rderring 
to the whole of what has preceded it. This could not be in our 
language without, the greatest confusion. We should begin by, 
" This day, Citizens, you see** and then go on to point out all 
those objects of attention which Cicsko mentions befcue he brings 
ia bis verb; In the Latin words, however, though art anged as 
above^ there is no want of cleanness; the first word« rempublkamj 
(being in the accusative case) apprizes us of its being governed 
bj( soii(»eithiBg wjiich i» comiiig after it ; and thus we go on, through- 
out the sentence^ which is a crowd of genitive, accusative^ and ab- 
lative cases, some portions of which we understand separately as 
wi» poaoeed^ but all of which is cleared up to us by thie final verb 
viikis- 

287. Aa an example of collocation in Latii^ verse, we wiH take 
the fable of The Dog and the Piece of Meat, as written by Ph^- 
DRUS; which is as follows :-^ 

" Amlttit merito proprium qui alienum appetit.. 
" Caais.per flum^v camem dum ferret nataiM^ 
*' Lympharum in speculo vidit simulacrum suum y 
'* AHamque prsedam ab alio ferri putans, 
*• Eripere voluit. Verum decepta aviditas, 
" fitqiiem teoebat, ore dimisit cibnm; 
" Nee quern petebat potuit adoo attingere." 

That is^.in, English :^^H4 who covets other people's^ deservedly 
l(^9^s his own. As a^dog> swimming over a river, bore (a piece of) 
ii|eat,.he;SaW"hisi^iagein the mirror of the waters; and thinking 
thf^.another prey was borne by another (dog), he wished to snatch 
(i^X*W*^.. .But (his) greediness, being depjeived, even let; sHp from 
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(his) mouth the food ^hich he held ; nor could he so much as reach 
that which he sought after. — ^The way to parse what we are reading* 
is, to take it, word by word, and arrange it according to the same 
method as we should use if the words were of our own language. 
Thus, supposing we were picking out the meaning of the little 
fable I have jlist quoted, and putting all its words together after 
'i\{t English order, the words would stand as below : — 

Qui appetit alienum merito amittit proprium. 
Pum canis natana par fljomeu ferret carnem, 
Vidit auum simulacrum in speculo lympharom ; 
Et putans aliam prsdam ferri ab alio, 
Voluit eripere. Verum aviditas decepta, 
£t dimisit ore cibum, quern teoebat ; 
Nee potuit adeo attingere quem petebat. 
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Of Prosody. 

4 

288. Prosody is that part of grammar which relates to Pionun' 
'Cialion, 

289. At Paragraph 17 1 have referred to this Chapter for a 
notice of those accents or marks which are made use of in Latin 
"writing". Some of these belong strictly to Prosody; but others 
more properly belong to Orthography.. ' ' 

290. The Apostrophe, or mark of Elision ( ' ), is used to cut off 
an s at the end of a word when the next word following begins 
"with a consonant ; as, plenu', dignu', meta\ r»pt-V instead of plenus, 
dignvs, metus, cujus : and sometimes to cut oflf a vowel in the 
same way ; as, egon*, tun*, instead of egone, tune. But this mark 
is rarely used in Latin. | 

292. The Circumflex accent (^) is also sometimes used as a 
mark of abbreviation in nouns and verbs, and thus used belongs 
more peculiarly to poetry than to prose, as .it has the power of 
lessening the length of a verse by a syllable. In poetry it cots off 
one i in plural or genitive cases ending in u, and or in those ending 
in orvm ; and also one i in dative and ablative cases ending in us; 
as, d(, impei'i, consili, oti, instead of dii, imperii, consiliit o^wV 
and dedm, virUm, puerUm, instead of deorum, virorum, puet' 
orum, and dis instead of diis. In verbs, it is used as a mark of 
that abbreviation already noticed at Paragraph 73 : amdsii, amdstis, 
amdrunt, amdram, amdrim, amdssem, instead of ametvisti, c^^^' 
vistis, amaverunt, amaveram, amaverim, amavissem. — ^This mark 
also distinguishes the personal pronouns nqstriim or noitri, va- ! 
MLm or vestri, from the possessive pronouns nastrinn, noi^f\ 
vetftrum, veslri (which see in their proper places, pages 24, 26, 
and 27).— And lastly, the Circumflex Accent is used to distinguish 
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the ablative case singular of a noun, pronoun, or adjective, ending 
in a, from its nominative ; and the genitive case singular of a 
noun of the fourth declension, ending in us, from its nominative. 
Thus, the ablative of the noun rosa is rosd (pag^ 13) ; the ablatives 
of the pronouns ilia, ea, isia, ipaa, mea, nostra, tua, vestra, sua, 
are Hid, ed, istd, ipsd, med, nostra, tud, vesird, sud (pages from • 
25 to 27) ; the ablatives of bona, teuera, are bond, tenerd (page 
31); and the genitive of the noun fi-uctus, isfructds (page 16). 
But it should be observed, that the words to which this mark is 
applicable are often printed without any mark to distinguish them. 

293. The Grave Accent (^ ) is the mark most commonly used 
to distinguish words of different meanings that are spelt in one 
way. There are many words which are at once adjectives and 
adverbs, being* distinguished, as adverbs, by this mark (see para- 
graphs 76 and 135). Some of the adverbs are of the same spelling 
as certain pronouns ; and there are some of these which, as ad- 
verbs, are marked either with the grave ( * ) or with the circumflex 
(a) accent. Thus, the words hk, qui, quo, are pronouns ; but when 
y^ou find them printed Ihc or hie, qui or qui, quh or qu6, they are to 
»>€: taken as adverbs. 

294. The DiiSRESis ( ' ') is placed over one of two vowels which 
stand together, and it is intended to denote that the two vowels 
are to be pronounced separately, and not as a diphthong. Thus 
the words aereus, poeta, are so marked to show that they must be 
read a-ereus, po-eta, and not areus, pceta. 

295. Two things are to be observed in pronunciation. Accent and 
Quantity. Accent relates only to that emphasis which we lay on 
some particular syllable of a word ; and Quantity relates to the time 
io be employed in pronouncing a syllable. Every syllable, how- 
ever it may be pronounced, must contain a vowel, and it is in this 
rowel that we see the effect of Accent and Quantity. The Latin 
rowels, as before said (paragraph 16), are a, b, i, o, u, y. None 
)f these are what we call wiM^e: every vowel must be distinctly' 
lounded in Latin. Our b is often mute ; as in the \iord% fine, Jines ; 
>ut not so in Latin, in which each of these two e*s would be as dis- 
inctly pronounced as the double e in agree, agrees. In other re* 
^pects there is no difference of importance between English and 
\jaiin. It may be stated as a general rule, that every letter, whe- 
her separately or connected with other letters, is to be read in 
;he Latin just as it is in our language. The truth is, that every 
lation reads Latin as nearly as can be according to the practice of 
he modern language which the nation happens to use. 

296. But to return to Accent and Quantity. In this little work, 
vhich is intended to explain only the rudiments of Latin, I do not 
ntend to take any notice, of Quantity, except so far as to observe 

X.^*. A M. J r^ a'a^- A a1 • X _ t - ?j 1 j;_.? a1_ 
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t>f each other. Accent is the empheuis /whicli we lay oa some vd 
ticij[lar vowel, as when we utter the word compdrativie, in which ii 
ll^y the emphasis as here marked, instead of saying cdmparaiae 
oongf>ar4tive,OT comparative. Quantity is another thing, heing, nol 
that emphasis or stress of the voice which is laid on a vowel, H 
the length (quantity) of ^tme that we are to t^ke in pronouncing i 
The acute accent ( ) is the mark usually employed' to denote eai 
phasie, as in the word compdrative. Tq depote time, that is bn^ 
ne^s or sliortness, t\^o other marks haye he^n invented l^y the gcam 
marians : this (" ) for the long, and this (** ) for the short, vowek 
I( i's said that ule vowel, when long, takes tyics as much time ii 
pronouncing as it does when short. For example, look at thj 
Vowels' A, e', I, o, u, Y, as used. in the following ^brds : — 

It needs no explanatibp to show that the yptfela n^arlted in k 
former of these lines are long, and thfit tnose marked in the i^ 
are short, But these are worda of only one syllab^^ ; and AeRf, 
fore, though they serve to illustrate what is mOA^.t by Quan^ 
th^sho^ nothing as to Accent* ^ome girani^marians have so£ 
confounded. Accent with Quantity as. to say, tt^atw^ith v^ords of mo 
than one syllable, in our language, Accent and Quantity alta 
€igree ; that is,, that those vowels on which we place an empha^ 
ate long, and those on which we do not ariB short. This is by| 
ufeanf the case, either in Engjlish or in Latin ;. and it is straoi 
tH|t^ any grammarian should h^ve h^d such an idea. li i^ tH 
that some vowels ^re both Ibng^pd acqen^ed, while otjfiers \ 
snort and not accented ; but some are long, thougfi not accent^ 
a^()' «>nie tfeaj, are a^ccented are, nevertheless short. Observe, . 
it) stance, tlie six^vow^s, as.variouslylong or short, in thefoUowi 
worcis* taking this mark (/), 48. the sign^of ^phasis^ and this ( 
f^ (6rt|:, and this. (^ ) fir short quantity :-r- 

I 
i I 
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|i:e the vowels inarked as I^eiiig: lon|j^ are accentied (' )« and thf 
jwels inarked as bein^ shprt ^"^ X are not accented* 9ut it is quit.9 
ffierent in the followin|^ :— -- 



B. — Credtion, Crpd^^^ 






'or in these latter, Ih^voimela mopked ss-bei&if long^ (*) are ^ not 
scented, and the vowels nutrkedas being" short are accented (^). 
: 297, This brief illustration showa that there is a great difference 
J^etween the tm Qt^Utjor^ Accent sai^.Q^ntityi,m English as well 
(8, in Latin, Xl^e importance of Latin quantity is in thia» ttuiX it 
ras by, a succession of' long -and sjlort syllables in t;he wocdd tUeg 
«ed that the Roman poets produced harmony in their verses. And 
t ifi fron^ ob8e]:ving the cadence of those verses that modern na- 
bns find aiithprity, and lay down rules« for long or short Qnantit^i 
4i the syllables of the Latin language. 

' 298; 'The general rule as to the accentuation of Latin words, is 
lis. hi those of only two'syll^bl^s the accent is on. the first ^K 
fble ; as dydmus,^ houte^ rnUsa, song, hi words of more than tlvo 
yilfetbles^ it is on iht p^ult (t)r last l^ut one) if thait syllable be 
^bg' ; ai, o^dtw, orator ; con/irmdtio, confirmation. Btit, if of 
3|ore t]|^an two sylkbles^ and the penult be short, then 09 the an^^ 
ienult{Qr last but two)"; as, d^minus, h>rd'; vMtas, truth. 

299. The words in which we are most apt to commit mistake with 
"espect to accent are> the nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs ; 
lecause these undergo changQ9«, in. filing, and increase in the 
number of their syllables, as is seen in the conjugations of verbs* 
and in some of the declensions of nouns, pronouns, and adjec- 
tives. 

300» The increment^ as it is called, or increase, is as we have 
Been in the nouns arbor , dies (pages 15 and 17). This increase be- 
gins in some with the genitive case singular, as in arbor ; and in 
others there is an increase only in the genitive plural, as in rosa 
(page 13). To know where the accent should be placed on the- 
words of increased length, we are to be guided by the above rule« 
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For example, in looking into the dictionary for the words verii 
truth ; orator, orator ; Jelix, happy ; ordo, order ; arbor, treej 
papaver, poppy, we find them written thus : 

Veritas, dtii. 
orahrr, oris, 
felix, icis. 
ttrdOf tnis. 
arbor, JJrt«. 
^ fapaver, ?««• 

That is, with the termination for the genitive case, and with \M^ 
last syllable but one of that case, marked as being long or shottj 
And if we apply the foregoing rules to these examples, they telloi 
that these words must be pronounced in declining them, the three 
former with the accent on the last syllable but one, and the three 
latter with the accent on the last syllable but two : — 

Veritas, veritdtU, veritdti, veritdtemf &c. 
orator, orateris, oratM, oratdnm, Uc, 
felijL^JfUcittJ'elici, felie§m, &c. 
orclo, ordinis, ordini, drdinem, &c. 
arbor, drboris, drbori, drhorem, &c. 
papaver, papdveris, papdveri, papdverem, &c. 

301. Those nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, which increase in 
the genitive plural in arum and orum, have the accent on the last 
syllable but one ; ei8,iosdrum, oculdrum, medrum, tenerdrum. 

302. The accentuation of the infinitive modes of the verbs is also 
known by the marks they bear in the dictionary. With verbs of 
the first, second, and fourth conjugations, the accent is on the last 
syllable but one, as in amdre, manure, audire (see pages 42, 44, 
and 48) ; and with those of the third conjugation it is on the last 
syllable but two, as in ligere (page 46). Throughout the change 
of the Four Conjugations I have used the long mark (" ) as a sign 
of the emphasis, that being a more conspicuous mark than any 
other ; but it is not there placed to mark the quantity of syllables. 
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If Ills and Co., Bolt Court, Fleet-itreet. 



N. B.— ^// the Boohs undermentioned are published by A. 
Cobbett, at No. 137, Strand, London, and are to be had of 
W. Willis, Manchester, Henry Gibb, Northern Liberator and 
Champion Office, Thos. Horn, Newcastle-upon-Tfine, and 
all other Booksellers. 

SELECTIONS 
FROM 

COBBETT'S POLITICAL WORKS: 

BEING 

A Complete Abridgement of the 100 Volumes which comprise the 
writings o/* " Porcupine, and the "Weekly Political Re- 
gistbr'* ffrom 1794 to lSS5jj 

WITH NOTES, HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY, 

BY JOHN M. COBBETT AND JAMES P. COBBETT, 

Is now published, in Six Volumes, 8vo., with a Complete Ana- 
lytical Index to the whole. The Index to this work gives it an 
advantage over the original one, which, being without any gene- 
ral Index, and the Indices to the volumes being scanty, where 
there are any, and being omitted in a great many of the volumes, 
is, in fact, a work very difficult to refer to. The great object of 
the editors of this abridgement has been, to preserve a series of 
the best papers of Mr. Cobbett*s writings, and to render them 
easily referred to by a General Analytical Index. The price of 
the Six volumes 8vo. is £Q. lOs. boards. 



THE 
COBBETT LIBRARY. 

When I am asked what books a young man or young woman 
ought to read, I always answer, Let^ him or her read all the 
books that I have written. This does, it will doubtless be said, 
smell of the shop. No matter. It is what I recommend ; and 
experience lias taught me that it is my duty to give the reco - 
mendation. I am speaking here of books other than THE 
REGISTER; and even these, that I call my LIBRARY, con- 
sists of thirty-nine distinct books ; two of them being transla- 
tions ; seven of them being written by my sons ; one (Tull*s 
Husbandry) revised and edited, and one )mblished by me, and 
wriiten by the Rev. Mr. O'Callaghan, a most virtuous Catholic 
Priest. 1 divide these books into classes, as follows : — 1. Books 
for Teaching Language ; 2. On Domestic Management ani> 
Duties ; 8. On Rural Affairs ; 4. On the Management of 
National Affairs ; 5. History ; 6 Travels ; 7. Laws ; 8. Mis- 
cellaneous Politics. Here is a great variety of subjects ; and 
all of them very dry ; nevertheless the manner of treating them 
is ID general, such as to induce the reader to go through the 
book, when he has once begun it. I will now speak of each 
book separately under the several heads above mentioned. 
N. B. — All the books are bound in boards which will be borne 
in mind when the price is looked at, — W. C. 
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^WSLISH «PELLWG.BOCW. 

I iuue JMen freq uently jtaked by mothers of fEuniliea, by Jome 
fathers, and by some sdioqilniistera «ven, to write a book that 
they could begin teachiog by ; one that should begin at a begin- 
mg of book Jearniog, and smooth the w<iy alonff to my own 
Eoglisb Gramnar, whieh is the «ntranee-^ate. I often promised 
to comply with these requests, and, from time to time, m the in- 
ti>rvals of political heats,-! have thought of the thing, till, at last, 
I lound time enough to sit down and put it upon paper. The 
Dbiection to the common spelling-books is, that the writers aim 
at teaching several important sciences in a little book in which 
the whole aim should be the teaching of spelling and reading. 
Wetare jpresented with « Utde ARiTflttBVic, « \mle AsvaoNOMr. 
« fittle iGreorsiiAPar, and « good deal of RgijIgion ! No woBii«r 
IbeifMOOr little >tbin^s kahibe atiatr€Kl of books in the first that 
tiiey 'look ialo ! il^iMippvoviiig heartiiy -of these -books, I }ia?e 
oarofully abstaaaed from every thing beyond tho olject in view: 
iianM^y,'4the teaching of « child lo spell-and read ; and tbiswerk 
I iMure made as pleasant as I oould, by introditcing such atones 
as children -most delight in, accompanied 'by (hose iiitle wood- 
eut HkMitratioDs which amuse Ihem. At the end of the ^^ 
"there is a "Step^H'^g'^tone 'to the rEiigikh Grammar.*' It is but 
a step ; it is designed %o teach a child the different parts of 
speech, and the use of points, with one or two small matters of 
the kind. The book is in >&e duodecimo form, contains 176 
pages of print, and the price 4s Is. -6d.?^W. C. 

ENGLISH GBAMMA^. 
COBBETTS^ENGLISH GRAMMAR. (Price 35.;— ThHi 
work IS in a series of letters addressed to my son James, when 
he was 14 years old. I made him a^i/ ike whole of it before it 
went to press ; and that made him a grammarian at once : 
•and how siole an one it made him will be seen by his own Gram* 
mar'of the Italian IiAnouagp, his Bidk in Fsanc^s, and his Touk 
IN Italy. Tliererare at the end of this Grammar ** Six Lessons 
intended to prevent Statesmen from using false Grammar;** and 
I really wish that our statesmen would attend to the instructions 
of the whole book. Thousands upon thousands of young nien 
l)ftve beeu made correct writers by it ; and, it is next to inapos- 
sible that they should hwihe read with attention withoutlts pro- 
ducing such effect. It is a book of principles, clearly laid dovo; 
and when onee these are got into the mind they never jotiit it. 
^fore tiian 100,600 copies of this work have been sold.— tT. C 

FRENCH GRAMxM AR« 
GOBfiBTFS FRENCH GRAMMA'R (ipvice^H^) i wr.rJain 
'^ngtruetUm fitr the Leamimg Of jFV-wicA.— Thfo book hii had, 
attd 'has, % <rery great effect in the ^oducing of its object. 
moi»e $*euiig^men-tiSive,>Iidare<8ifty, learned French iftom (it,. than 
from all the other books .Ikat-have been pubHshediiii IhigiiBbdbr 
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the HiAt fift]!^ yeftrs^ U !» like ih* formon tl boek: of ?prf«ci^#< 
cloarljr laid dorwuv I \aA UkM great] ad vatilraetM>».lb»fc L bed 
learnt French witbatU a master. I had ifriibbed ilt eait^hiibf 
bit, end knew well bow le remove oUthed^fkmkietii I remem- 
bered what it wa» that hadjmnefodaad retarded nie »attd.l hftv^; 
taken care, in thisriny Grammar, ta prevent the leader fremr 
experiencing that which* in thie respect^ I experienced in^aelf* 
This Grammar, as well aft the former, ie kept» ota^o^' «cAeelr. 
owiagr to the fear that the masters and miBlresseffhave o4 being 
louk^ itpen a» CoBBETTiirB8rf Se miftch the worse for thie ch*^ 
dren of ^e stupid hrutea who are the oaueeroi thil» tear^ wftiek 
sensible people laugh at« and avidl themselves ef Uie adtentagree 
tendered to them in the hooks. Teachiitt French in. Bnn^e^ 
iSdkooiB :8„ generally, a mere delusion; anaaa to teaching: the- 
pronwimation by rideSi it is the t^rossestof all httme»ah8iMPd4r 
ties. My knowledge of French wa» so complete thi rt y 'e ev ei» 
years. M[o, tdBt. the very first thing In the sha^^e of aheok-.tfaM I 
wrotftfor thepressywas a Grammar to teaeh the Frenchmen; Bug* 
lish ; and of course it was- written in French,. I mual^ know Ml 
about these two langfiages ; end must be able to ghe advioe-to 
young peoplie on iSe suhject : their time is precious ; and I 
advise Ibem not to waste it upon what are called keaone^ fnom 
maitere and mtstvessesv To leara the prenvnciaUoD, thene is 
Du» way but: that ^htapingr those, and spnoMng with tlrne^ who 
epeak the language welC My G^'ammar will dot the reet«-^ 
W. C. 

A GRAMMAR. OP THE ITAUAN l4ANG;UAG£ ; 
Or, a Plaki and Compendious Introdoctioo to the Study oft Ita- 
lian. By James Paul Cobbevy. This work containa eixpibwab- 
tiofls and* examptea to teach tlie .laa^uage practically ; andF the 
principles of construction are illustrated by passages from the 
best Italian authors. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR, for the t^se of English Boys ; being 
au Explanation of the Rudiments of the Latin Language. By 
James Paul Cobbbtt. Price Ss. boards. 

FRENCH EXERCISES. 
EXERCISES TO COBBETT'S FREr^CH GRAMMAR 
(Price ds.) is ju'st published. It is an accompaniment to tW 
French Grammar, and is necessary to the learner who has been 
doligent in his- reading of the Grammar. By JAMfcsf Gobbicve. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
COBBETTS FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY.— 
This hook is now published. Its price la 12s. in boards ; and 
it is a thick octavo volame* 

GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLAND 

AND WALES. 
This book was suggested to me by my own frequent want oi' 
t(Mt idiDrmaEtioB which it contaias & a suggestion whicli, if every 
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compiler did but wait to feel before he puts fais shears to woric,, 
would spare the world many a voluminous and useless book. 
I am constantly receiving letters out of the country, the writers 
living in. obscure places, but who seldom think of giving more 
than the name of the place that they write^from ; an(l thus bare 
I been often puzzled to death to find out even the county in 
which it is, before I could return an answer. I one day deter- 
mined, therefore, for my own convenience, to have a list made 
out of ever^ parish in the kingdom ; but this being done, I found 
that I h&d 6i\\\ townships and hamiets to add in order to make 
my list complete ; and when I had got the work only half done, 
I found it a book ; and that, with the addition of bearing, and 
population, and distance from the next market town, or if a 
market town, from London, it will be a really useful Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, It is a work whii'h the learned would call 
sui generis ; it prompted itself into life, and it has grown in my 
hands ; but I will here insert the whole of the title-page, for 
that contains a full description of the book. It is a thick octavo 
volume, Price 128. — W. C. 

"A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES ; containing the Names, in Alphabetical Order, 
of all the Counties, with their several Subdivisons into Hun- 
dreds, Lathee, Rapes, Wapentakes, Wards, or Divisions ; and 
an Account of the Distribution of the Counties into Circuits, 
Dioceses, and Parliamentary Divisions. Also the names (under 
that of each County respectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
the Cities, Borou^s, Market Towns, Villages, Hamlets, and 
Tithings, with the Distance of each from London, or from the 
uearest Market Town, and with the population, and other inte- 
resting particulars relating to each ; besides which there are 
MAPS ; fiist, one of the whole country, showing the local situ- 
ation of the Counties relatively to each other, and tlien, each 
County is also preceded by a Map, showing, in the same manner 
the local situation of the Cities, Horoughs, and Maiket Towns. 
FOUR TABLES are added ; first a Statistical Table ot all the 
Counties ; and then three Tables, showing the new Divisions 
and distributions enacted by the Reform Law of 4th June, 
1882." 

2. BOOKS ON DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT AND DUTIES. 

COTTAGE ECONOMY. 
COBBETTS COTTAGE ECONOMY (Price 2*. GJJ ; con- 
taining information relative to the bn^wing of ^^qt, making of 
Bread, keeping of CowS, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats, Poultry, «»nd 
Rabbits, and relative to other matters deemed useful in the 
conducting <tf the Affairs, of a Labourer's Family ; to which are 
added, instructions relative to the selecting, the cutting AXkd 
bleaching of the Plants of English Grass and Grain, tor the pur- 
pose of making Hats and Bonnets ; and also instruction for 
erecting and using Ico houses, after the Virginian manner. In 
my own estimation, the book (hat stands first is the Poor Man's 
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Friend ; and the one that stands next is this Cottage Economy ; 
and beyond all description is the pleasure I derive from reflect- 
ing on the number or nappy families that this little book must 
have made. I dined in com puny with a lady in Worcestersfairet 
who desired to see me on account of this book ; and she told 
tno that until she rc^ad it, she knew nothing at all about these 
iwo great matters, the mailing of bread and of beer ; but that 
from tiie moment she read tire book, she began to teach her ser- 
vants/ and that the benefits were very great. But, to the labour- 
in? people, tfiere are the arguments in favour of good conduct, 
»i»briety, frugality, industry, all the domestic virtues ; "here are 
Vie reasons for all these ; and it must be a real devil in humau 
ftbape, who does not a])plnud the man who could sit down to 
write this book, a copy of which every parsoti ought, upon pain 
of loss of ears, to present to every girl that he marries, rich or 
poor. — W. C. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

COBBETT'S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, and (inciden- 
tally) to Young Womenf in the middle and higher Hanks of Life 
^ Price 5s, j It was published in fourteen numbers, and id now 
in one volume couiplete. 

SERMONS. 

COBBETrS SERMONS (Price Ss. 6d.J There are thir- 
leeu of them on the following subject? *. — 1. Hypocrisy and 
Cruelty ; 2. Drunkenness ; 3. Bribery ; 4. The Rights of the 
Poor ; 5. Unjust Judges ; 6. The Sluggard ; 7, Murder ; 8. 
Gaming ; 9. Public Robbery ; 10. The Unnatural Mother ; 1 1 
Forbidding Marriage ; 12. Parsons and Tithes ; 13. Good 
Friday ; or, God*s Judgement on the Jews. — More of these Ser- 
mons have been sold than of the Sermons of all the Church 
Parsons put together since mine were published. 'there are 
some parsons who have the good sense and the virtue to preach 
them from the pulpit. — W. C. 

3. BOOKS ON RURAL AFFAIRS. 

TULL'S HUSBANDRY. 
COBBETPS EDITION OF TULUS HUSBANDRY /"Price 
15S.J : THE HORSE-HOEING HUSBANDRY; or, A Trea- 
tise on the Principles of Tillage and Vegetation, wherein i:i 
taught a Method of introducing a sort of Vineyard Culture 
into the Corn-Fields, in order to increase their Product and 
diminish the common Expense. By Jethro Tull, of Shalborne, 
in the county of Berks. To which is prefixed, an Introduc- 
tion, explanatory of some Circumstances connected with the 
History and Division of the iVork ; and containing an Account 
of certain Experiments ot recent date, by William Cobbett. — 
From this famous book I learned all my principles relative to 
farming, gardening, and planting. It really, without a pun, goes 
to the root of ihe subject. Belore I read this book I had seen 
enough of effects, but really knew nothing about the causes. It 
contams the foundation of all knowledge in the cultivation of 
the earth.— W. C. 



YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AlU'JUGA. 

qOBBETPS YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA, WITH 

A HAP (Price 5f J ; Ireatiog of the Face of the Coiiotrjr,4lie 

CllBUUe, the Soil* the Products, the Mode of Cultivatiog Am 

Luid, the Prices of Land, of Labour* of Food, of Raiment ; of 

2 le. Expenses of .Houselceepine, and of the usud Mnnner of 
iviiig ; of the Manners and Customs of the People ; and of 
the Instiiutions of the Country, Civil, Political* aod Religtoiis ; 
m three Parts^-*The Map is a map ot the United States^. Xhe 
hook contains a Journal of the Weather for one whole year ; 
and it has an account of mj Farming in that country ; aod 
a!ao an account of the causes of poor Berkbeck's faifuEe in 
his undertaking. A book very necessary to all men of prop^ty 
who emigrate to the United States,— W. C. 

THE ENGUSH GARDENER. 
COBBETTS ENGLISH GARDENER (Price Q$.J : oca 
Treatise on the Situation, Soil, Enciosiuir and Layinjgr-out of 
Kitchen Gardens ; on the Makins^ an(^ Managing of -Hot-beds 
and Green-Houses ; and ou the Propagation and Cultiyatton of 
all 86rts of Kitchen* Garden Plants, and of Fruit-Trees, whether 
of the Garden or the Orchard. And also on the Formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower-Gardens ; and on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of the several sorts of Shrubs and Flowers ; con- 
ciudinff with a Kalendar, giving Instructions relative to the Sow- 
ings, Plantings, Prunings, and other labours, to be performed in 
the Gardens, in each Month of the year. — A complete book pf 
the kind. A plan of a KitchenrGarden, and little plates to ex- 
plain the works of pruning, grafting, and budding. But it is 
here, as in all my books, the Principles that are valuable : it la fi 
knowledge of these that fills the reader with delight in the pur- 
suit. 1 wrote a Gardener for America, and the vue wretch why 
jpirated it there had the baseness to leave out the Dedicatipn. 
No pursuit is so rational as this, as an amusement or relaxation, 
and none so innocent and so useful. It naturally leads to Early 
Rising ; to sober contemplation ; and is conducive to health. 
Every young man should be a gardener, if possible, whatever 
else mav be his pursuits. — W. C. 

THE WOODLANDS. 
COBnETrS] WOODLANDS (Price Us.) ; or. a Treatise 
on the preparing of Grouad for Planting ; on the Planting ; on 
the Cultivating ; on the Pruning ; and on the Cutting down of 
Forest Trees and Underwoods \ describing the usual Growth 
and Size, and Uses of each sort of Tree ; the Seed of each ; 
the Season and Manner of collecting the Seed> the Manner of 
Preserving and Sowing it, and also the Manner of Managing 
the Young Plants until fit to plant out ; the Trees being ar- 
ranged in Alphabetical Order, and the List of them, including 
those of America as well as those of England, and the Englljgih, 
French, and Latin name being prefixed to the Directions rela- 
tive to each Tree respectively. — This work takes every tree at 
Its seed, and carries an acount of it to the cutting down 
and Converting it to its uses. — W. C. 
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A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S CORN, 
COBBETTS CORN-BOOK (price 5s.) ; qp. A Treaftiae o» 
Cobbett's Corn : cootatning Instructions tor Propagating jmd 
Goltlvatinr.llie:FJ«Dt, and lor Harvetdng and -PreiierfiiW'.tlie 
Crop ; and also an Aecount of the several Uses to which the 
Produce is applied, with Minute Directions relative to each 
Mode of Application. This edition I sell at ds. that it may get 
into numerous hands. I hare had, even Mw ^eor, a noble crop 
of this corn ; and I undertake to pledge myself, that this corn 
will be in general cultivation in England, in two or three jreary 
from this linae, in spite of all that fools and malignant asses can 
say against it. When I get time to go out into the country, 
amongst the labourers in Kknt, Sussex, HiL\Ts, Wilts, and 
Bbrks, who are now more worthy of encouragemeut and good 
living ttian they ever were, Uiough they were always excellent ; 
1 proinise myself the pleasure of seeing this beautiful crop 
growiof^ in all their gardens, and to see every man .of .them once 
more with a bit of meat on his table and in his sateheil, ipstead 
of tho if^amous poiaio. — W, C. 

4. MANAOEMENT OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

PAPER AGAINST GOLD. 

COBBETTS PAPER AGAINST GOLD (Price 5s.J ; or, 
jthe History, and Mystery of the Bank of England, of the Debt, 
of the Stocks, of the Sinking Fund, and all the other tricks 
and contrivances carried on by the means of Paper Money. 

This is the Tenth Edition of this work, which will, I trust, be 
admired long after the final destrut tion of the horrible system 
which it exposes. It is the A, B, C, of Paper Money learning. 
Every young man should read it with attention. — W. C. 

THE CURSE OF PAPER MONEY. 

THE CURSE OF PAPER MONEY ; showing the W\U 
produced In America by Paper Money. By William Gouob ; 
and Reprinted with a Preface, .by Wiluam Cobbbtt, M.P. 
Price 4«. 

EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT. 

FOUR LETTERS TO THE HON. JOHN STUART WORT- 
LEY, in Answer to his *' Brief Inquiry into the True Award of 
an Equitable Adjustment between the Nation and its Creditors.^ 
Priced. 

RURAL RIDES. 

COBBETT'S RURAL RIDES ri'ricc 5«.;— RURAL RIDES 
in the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Somersetshire, 
Oxfordshire, Beikshire, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Hertford- 
shire : with Economical and Political Observations relative to 
Matters applicable to, and illustrated by, thq State of those 
Counties respectively. These rides were performed on horse- 
bqck. If the members of the Government liad read them, only 
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just read them, last year, when ihej were cuUected and printed 
in a volume, they couid not have helped foreseeing all the vio- 
lences that have taken place, and espeetalty in these very coun- 
ties ; and foreseeing them, they mu&t have been Devils in reality 
if tiiey had not done something tu prevent them. This is such 
a book as statesmen ought to read. — W. C. 

POOR MAN'S FRIEND. 
COBBETTS POOR MAN'S FRIEND fPrice SdJ ; or, a 
Defence of the Rights of those who do the Work and Fight 
the B&ttles. This is my favourite work. I bestowed more 
labour upon it than upon any large volume that I ever wrote. 
Here it is proved, that, accordiDi; to all laws, Diviue as well an 
human, no one is to die of hunirer amidst abundance of food. 
— W. C. 

EMIGRANTS GUIDE. 
COBBETPS EMIGRANT'S GUIDE (Price 2s. Qd.J j in 
Tbn Letters addressed to the Taxpayers of Enoland ; cou- 
taining information of every kind, necessary to persons wlioare 
about to emigrate ; including several authentic and most inte- 
resting letters from English Emigrants now in America, to their 
relations in England ; and an account of the prices of Houso 
and Land, recently obtained from America by Mr. Cobbett. A 
New Edition. Here all the Information is contained that any 
one going to the United States of America can want, down tu 
the most minute particulars , and here it is shown, that a man, 
who does not wish to be starved, or to be a slave, ought not to 
emigrate to any other country. — VV. C. 

MANCHESTER LECTURES. 
COBBETT'S MANCHESTER LECTURES. This is a 
small duodecimo volume f Price 2$. 6d.J, and it contains Six 
Lectures that I delivered at Manchester in the Winter of 1831 . 
Jo these Lectures I have gone fully into the state of the Country, 
and have put forth what i deem the proper remedy for that 
state. I fully discussed the questions of Debt, Dead Weight, 
Sinecures and Pensions, Church, Crown Lands, Army and 
Navy, and 1 defy all the doctors of political economy to answer 
me that book. It contains a statement of the propositions 
which, please God, I intend to make as a ground-work of relief 
to our country. — W. ('. 

USURY LAWS. 
USURY LAWS f Price Ss, 6d.J ; or, Lending at Interest ; 
also the Exaction and Payment of certain Church Fees, sucli 
as Pew Rents, Burial Fees, and the like, together with forestal- 
ling Traffic ; alljproved to be repugnant to the Divine and Ec- 
clesiastical Law,' and destructive to Civil Society. To which is 
prefixed a Narrative of the Controversy between the Author 
and Bishop Coppinger, and of the sufferings of the former la 
coasequence of his adherence to the Truth. By the Rev. Jb- 
RBMiAR O'Callaghan, Roman Catholic Priest With a Dedica- 
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tion to the " Society of Friends," by William Cobbett. Every 
young man should read this book, tlie history of which, besides 
the learned matter ia very curious. The "Jesuits," as they 
call them, in France, ought to read this book ; and then tell the 
world how they can find the impudence to preach the Catholic 
Jleligion and to uphold the funding system at the same time. — 
Vi. C. 

LEGACY TO LABOURERS ; 
Or, What is the Right which th.^ Lords, Baronets, and Squires, 
hare to the Lands of England ? In Six Letters, addressed to 
the Working People of England ; with a dedication to Sir Robert 
Peel. By Wm. Cobbett, M.P. for Oldham. Price, neatly 
bound, Sixteenpeoce. 

LEGACY TO PARSONS ; 
Or, Have the Clergy of the Established Church an Equitable 
Right to the Tithes, or to any other thing called Church Pro- 
perty, greater than the Dissenters have to the same ? And 
ought there or ought there not to be a Separation of the 
Church from the btate? In Six Letters, addressed to the 
Church Parsons in general, including the Cathedral and College 
Clergy and the Bishops ; wilh a Dedication to Bloomfield, Bishop 
of London. By Wm. Cobbett, M. P. for Oldham. Third Edi- 
tion. Price, neatly bound, Eighteenpence. 

5. HISTORY. 

** PROTESTANT REFORMATION." 
COBBETT'S HISTORY OF THtl PROTESTANT RE- 
FORMATION in England and Ireland (price 4s. 6d.J ; show- 
ing how that Event has impoverished and degraded the main 
body of the People in these Countries ; in a Series of Letters, 
addressed to all seni^ible and just Englishmen ; also Part II. 
(price Ss. 6d.J ; containing a List of the Abbeys, Priories, 
Nunneries, Hospitals, and other Religious Foundations, in Eng- 
land and Wales, and in Ireland, confiscated, seized on, or alien- 
ated, by the Protestant '* Retormation^' Sovereigns and Parlia- 
ments. There are two Editions, one Duodecimo, and one in 
Royal Octavo, each in Two Volu<iie8. This is the book that 
has done the business of the Established Church! This book 
has been translated into all the living languages, and there are 
two Sterejtype Editions of it in the United States of Americ4i. 
this is the source whence are now pouring in the petitions for 
the Abolition of Tithes.^W. C, 

ROMAX HISTORY. 
COBBETTS ROMAN HISTORY (price 6s J ; Vol. L in 
English and French, from the foundation of Rome to the Buttle 
of Actium ; selected from the best Authors, ancient and modern, 
with a series of Questions at the end of each chapter ; for the 
use ot schools and young porsons in general. Vwl. II. A.i 
Abridged History ot the Empkroks., in French and English : 
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b«iii0 a continuation of the History of the Roman Republic, 
published by the same Authors, ou the same^ plan, for the use 
of schools and young persons in general. This work is in 
French and English. It is intended a» an Exeroise^BooK to be 
used urifib my French GraoMnar, and it is sold at a verg low 
price, to place it within the reach ot young men in general. As 
a History it is edifying. It is necessary for every man who hai9 
any pretensions to book-lcnowledge, to know something of Che 
history of that famous people ; and I think this is the best 
abridgenaent that ever was published. As an Exercise-book it is 
complete, the translation being as literal aiid simple as possible. 
It consists ot two thick Duodecimo Volumes, and is, therefore, 
as cheap as possible to avoid loss upon mere pa()er and print ; 
but I wish it to be within the reach of great numbers of young 
.nen. — VV. C. 

LIFE OF Ar^DREW JACKSON. 

HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON. 
President of the United States of America, from his Bii tii in 
1767, to the Present time, with a portrait. Abridged and com- 
piled by William Cobbett, M. P. for Oldham. Price ds. boards. 

REGENCY AND REIGN OF GEORGE IV. 

COBHETrS HISTORY OF THE REGENCY AND 
REIGN OF GEORGE IV.— This work is published in Nos. 
at 6d, each ; and it doe% Justice to the late "mild and merciJuT 
King. Price in boards, 10«. 6c?. — W^ C. 

LAFAYETTE'S LIFE (price U.J. A brief Account of the 
Life of that brave and honest man, translated from the French, 
by Mf. James Cobbett. 
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6. TRAVELS. 

LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 

MR. JOHN GOBBET IS LETTERS FROM FRANCE 
f price 4«^ Qd.J ; containing observations on that country during 
ft Journey from Calais to the South, an far as Limoges ; the& 
back to Palis ; and then, after a Residence, from the Eastern 
parts of France, and through part of the Netherlands ; com- 
mencing in Apri^, and ending in December, 1824. 

RIDE IN FRANCE. 

MR. JOHN COBBETT'S HIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED 
MILE:S in FRANCE (the Third Edition, Pries 2». 6rf.) ; con- 
taining a sketch of the Face of the Country, o( its Rural Eco- 
nomy, of the Towns and Villages, of Manufactures and Trade, 
and of such of the Maniiei e and Customs as materiaHy ditfer 
from those of England ; also, an Account of the Pricea of 
Land, Houses, Fuef, Food, Raiment, Labour, and other tbingtf 
in different parts of the Country ; the design being to ejchl- 
bit, a true Picture oi tho Present State of the Peopfe of 
France ; to which is added, a General View of the Fiiianevir 
ol the Kingdom. 
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TOUR IN ITALY. 

MR. JAMES COBBETTS TOUR IN ITALY, and also in 
Eart of FRANCE and SWITZERLAND (price i». 6rf.) ; the 
Rout being from Paris through Lyons to Marseilles, and 
Itienoe M Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Rome, Naples, and 
Momtt Vesuvius; and by Rome, I'erni, Perugia, A rezzo, Fio- 
Denee, Bologna, Ferrara, Paudau, Venice, Verona, Milan, over 
the Alps, by Mount St. Bernard, Geneva, and the Jura, back 
mto France. The space of time being from October 1821 to 
September 1829 : Containing a description ol the Country; of 
the jprincipal . Cities and their most striking Curiosities ; of 
tlie Cliniate, Soil, Afifriculture, Horticulture, and products; of 
the Price ot Provisions^ and of Labour, and of the Dresses 
and Conditions of the People. And also some account of the 
Laws and Customs, Civil and Religious, and of the Morals 
and Demeanour of the Inhabitants in the several States. 

TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 

TOUR IN SCOTLAND by Mr. Cobbett ; the tour taken in 
the Autumn of 18d2, and the book written during the tour. 
It is a small duodecimo volume, the price of which is tnro 
shflltpgs and sixj;)eD4!e. 

■■■■*■■— I — ■»■■* ■ ■■^■^— ^— — 1^*— ^— ^i— ^1— ■ M ■■■■■■ ■■ ■■> 

7. LAW. 

MARTENS'S LAW OF NATIONS. 

COBBETTS TRANSLATION OF MARTENS'S LAW OF 
NATIONS fPHce 17 s J ; being the Science of National Law. 
Covenants, Power, &c. Founded upon the Treaties and Cus- 
toms of Modern Naticms in Europe. By G. F. Von Martens. 
Professor of Public Law in the University of Gottingen 
Translated from the French, by Wm. Cobbett. To which is 
added,, a List of the Principal Treaties, Declarioions, and other 
Public Papers^ from the Year 1731 to 1738, by the Author ; and 
contiuued by the Translator down to November 1815. (The 
Fourth Edition. )~This is a large Octavo. It was one of my 
first literary labours. An excellent Common-Place Book to 
the Law of Nations. — ^W. C. 

THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 

MR. WM. COBBETTS LAW OF TURNPIKES f Price 
3«. (S4J i or, an Analytical Arrangementof,and Illustrative Coin- 
meats on all the General Acts relative to the Turnpike Hoftds 
of England ; the whole being in answer to the following Ques- 
tions : — 1st. What are the General Acts bow in Force f 2nd. 
>Wtat48 the Extent of them ? 3rd. Hpw do they affeet ey«ry 
Turnpike Road ? By Wm. Cobbett, Junior- — Never was any 
thing more neatly arranged or more clearly explained in few 
words. If every Magistrate had it, what blundering decisioiM 
itMrould^pjreiirieBtl"— w. C. 
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8. MISCELLANEOUS POLITICS. 

COLLECTIVE COMMENTARIES. 

COBBRTrS COLLECTIVE COMMENTARIES; or. Re- 
marks on the Proceed irio^s tn the Collective Wisdom of the 
Nation, during the Session which beo^an on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, and ended on the 6th of Aus:ust, in the drd year of 
the Reign uf King George the Fourth, and in the Year of 
our Lord, 1822 ; being the Third Session of the First Parlia- 
ment of that King. To which are subjoined, a complete List 
of the Acts passed during the "Session, with Elucidations, 
and other Notices and Matters ; forminflr, altogether, a ahjrt 
but clear History of the Collective Wisdom for Jtbe Year. 
This is an octavo book, and the Price is 6«. 

TWOPENNY TRASH. 

TWOPENNY TUASH, complete in two vols., 12mo. 
Price only 2s, for the two vols. 

This is the Library that I have created. It really makes a 
io\erBib\e shelf of books i a man who understands the contents 
of which, may be deemed a man ot great information. In 
about every one of these works I have pleaded the cause of 
the working people, and I shall now see that cause triuinph, 
in spite of all that can be done to prevent it. — W. C. 

Just Published Price 6s. Boards, 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION 

OP 

THE ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER ; 

OR, 

MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT: 

Containing advice on the Conduct of Household Affairs; in a sepa- 
rate Treatise on each particular Department, and Practical In- 
structions concerning 



THE KITCBSy, 
THS LABDEB, 



THE CELLAR, 
THE PANTRY, 



THE STORE -ROOM, 
THE BREWH0U8B. 



THE OVEN, 
THE DAIRY, 

Together with 

Hints for Laying Out Small Ornamental Gardens ; Directions 
for Cultivating and Preserving Herbs ; and some Remarks on 
the best means of Rendering Assistance to Poor Neighbours. 

FOR THE USE OF YOUNG LADIES 

WHO UNDERTAKE THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THEIR OWN HOUSSKBXPING. 

BY ANNE COBBETT. 
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